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Two exclusive features in class ring construction were orig- % 


inated, perfeceed, and patented by the L. G. Baifour Company: 


They are the PISMA-TITF closed back and the CLINCH-TITE. 


anchored crest. United Srates putent No, 2756571 was issued on 
July 31, 1956, on che CLINCH-TITE construction, and United 


Staves patent No. 2756572 was issued on July 31, 1956, on the: 


PRISMA-TITE construction: 





























Ic has come to our atréntion that-the parented PRISMA-TITE 
fecture is now being imitated by other manufacturers. This of 
course is flattering to the imventors and craftsmen who over the 


years have made Balfour a leader in the industry. Nevertheless, 


a manufacturer who makes, sells, or offers for sale class rings 
incorporating the p.teated fedtures becomes exposed to suit for 
infringement. In selling infringing rings the manufacturer 
subjects the purchaser to. similar liability. 

Ic is your privilege to, obtain without liability certain features 
available only in Balfour class rings. Ii is our intention to defend 
that privilege with all the resources provided by law. Our 
attorneys are preparing and wiil bring suit against infringing 
madufacturers for eee FB held by our company. 
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The Welch Rol-a-Lab 


A Completely Integrated Unit for 


Teaching Elementary Science 
in grades 5 to 9 


Demonstration Table converts any school- Materials for experiments are con- 
room into a Science Laboratory veniently stored in cabinet 


WELCH ROL-ALAB WELCH ROL-A-LAB 


Movable D. ion Table Storage Cabinet 
of No. 7600 Rol-A-Lob of No. 7600 Rol-A-Lob 


Spacious compartments accommodate the lock on cabinet insures safe keeping of 
larger pieces of apporatus contents when not in use. 





THE TABLE equipped with four large rubber tired swivel wheels is readily movable. 
lt provides for storage space for the larger and more expensive apparatus, which is 
used in more than one experiment. The top is 24x28 inches, made of % inch thick, arti- 
ficial stone (Colorlith). The balance of the table is in gray hammerioid finish metal. The 
dimensions are 48x24x37 inches high. The sliding doors and drawer are provided 
with a lock. 

THE CABINET provides space for 28 containers each of polyethylene with tight fitting 
cover. Twenty-one of the containers include apparatus for 30 experiments; Eight are left 
empty for storage of special apparatus which may be acquired by the teachers. It is in 
steel, finished in gray hammerloid and is 2642x14x46 inches high. Each tray is 8x12x5 
inches deep. 

No. 7600 Rol-a-Lab completely equipped, movable table and cabinet 


MOND EUMIOEDUDO vcccccncccotcccscccestcesesoecees $575.00 


Have your Science Teacher write for Complete Literature. 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1880 


1515 Sedgwick Street Dept. G-1 Chicago 10, Ill., U.S.A. 





When writing advertisers mention THE BULLETIN 
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By Way of Introduction 


S aan years ago leaders in business education, all members of the 
United Business Education Association, a department of the National 
Education Association, under the editorship of Hamden L. Forkner, Head 
of the Department of Business Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, prepared a special issue of THE BULLETIN on The Business 
Education Program in the Secondary School. This publication was 
eminently successful and has served as a guide for administrators and 
teachers of business education in establishing or progressively developing 
programs of business education in the secondary schools. It contained a 
comprehensive treatment of the area of business education in the total 
program of secondary education for youth. 

This new publication is a complete revision of the former highly success- 
ful publication that has served secondary education so effectively. All 
present authors of the several chapters conferred with the writers of the 
chapters in the earlier publication. The result is this publication which 
contains the best that has come out of recent experience and the best in 
what is needed by youth in our modern business world. 

Secondary-school administrators are deeply indebted to Lloyd V. Doug- 
las, Head of the Department of Business Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa, who has served as editor of this publication. 
He solicited manuscripts, reviewed them critically, and served untiringly 
as general editor for the complete issue. Our gratitude is expressed to the 
authors of the several chapters.as listed in the Contents. 

Special recognition is given to Hollis Guy, Executive Director of the 
United Business Education Association, for his assistance and coopera- 
tion, and to Joanne Graves and several other members of the editorial 
staff of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in pre- 
paring the copy for the printer and seeing it through the press under 
the direction of Walter E. Hess, Managing Editor of THE BULLETIN. 


Pau E. Euicxer, Editor, THE BULLETIN 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 





TO HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
AND BUSINESS TEACHERS 


‘ae publication is a complete revision of the original 
Business Education Program in the Secondary School, published 
under the editorship of Hamiden L. Forkner in 1949. The un- 
usual demand for that issue of the BULLETIN of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals led to this careful re- 
vision to assure the very best current thinking. All available 
former contributors have assisted in this revision; in some cases 
they invited other business teachers to work with them in order 
to further assure maximum validity. 


Thus, this material represents the thinking of recognized leaders 
in business education from all parts of the nation. It was a pro- 
fessional contribution made by them through their specialized 
national professional association, the United Business Education 
Association, a Department of the National Education Association. 


Lioyp V. DoucGLas 
Special Editor for this Issue 
of THe BULLETIN 
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*A Message to All Principals 


Huse in hand with the general expansion of the world’s economy, 
there is an increasing demand for young adults to enter careers in busi- 
ness. We in business education are keenly aware of our opportunities to 
fulfill an obligation of secondary schools to prepare young adults for 
more effective living. We are also aware of the opportunities our special- 
ized area of education provides for molding the future executives and 
workers in business and industry. ; 

There was a time when the business departments (erroneously called 
“commercial” departments) taught only the basic skills and elements for 
office and store occupations. Today the impact of technological advances, 
modification of business procedures, the complexities of an expanded 
economy, and other factors demand that we broaden our offerings and 
direct attention to developing higher levels of performance. 

Ten years ago we talked about and wrote about the “new look” in 
business and in business education. Then we described the “forward 
look.” More recently we are filling our periodicals and conferences with 
predictions for the “age of automation.” “Electronics” and “dynamics” 
are entering the business classroom. The master teacher in the business 
department is equipped to instruct students to enter stores and offices as 
competent employees—employees who are prepared to adjust to the 
changes in business procedures resulting from living in the age of elec- 
tronics. The master business teacher, through knowledge of group 
dynamics, creates an atmosphere compelling enough to challenge the 
gifted pupil, as well as the less gifted, to accept and attain higher goals 
of achievement in both the classroom and on the job. 

Business sets the standards and the schools casting the proverbial 
“weather eye” are alert to the trends. Changes in business must be fol- 
lowed by changes in business education. Our schools need to provide: 
(1) business and economic education for all students; (2) more general 
education for the business students; (3) offerings on the secondary level 
that lead directly into positions in business; (4) more specialized business 
education on the post-high-school level; and (5) opportunities for retrain- 
ing and upgrading the adult business worker. 

Business teachers reconfirm their conviction that a good business educa- 
tion program includes subjects which insure that each boy and girl who 
leaves the secondary school will have a basic understanding of what his 
rights and duties are in this complex economic system; that every young 
adult will know how to conduct himself to solve intelligently the econ- 
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omic problems with which he will be confronted in the home, in his 
business, and in the community. 

Businessmen and business educators alike believe the business educa- 
tion program in the expanding secondary school should include the 
equipment, materials, and personnel which will provide the very best 
aids in helping young adults to find the kinds of occupations they think 
they want to enter, and then provide the facilities so that they will per- 
form their jobs in accordance with the wishes of business and industry. 


The business teachers of America are grateful to the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals for the opportunity to present again 
the story of business education in the secondary schools. It is hoped that 
the story will provide guidance in planning the business education pro- 
gram; that the suggestions for evaluating the program will prove helpful; 
and that this re-evaluation of the business education program by the 
business teachers themselves will contribute toward improving education 
in general and business education in particular. 


Hous Guy 
Executive Director 
United Business Education Association 
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CHAPTER |! 


What a High School Principal Thinks 


Business Education Should Do 
E. B. WEAVER 


Busse education is an important program in the modern high- 
school curriculum. Like all other programs, it should contribute to the 
development of youth by increasing knowledge, developing skills, teach- 
ing how to solve problems of living, and developing proper attitudes. The 
quality of a business education program is measured largely by the achieve- 
ments of its graduates. 

Since the program has for its main purpose the preparation of young 
adults for occupations in business, effective business education requires 
that the schools work closely with the businessmen in the community. 
Jobs are readily accessible at a good wage to the boy or girl who has 
excelled in the secretarial, office clerical, bookkeeping, retailing, and re- 
lated subjects. This, of course, is a healthy situation and naturally at- 
tracts more and more students into the program. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING DESIRABLE 

Cooperative programs are now preparing students more fully for in- 
tegration into business. We seek out a great variety of jobs for students 
and endeavor to extend the number of skills they will learn. The first 
step in good teaching is “prepare the learner.” In a cooperative business 
program, this means “get him interested in doing a good job in the 
training station and in the related school study.” It is the teachers’ re- 
sponsibility to arouse the learners’ interest, if it does not already exist, 
and to keep it high if it already is there. 

Our schools work closely with business to arrange for jobs that will 
provide the proper preparation for employment. We request business to 
provide wider opportunities for students so they may learn more about 
business during the hours they spend as employees. With the cooperation 
of employers and with their willingness and patience, the program can and 
will continue to expand. In order to encourage and develop a common 
understanding between employer and student, businessmen should be 
active consultants in the business department by serving on advisory com- 
mittees, 


E. B. Weaver is Principal of Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas. 
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It appears also that the retailer and office manager are realizing more 
and more the possibilities that are theirs by encouraging the students to 
enter business, and opening more jobs to part-time students who may 
continue as full-time employees—thus eliminating the need for training 
salesmen and office workers after they have been employed. We are not 
satisfied to have our students in retailing, for example, devote all their 
time to package wrapping, shelf filling, and order delivery; we want them 
behind the counters, learning real skills in sales and service, and learning 
how to expand their personalities on a business level. The same is true 
of students who work in offices—we want them to do the actual jobs that 
will be required of them when they become full-time employees. 

We must be realistic; we must consider the employment of students in 
offices and in retail stores as only one step in their business education. 
The next step, within this field of education, is to create opportunities 
for our young people to learn about various phases of business. In re- 
tailing, for example, they learn about purchasing, inventory control, rates 
of turnover, advertising, display, market research, product demonstration, 
sales techniques, and methods of increasing store traffic. We should also 
provide dynamic work experience for those students who want to learn 
about business, but who will not follow careers in retailing. 

The selling of merchandise is a fundamental American skill. The need 
for this skill becomes more important all the time. 

It is hoped that, when a student has served a definite time during his 
senior year, he will be equipped to select a place for himself in business 
and be sufficiently skillful to make advancement in his chosen field. He 
will be able to present himself to a prospective employer with a real per- 
formance record—he will have sold merchandise to consumers and others; 
he will have done marketing research; and he will have been, while in high 
school, a young person proving his business worth in a practical way by 
earning money through true and acceptable business accomplishments. 


NON-VOCATIONAL COMPETENCIES NEEDED 


Personal business competencies are needed by all students in the high 
school because everyone, regardless of his vocation or profession, is con- 
tinuously engaged in activities that have to do with money, banking, 
labor relations, credit, installment buying, taxes, insurance, consumer 
buying of both goods and services, social security, retirement plans, and 
legislation which affects economic life. The high-school principal should 
make certain that all the students have some degree of understanding and 
knowledge about these phases of economic life. The subjects of social 
studies, mathematics, English, science, and the various business subjects 
should, and often do, contribute to these knowledges and powers. 

The high-school principal must make certain that those who are pre 
paring for vocational business life also secure an adequate background 
in general education. The business worker needs as much emphasis on 
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the cultural phases of education as does a student who plans college or 
other pursuits. . 

If the business student needs specialized English or mathematics, these 
are best dealt with functionally in shorthand, bookkeeping, clerical prac- 
tice, or merchandising classes. The high-school principal should not be 
disturbed if the various subjects in the school touch upon the needs of 
pupils and seem to repeat or overlap. This is all to the good. 


Tue ScHOOL’s RESPONSIBILITY 


It is the responsibility of the school to provide and supervise an on-the- 
job training program for senior students. As a-part of the required pro- 
gram, students must be familiar with job information about future voca- 
tions. From the information obtained, students make up their individual 
occupational monographs for future long-range employment. 

In business, if one person is unable to produce because of his lack of 
preparation, another is hired who can. But the schools must take the 
students who come to it and, by patient understanding, attempt to prepare 
the students for entering a position in business or industry. Some students 
will be able to meet the highest entrance standards of the business firms; 
others will meet standards at a lower level. The school passing mark is 
not necessarily a business standard. Perfection is the goal of the school, 
but unlike business, the school is a place where learners are permitted to 
try again and again, and where mistakes are the rule and not the excep- 
tion. Perfection often comes only after long experience on the job. 

An excellent example of a functional opportunity to develop is found 
in the case of those who work in the cooperative work programs of a 
school. The student may have the necessary skill or he may possess the 
knowledge to do the job, but he frequently is unable to bring the two 
together in a satisfactory manner. Others do not have a broad enough 
preparation. High-school students who plan to work in an office should 
be prepared in both bookkeeping and secretarial work because they 
then will be more likely to acquire a range of knowledges and skills which 
are necessary to improve output as office workers. 

The department of business education in a high-school should cooperate 
closely with business and seek the cooperation of business in all matters of 
curriculum planning, standards, and employment. Supplementing the 
work experience programs with periodic conferences between representa- 
tives of business and of the school will be of great- benefit in doing this. 

A school curriculum designed to provide for ordinary life situations 
must take into consideration the problems arising from youth's contacts 
with complex business. The seriousness and frequency of these problems 
are such that added attention and cooperation are needed if people are to 
feel that their education has served them well. 
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AUTOMATION 


In this fast moving competitive world, automation is requiring more 
workers qualified to handle the volume which is now required. Automa- 
tion is more than invention. It is the wide-spread acceptance and usage of 
the basic principles of automatic operation and control. In view of its 
critical impact on our affairs, let us see what we mean by “automation.” 

Actually, several different kinds of operations are included in this 
term. Today, mechanical judgment tends to replace certain human 
judgments. We have built machines that see, hear, and feel. These ma- 
chines have memory units and, in effect, can be said to learn. Machines 
inspect, reject, or accept the products they are turning out and, in many 
cases, correct the errors they make. Many occupational opportunities will 
be curtailed or eliminated as a result and many new ones will be created. 
A general upgrading of skills mixed with some job dilution is anticipated. 

Perhaps for the first time in the history of man we have reached the 
stage where our scientific prowess has provided the tools for the abolition 
of poverty and scarcity. The challenge of automation is clear. Can we 
match our scientific progress with comprehensive, carefully thought out 
social policies? —Today, automation has given rise to a situation in which 
productivity appears to be increasing. Characteristically, an automated 
job is one on which physical effort has been greatly reduced, and respon- 
sibility is greatly increased as the amount of machinery under one man’s 
control is much larger than formerly. 

In conclusion, automation will be a blessing to the nation if it is allowed 
to grow by natural economic selection. However, it is generally agreed 
that only a relatively small amount of the work force will be involved. 
Automation units will be used only where they are feasible economically. 
Large scale automation, therefore, will be limited to plants and businesses 
with sufficient standardization of products and sufficient volume to justify 
the large initial cost. 

In view of this new phase of technology, the business education pro- 
gram should encourage those in school to develop their basic skills to a 
higher degree to fit themselves for the multitude of jobs not involving 
automation. Many of the jobs available to young students will not be in 
the field of automation. 





Our society is one in which common business knowledge and skills are becom- 
ing more important. Since the beginning of the twentieth century various re- 
searchers and educational organizations have been pointing to the increasing 
need for the general population to know more about the nation’s economic 
problems and to learn more about handling personal business problems. No 
doubt, these reports have helped tremendously in causing basic business courses 
as well as the technical courses to be placed in our high-school curriculums. 
—E. C. McGILL, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 














CHAPTER Ii 


Characteristics of Business Sduiceiien 
in Our Expanding High Schools 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


Te problems facing the high schools today are accented by a marked 
increase in numbers as well as the imperative need to expand the cur- 
riculum of the schools so as to meet the varied needs of youth and society. 
How to accommodate the marked increase in numbers is no small task for 
the administrator and the school board. But how to bring about a realistic 
curriculum that will effectively serve the needs of youth and society is even 
more complex. 

Most communities will no longer be satisfied with a curriculum that 
only prepares young people for college. Those who do not go on to 
college also deserve and have a right to demand the kind of educational 
program that will fit them for active, effective economic and political 
citizenship. But one can only be active and effective through experience 
and practice. 


An attempt is made in this discussion to point up in broad outline what 
the program of education for business activities should be as we consider 
the expanding nature of the American high school. Each high-school 
principal, curriculum director, curriculum committee, guidance com- 
mittee, or parent group will find in this and subsequent chapters a guide 
for evaluating the program of education for business and economic activi- 
ties. 

Certain basic assumptions form the basis for the discussion that follows. 
They are: 

Every young person, regardless of his future vocational or profes- 
sional aspirations and accomplishments, will constantly be called 
upon to make decisions and take actions that are based on knowledge 
about business and its operations. 

Every young person, regardless of the size of school or community, 
is entitled to the opportunity of becoming competent in the voca- 
tional and economic life of our day. 

The high-school curriculum, if it is to meet modern needs of youth, 
will have to undergo some major changes in the way of eliminating 


~ Hamden L. Forkner is Professor of Education and Head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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from the curriculum some of the things that make no differénce in 
the way young people and adults live in today’s world. The high 
school will also have to question the time spent in learning skills of 
the horse-and-buggy era so that more time will be available for other 
important learnings. 

The complexity of modern business and economic life is so marked 
that only those who have been specifically prepared to teach business 
and economics should be entrusted to educate youth about business 
and economic activities. 

The levels of work in modern business are so varied that most 
young people in high school can be prepared for one of these levels 
provided the school is alert to the situation and is prepared to adjust 
traditional patterns to new needs. 

Every young person who plans to continue his education beyond 
high school should be prepared to pursue that education. 

Business subjects should be accepted by colleges and universities 
on the same basis as other high-school subjects. 


If the reader accepts most of these assumptions, the pattern for business 
education will have certain characteristics. These characteristics will apply 
to schools whether large, medium, or small in size. This does not mean 
that the course offerings or that the sequence of courses will be the same 
for all schools. But it does mean that the smaller school will be compelled 
to exercise much greater ingenuity and care in curriculum planning than 
the larger school if all young people are to be adequately served. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A Goop PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


No attempt will be made to rank these characteristics in order of im- 
portance. Rather it is hoped that each will be considered equal in im- 
portance and that failure to measure up to any one of them is evidence 
that the school needs to reconsider its objectives. The characteristics are 
stated in question form in order to point up specific needs. Each question 
is followed by a brief statement to clarify the intent and meaning of the 
question. 


Does every high-school student, somewhere in his program, have an 
opportunity to learn about the kinds of business activities he will be called 
upon to perform and decisions he will be required to make as a citizen, voter, 
taxpayer, and consumer? 

Insurance, investments, savings, bank accounts, installment buying, 
social security, travel—these are examples of the day-to-day activities of us 
Americans. The good high school sees to it that the business teacher is a 
part of the curriculum committee that considers what all young people 
should study and that the business teacher participates in teaching those 
specifics of the program for which he is best prepared. 

Does every high-school student for whom high school is terminal have an 
Opportunity to prepare for some vocation? 





Since business occupations, including office, sales, and administrative 
work, make up such a large percentage of the total working force of our 
country, it is safe to assume that any school that does not offer a wide 
range of vocational business courses is failing to provide for the needs 
of youth. This objective can be accomplished in small schools by the 
use of supervised correspondence courses, and by getting teachers to break 
with tradition and do in much less time what they are now doing. 


Are the teachers of business activities keeping themselves informed of new 
developments in business by working in business, by frequent contacts with 
business firms, by contacts with former students, or by serving as consultants 
to business? 

How can teachers expect to teach what they have never practiced? Or 
how can teachers know business working conditions and standards unless 
they keep in close touch with business? 


Are the textbooks supplemented by examples of business operations and 
procedures so that the student is learning how to adapt what the textbook 
contains to the actual situations that prevail in the business community? 

Textbooks are written and school boards buy them to facilitate the 
work of the teacher. But textbooks are written for more or less universal 
use and for the “average” class and teacher, which do not exist. There- 
fore, the good teacher is directing his students to supplement the text 
materials with actual materials from business. 


Are students learning how to appraise and evaluate their own work so 
that, when business employs them or when they work for themselves, they 
will have a realistic standard against which to measure their achievements? 

The teacher was the sole judge of the quality of work a student did in 
the schools of yesterday. In today’s modern world the teacher is not only 
teaching content and skills; he is also teaching self-evaluation. The stu- 
dent is learning the all-important fact that he is not working for the 
teacher or for an employer, but that he is working for his own advance- 
ment and that he must know how to measure his own progress. 


Do teachers use realistic standards of vocational competency in order to 
match student abilities with job requirements? And do these standards 
recognize the great variety of levels of occupational skill? 

The school of yesterday, for example, required that all students write 
100 words a minute in shorthand or they were not recommended for 
positions. But today we know that most businessmen are not able to dic- 
tate at this or higher rates but at very much lower rates. In fact the day of 
the high-speed shorthand writer is fast disappearing. In his place have 
come shorthand machines and voice recording machines. 


Do the businessmen of the community have something to guide them 
oches: thane Sipretaant Spiers wien. Chey inserview cae etiest Seger 
office and store employees? 
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When the businessman orders materials for fabrication he makes out 
very definite specifications and sets limits of standards below which he will 
not go. In most cases the businessman does not have specific standards for 
beginning store or office personnel. Instead, he relies on the number of 
years of schooling and the curriculum pursued when employing inexperi- 
enced workers. The employer needs more specific information which only 
the school can and should supply. This information should be in the 
form of certificates of proficiency that show the skills which the person 
can perform and the specific level of ability possessed. It should also in- 
clude the composite of teachers’ judgments about his work habits, depend- 
ability, and responsibility. 

Are the teachers professionally alert and are they supporting local, state, 
and national associations that are working in their interest in improving the 
status of the profession? 

If a professional organization is to be of greatest service to its members, 
each teacher is responsible for supporting the organization not only with 
his own membership but also in seeing to it that every teacher he knows 
becomes a member. The United Business Education Association, a de- 
partment of the NEA, is the national association for business teachers that 
has done much to bring about the unification of state and local profes- 
sional associations through unification of services and dues. The United 
Business Education Association deserves the support of every business 
teacher and every business teacher owes that support to his profession. 


Is there a group of business people in the community that is working 
actively with the business teachers on such matters as standards of employ- 
ment, curriculum revision, job placement, the Future Business Leaders of 
America, and the Distributive Education Clubs of America? Are these 
business people assisting the business teachers to set up programs so that 
young people may gain some practical experience while they are still in 
school. 


A business advisory committee or business sponsorship group can do 
more to give status to the business teaching program than anything else. 
Business people have shown in many instances that they are willing and 
eager to do anything that will help young people. We need to make the 
most of this important resource. 


Do business teachers themselves reflect enthusiasm, interest, good work 
habits, good grooming, sympathetic and impartial attitudes toward students 
to the extent that able young people are desirous of following the example 
set for them by becoming teachers themselves? 

One of the measures of a successful teacher is whether or not others want 
to follow in his footsteps. Are we being the kind of teacher that the young 
person will look back upon in the years to come and say, “That was a real 
teacher. He was a hard master who succeeded in getting every student to 
work to capacity, but he was always enthusiastic, impartial, sympathetic, 
encouraging, and, above all, he had a warm personality.” 





Has progress been made in the last few years toward a greater breadth 
of curriculum experience for our students? 

Traditions are difficult to break. Old ways of doing things are com- 
fortable. Among the last of the great working groups to be affected by 
mechanization and automation is the office and the store worker. But are 
we still teaching the same things in the same way that we have always 
done even though times have changed? Electric typewriters are rapidly 
replacing the horse- and-buggy age of typewriting. But has the teaching of 
typewriting advanced also? Is your school using modern methods that 
require less time to teach typewriting? Are we also still in the nineteenth 
century period in the field of shorthand? The major shorthand systems 
today are what they were before thé year 1900. It takes as long today to 
become a competent writer in the major systems of shorthand as it did 
prior to 1900 and the standards of achievement today are about the 
same as they were then. But tradition is strong. Have we shorthand 
teachers been encouraging the teaching and development of shorthand 
systems that experience has shown can be learned in from one-third to 
one-fourth the time? 


Are business students learning, in addition to their office and store skills, 
how to be effective in their personal relations, such as applying for a job, 
leading a business meeting, speaking forcefully and effectively, 
leadership responsibilities, learning how to work together, and, finally, how 
to participate as a group member in bringing about community improvement? 

These goals apply to all students in all departments. But the business 
teacher has, through the national organization of the Future Business 
Leaders of America, excellent opportunities to work with an on-going 
organization of thousands of students and hundreds of chapters of young 
people who are learning to put their talents and interests to use. Every 
high-school principal and certainly every business teacher should read the 
Creed of the Future Business Leaders of America.’ 


Are high-school principals, the superintendents of schools, and the boards 
of education alert to the fact that business students who take employment 
in the local community are one of the best public relations emissaries the 
school can have? 

This awareness should lead to a sensitiveness for having a department 
that is well equipped and laid out efficiently, which serves as a model for 
business. 


1Handbook, Future Business Leaders of America, United Business Education Association, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 





CHAPTER Il! 


Business Education as 
General Education 


RAY G. PRICE 


mo DYNAMICALLY has business education contributed to vocational 
education that in the minds of many the two have become synonymous. 
This, perhaps, explains in part a frequent failure to recognize the poten- 
tial general education values of business courses. Another explanation is 
the fact that, although the concept of general education is accepted by 
parents and educators alike, there is not always complete agreement as to 
what it is or how it can be achieved best. 

Here we will accept the premise most popularly subscribed to—that 
general education is education for effective living built around common 
experiences. Since ours is an economic society, does it not follow logically 
then, that some knowledge concerning business education is an essential 
part of the general education of all students? 

Usually the non-vocational business courses are classified as general 
education. These are also referred to as the socio-business or basic business 
subjects. Economic geography, business law, consumer problems, eco- 
nomics, general business, and principles of business belong to this cate- 
gory. That is not to say that the vocational subjects are completely devoid 
of general education values; but where such values do occur, they are in- 
cidental to the major aims of these courses. 

The foundation of the socio-business or basic business courses is a prac- 
tical kind of economic education. Their underlying purpose is to develop 
competence in dealing with everyday business situations. Designed to meet 
the needs of all students, regardless of their major fields of interest, the 
basic business subjects should not, in any way, be directed toward job 
training. Neither are they intended as preparation for the vocational sub- 
jects of typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, and retailing. In other 
words, they are not specialized education for a designated group, but 
rather generalized business education for all groups. 

In the non-vocational business education offerings students gain an 
understanding and appreciation of how our business system operates and 
of their own roles as intelligent participants. When our economic society 
was simple, the school curriculum could afford to disregard this important 
area of living, but this is no longer true if boys and girls are to be helped 
in achieving a satisfying life. 

G. Price is Professor of Education at the University of Minnesota, M 
Ray : ty inneapolis, 
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CurRICULUM ORGANIZATION 4 

The non-vocational aspects of business education may be organized as 
they now are in most schools in the form of the traditional basic business 
subject offerings. Or these traditional subjects may be replaced by an 
integrated series of units for various grade levels such as Basic Business 
1, 2, 8, and 4. Those who favor the integrated unit organization argue 
that it provides a more realistic and functional approach to present-day 
economic problems. For example, legal concepts and information would 
be incorporated as a part of any discussion of broad issues (credit, in- 
surance, banking, etc.) rather than as something apart as would be the 
case in a separate course. The advocates of this kind of integration con- 
tend further that it permits a gradual and orderly progression of experi- 
ences in terms of the readiness factor of the student at various age levels. 

An increasing number of schools are incorporating their basic business 
offerings into two courses; one for grades nine and ten, and one for 
grades eleven and twelve. These two courses serve as the “core” of the 
business education department and constitute the general education offer- 
ings. Other courses, although available for all and with some general 
education implications like business arithmetic or business English, would, 
however, still be of a specialized nature and primarily for business stu- 
dents. Regardless of what type of curriculum organization is used as the 
vehicle for bringing basic business education to boys and girls, certain 
economic areas must be incorporated into the program if it is to achieve 
its purpose—education for effective living. 


Financial Planning 





Wise money management is the backbone of economic efficiency. The 


amount of satisfaction that derives from one’s spending depends on how 
intelligently he chooses among the multitude of things that bid for his 
dollars. This concept is brought home to boys and girls when they learn 
how as consumers they direct business activity and how faulty direction 
of productive energy is detrimental to the consumer, to business, and to 
society as a whole. 
Wise Buying 

In an era when the individual’s production activities have narrowed 
to the point of specialization while his consumer activities have expanded 
by leaps and bounds, some skill in the art of buying is indispensable. This 
would include a knowledge of where to buy, when to buy, and the rela- 
tion of quality to needs. Essential, too, is an understanding of the place 
of advertising in our economy and the difference between good and poor 
advertising. Young buyers need assistance in the evaluation and use of 
various sources of information—consumer testing organizations, labels, 
government and private business publications. 


Credit 


An appreciation of the impact of credit on our economy is fundamental — 


to a comprehension of the business world. The problem is not so much 
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whether to use or not to use credit but rather one of knowing how and 
when to use it and the advantages and disadvantages of the different kinds 
available. 
Insurance 

A financial plan with proper balance includes some protection against 
possible losses. Ignorance concerning kinds of insurance and the purpose 
of each can frequently result in too great a sum of money going for too 
little protection. Students should have an opportunity to analyze the 
various types of risks involved in daily living and to study the best ways 
to provide for these risks. 


Saving and Investing 

The concept of thrift as “penny pinching” has given way to the modern 
one of deferred spending. Saving for its own sake lacks the appeal that 
saving for a purpose has. An understanding of how systematic savings 
may open the door to future opportunities develops an appreciation of 
the thrift habit. 

The broader community implications of savings should be brought 
to light. When students learn how money deposited in the bank is rein- 
vested in the community, their total insight into our private business sys- 
tem is increased. 

Since industry in this country has grown and prospered because of those 
who risked private capital by investing in it, some knowledge of sound 
investing principles is needed. A study of investments encompasses na- 
turally a study of the organization of business enterprise. 


Banking Services 
' A clear grasp of the functions that banks perform for the individual 
and the community is an essential part of everyone’s education. Large 
numbers of people fail to make effective use of banking services available 
because of ignorance concerning them. Understanding how financial 
institutions are regulated and controlled by government can dispel doubts 
that had their beginnings in less stable times. 


Taxes 

The study of taxes is approached from a realistic point of view—the 
cooperative purchasing of services. Students should be encouraged to take 
an interest in how tax money is spent and to delve into such matters as: 
What is a fair tax? How can we get more for our tax dollars? Intelligent 
answers would require some kind of evaluation of government services. 
And because even the youngest of workers must account for their earn- 
ings, instryction in the technical aspects of filling out tax returns cer- 
tainly would not be amiss. 


| Everyday Legal Problems 

Ignorance of our rights as prescribed by law can jeopardize the opera- 
tions of our private enterprise system. The unscrupulous seller or un- 
ethical businessman has the advantage when those with whom he is deal- 
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ing do not understand the legal aspects of everyday business transactions 
such as sales contracts, warranties, and the like. What makes a contract 
valid? When is a lawyer needed? What recourse have those whose rights 
have been violated? 


Labor Relations and Collective Bargaining 

This is a neglected area in most schools, a situation of growing concern 
to those who are close to the present economic scene. The role played by 
labor organizations in our economy must be given consideration if com- 
petent and fair judgment is to be made regarding their contribution to 
workers -and to society. Shouldn't the students in the secondary school 
know how unions are organized, their strengths and weaknesses, their 
accomplishments and their failures, and perhaps something of what it 
means to bargain collectively? 


Our Business System 

Those who understand how business operates are in a better position 
to contribute to its general improvement. The uninformed can hinder 
the effectiveness of our competitive system. Producers, consumers, govern- 
ment, and labor are all major factors in the economy. As they are interde- 
pendent, understanding one requires a knowledge of the place of each of 
the others. Good basic business courses stress broad social responsibili- 
ties before purely selfish interests. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The trend in basic business courses is away from having students learn 
a lot of facts they may never use or at best do not need to know. Rather, 
the emphasis is on the development of concepts, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions. For example, creating in students a desire to make and carry out 
financial plans of their own is a more worthy achievement than knowing 
the specific mechanics of record keeping or the percentage of income 
spent for this or that by the average individual or family. 

The knowledge a student acquires should serve as a means to under- 
stand his economic problems. How an individual feels about a particular 
issue may be more important than memorizing facts about it. Students 
who are encouraged to discuss and to take a stand on economic issues 
develop the habit of thinking things through for themselves. 

The more closely allied subject matter is to students’ present-day ex- 
periences, the more meaningful it becomes. That is one reason for the 
growing popularity of the consumer slant. Because boys and girls in 
high school are already practicing consumers, they are able to see them- 
selves as an important part of the business system. 

However, no approach should be too one sided. Since most of us serve 
in a multiple capacity as producers and citizens as well as consumers, a 
three-dimensional view is best. Economic decisions, whether they concern 
collective bargaining, taxes, or business ethics, must be analyzed from the 
standpoint of what is good for the individual as a worker, as a buyer, and 
as a member of society. 
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The old economic theory courses are no longer acceptable in the new 
secondary education. They perhaps may have been appropriate in the 
days of highly selected students. As we adjust to the challenge of ever 
increasing enrollments with a greater percentage of young people attend- 
ing high school, we must shift emphasis. The individualistic approach 
to common economic experiences will bring life to what otherwise might 
be a stereotyped, unrealistic classroom exercise. 

It is reasonable to assume that education to meet an individual's com- 
mon problems can be attained from a number of different courses and 
that the needs of each individual will vary as will the outcomes of any 
general education program. In a period of increasing enrollments the 
problem of making available more extensive offerings to provide for these 
differing needs is made easier. A variety of subject matter offerings in an 
expanding curriculum is educationally feasible and can be defended from 
a cost basis as well. 


Most beginning business classes have a general education emphasis—only the ad- 
vanced courses are vocational. Field trips such as this one to the newspaper offices help 
students to understand the role of both the consumer and producer in the community. 








CHAPTER IV 


Business Education Contributes to 


Vocational Competence 
PARKER LILES 


V Views business education first entered the secondary school, its 
purpose was specifically vocational. Additional objectives appeared as 
the educational, business, and economic life of this country gradually un- 
folded. The contribution of business education to general education has 
been described in the preceding chapter. If business education is worthy 
of the name, or if business education is education for business, then voca- 
tional preparation as an objective must rank at or near the top in im- 
portance. In emphasizing the importance of the vocational objective, 
Tonne says, “Unless the schools, particularly the high schools, give 
thorough consideration to the occupational objective, they will fail in 
one of their prime missions—that of providing students with the means of 
earning a livelihood.” 

That the vocational objective is still the dominant one and that there 
is no excuse for not accomplishing this objective is evident from this state- 
ment: “To prepare students as competent business employees was the 
first and still is the chief objective of business education, and we cannot 
justify the spending of public money on a type of education that pretends 
to prepare for business jobs but in reality does not produce acceptable 
results.” 


If a further case need be made for the vocational objective, the Educa- _ 


tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association in the 
publication, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, defined 
the purposes of education as: self-realization, human relationship, 
economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. Among the objectives of 
economic efficiency is listed “the ability to succeed vocationally.” 

It may, therefore, be stated that it is the chief function of business edu- 


cation to provide those knowledges and skills which will ensure vocational — 


competence and that it is the responsibility of the secondary school to 


provide an adequate vocational business education program for all stu- — 


dents who desire and can profit from such training. 


1Tonne, Herbert A., Principles of Business Education, Gregg Publishing Company, New York, — 


1954. P. 14. 


*Walters and Nolan, Principles and Problems of Pusiness Education, South-Western Publish- 


ing Company, Cincinnati, Olsio, 1950. P. 21. 


Parker Liles is Head of the Department of Business Education, Georgia State College _ 


of Business Administration, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Wuart Is VocaTIONAL COMPETENCE? 

Having accepted the principle that the secondary school can and 
should provide training which will make the student vocationally com- 
petent, we must next determine what is vocational competence. In general, 
it is the application of the skills and knowledge acquired in a given area 
which enables a person to enter business or industry and perform specific 
duties at an acceptable rate of production. Such a’ definition, however, 
is too general to be of much value in determining or evaluating educa- 
tional experience. It is only when broken down into its elements that the 
term becomes meaningful: “Specifically, vocational competence for a 
specific job requires reasonable competence in five areas: (1) capacity 
and aptitude, (2) personal characteristics, (3) background and general 
training, (4) basic information, and (5) specialized information and 
skills.””* 


Potentiality 

Potentiality as here used means aptitude or innate capacity to profit 
from training for a business position. Do all people have potentialities for 
success in business? Since the majority of people are successful in.one way 
or another in business—and in many cases with little or no training—it 
seems that most people have the necessary aptitudes for training for some 
type of business employment. But all people do not have the potentialities 
for success in any one business occupation, such as stenographer or billing 
clerk. It is also true that probably no one is wholly devoid of any aptitude. 
It is the degree of aptitude that is significant. 

The important problem, then, is determining the required aptitudes 
for success in the various business occupations and devising means of meas- 
uring such aptitudes in people. Such a discussion would involve the 
whole field of aptitudes and aptitude testing. However, sufficient progress 
has been made in the field in recent years to enable us to estimate, with 
reasonable accuracy, a person’s potentialities for success in the major 
fields of stenographic, accounting, clerical, and distributive work. In all 


& cases, however, in which the evidence is inconclusive, the student should 


be given the benefit of the doubt. Interest is extremely important and 
will compensate within certain limits for lack of aptitude. 


Personal Characteristics 

The factor of personality training is one of the most important of all. 
Of course, this does not minimize the importance of skills. The research 
studies that we have indicate that more than three fourths of those who 
lose their jobs do so because of deficiencies in the personality factors of 
success. Much lip service is given to this phase of business education, but 
it is often neglected in practice. Some of the personality factors commonly 
listed are initiative, dependability and acceptance of responsibility, polite- 
ness and business etiquette, maturity, personal grooming, interest in job, 


Competence for Business Occupations,” American Business Yearbook, Volume 


i *Evaluating 
_ VI, 1960. P. 9. 
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knowledge of fundamentals of human relations, punctuality, and the like. 
In one survey,‘ businessmen ranked “indifferent attitude toward work” 
first among a list of criticisms from a business trait standpoint of beginning 
office workers. 


Background and General Education 

Vocational competence does not consist of skill training alone. As 
Alexander stated: “Business educators have abandoned any attempt to 
superimpose the skill subjects upon an immature or precarious founda- 
tion.5 A good general education is essential for successful business employ- 
ment. Especially is it indispensable for promotion beyond initial jobs. 
Businessmen are emphatic in their insistence upon a broad general educa- 
tion. The secondary school is not in an “either/or” position regarding 
general education and business education; both can be accomplished 
effectively given the proper curriculum. 

What constitutes basic general education? This can be answered only 
briefly here. The so-called “three R's” cannot be sacrificed to frills and 
fads. Language skills are extremely important. The ability to express 
oneself effectively, both orally and in written form, is essential. No less 
important are the mechanics of English, such as spelling, handwriting, 
and punctuation. The successful business employee is also able to employ 
the fundamental mathematical principles and skills with accuracy and 
speed. Furthermore, he must not be deficient in understanding and par- 


ticipating effectively in the social and economic order in which he lives. 


Basic Information 

An essential factor of vocational competence is adequate general busi- 
ness information, embodying a knowledge of business procedures, organ- 
ization, terminology, customs, and the like. 


Specialized Information and Skills 

The student must be equipped with the business skills which coincide 
with job specifications for initial positions. Failure to meet business stand- 
ards is disastrous. But the student should not be permitted or encouraged 
to specialize too narrowly. The student should have training in a family 
of skills rather than just one isolated skill. For instance, in the secretarial 
field in addition to shorthand, training should be provided in the 
related skills of typewriting, transcription, business machines, filing, tele- 
phone techniques, handling mail, and the like. 


How To MEAsurE VOCATIONAL COMPETENCE 
The best measure of vocational competence is through comparison with 
known standards. The following statement from a well-known work on 
standards is apropos: “Obviously, standards and requirements for begin- 
ning positions are a vital part of the objectives of a vocational business 
‘Atlanta Chapter of National Office Management Association, “An Appraisal of Beginning 


Office Workers,” Survey, Atlanta, Georgia, March 1948. 
‘Alexander, E. W., “Appraising Business Education,” op. cit., p. 3. 
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program and, hence, are an important factor in the measurement of voca- 
tional competence.’’* 

Subjective, teacher-made standards, which were once the rule, are being 
supplanted today by objective standards determined by business in co- 
operation with business educators. Because of recent advances in the 
science of office management, through the process of job analysis, job 
standards, and job specifications, many firms have set up definite qualifica- 
tions and production standards for all jobs. The National Office Manage- 
ment Association recently published suggested proficiency standards for 
beginning stenographer, beginning file clerk, and beginning key-driven 
calculating machine operator. One illustration will suffice: 


SUGGESTED PROFICIENCY STANDARDS FOR BEGINNING FILE CLERK 





5" x3” Cards 814" x 11” Sheets 
Alphabetically Alphabetically 





100 an hr. 
150 an hr. 





Research has revealed the typical skill standards which are prevalent 
in offices throughout the country. Here are a few illustrations:? 


Standards considered quite uniform throughout the country 
Copying 40-50 words a minute 
Addressing envelopes 100-150 an hour 
Four line fill-ins 100-150 an hour 
Dictation 75-100 words a minute 


Standards used by some firms, especially in metropolitan areas 
Copying 60-70 words a minute 
Addressing envelopes 210-288 an hour 
Four line fill-ins 118-158 an hour 
Dictation 100-120 words a minute 


It will be seen from this example that standards are flexible.. Also, in 
many small firms, the only requirement is “ability to get the work done.” 
Business employment can be found for pupils having different levels of 
skill in any particular area. The responsibility rests upon those in charge 
of placement to match the student with the job. The school suffers a great 
loss of prestige in the eyes of businessmen when students are recommended 
for positions for which they do not have the required qualifications. 
 €Bvaluating Competence for Business Occupations, op. cit., p. 6. 


"Stuart, Esta Ross, “Relation between Office Standards and Classroom Standards,” Business 
Education Forum, May 1949. P. 29. : 
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Business ENTRANCE TESTS 


Another measure of vocational competence is the National Business 
Entrance Tests. During the past nineteen years, educators and office 
managers have cooperated in sponsoring this testing program which is 
now operated by a committee representing the United Business Education 
Association and the National Office Management Association. 

These tests, given in the last semester of high school, are production 
tests and not simple speed tests. They are designed to determine the 
presence or absence of achievement on the part of the student or position 
applicant in one or more of the five basic office jobs. The jobs covered 
are stenography, typewriting, machine calculation, bookkeeping, and 
general office clerical work (including filing). In all cases an attempt is 
made to simulate actual working conditions. Other tests, such as speci- 
alized filing and voice transcription, will be added as sufficient demand 
develops. In addition to the skill tests, there is a business fundamentals 
and general information test. This test covers school-taught items such 
as the mechanics of English, spelling, business vocabulary, arithmetic, 
and nonschool-taught knowledge that is absorbed from radio, television, 
newspapers, and common customs, 

Students who pass the National Business Entrance Tests receive Certifi- 
cates of Proficiency. The certificate represents the attainment of national 
standards of vocational competence in one or more of the five areas. In 
former years, Certificates of Proficiency were issued by the official scoring 
staff for those examinees who passed the tests. This occasioned some 
inequities due to local circumstance. The scoring staff now scores the 
tests and provides the Test Center Administrator with the scores attained 
by the examinees. The test center administrator determines which of the 
examinees are to receive certificates, based on local circumstance and 
assisted by a percentile table. The cut-off points for certificates are set 
with the cooperation of local businessmen. The teacher can determine 
how well his students compare with all examinees by comparing the test 
results with over-all figures for the nation. 

The National Business Entrance Testing program is growing in popu- 
larity with both business educators and businessmen. Out of 55,701 
examinees who have taken a total of 68,319 skill tests, proficiency certifi- 
cates have been issued on the basis of satisfactory results for 38,968 of 
these skill tests. Not only are more students taking the tests each year, 
but also a higher percentage of those taking the tests are qualifying for 
Certificates of Proficiency. This is noteworthy in view of the fact that the 
tests have been improved over the years, and that the validity and re- 
liability of the tests have been established by research workers and 
competent authorities in the field of test construction and educational 
measurement. 

It is the responsibility of educators to keep informed on business stand- 
ards and to provide the type of business education which will produce 
graduates qualified to meet minimum standards for the particular locality. 
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How To ACCoMPLISH VOCATIONAL COMPETENCE 


Some of the most important factors necessary to the accomplishment of 
vocational competence are an adequate curriculum, proper teaching- 
learning environment, qualified teachers, and competent supervision and 
administration. 

Adapt Curriculum to Community 

In urban areas where large-scale business predominates, highly special- 
ized workers are required. To meet this need, specialized business cur- 
ricula are necessary for adequate preparation of the several types of busi- 
ness workers. The fields of specialization commonly provided are clerical, 
stenographic, accounting, and merchandising. The small school, however, 
cannot offer the enriched curriculum characteristic of the large school. 
This does not relieve it of the responsibility of requiring high vocational 
standards. By alternating subject offerings, it can provide a better cur- 
riculum than is oftentimes done. 


Reducing Learning Time 

The current trend of reducing learning time can easily be carried 
too far. Mere acquaintanceship training in most cases does not produce 
vocational competence. For instance, as Tonne states, two years of short- 
hand and one year of transcription is assumed to be the minimum 
desirable program for preparing stenographers.* Yet, in many schools 
the program has been reduced to one year resulting in a marginal product. 


Reduction in learning time per se is commendable, but, if the reduction 
results in the preparation of students who are not vocationally competent, 
it cannot be defended. Furthermore, promotion based merely upon time 
spent in school does not contribute to vocational competence. Definite 
standards must attend certification for business employment. 


Keep Curriculum Modern 

The content of the business curriculum should be checked and de- 
veloped cooperatively with businessmen and former students. It should 
be kept up to date by surveys and follow-up studies. Shorthand, book- 
keeping, and typewriting have received major emphasis in the traditional 
business education program, whereas “The outstanding increase in num- 
ber of workers in business occupations is in the clerical occupations.’”® 
Also the field of merchandising continues to assume a position of major 
importance. The need for preparation in these areas is apparent frora 
comparative statistics on the percentages of workers in business occupa- 
tions’ in 1950. The percentages of the total labor force employed in four 
major fields were as follows: clerical workers 7.9; sales workers 7.0; 
stenographic workers 2.8; and bookkeeping workers 2.2. It is clearly ap- 
parent that approximately three times as many clerical workers and sales 
workers should be prepared as for each of the other two groups. Schools 

*Tonne, Herbert A., “Observation, Opinion, and Ober Dicta,” Journal of Business Educati 

April 1956. P. 297. 


"Ibid, p. 125. 
1°Tbid, p. 122. 
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should give increased attention to meeting the needs of students and busi- 
ness by offering adequate programs of clerical training and selling. Also, 
specific attention should be given to implementing curriculum changes 
which will more adequately prepare boys for the business positions they 
enter. 


Teaching-Learning Environment 

Although other chapters discuss teaching and learning, the importance 
of this element cannot be too strongly emphasized. Business teachers can- 
not be held responsible for vocational competence unless proper equip- 
ment, supplies, and building space are provided. It is just as essential 
that classrooms be specifically designed and equipped for business educa- 
tion as it is for industrial arts, home economics, and the like. Modern 
business machines should be installed, adequately maintained, and peri- 
odically replaced. Specifically designed office furniture—tables, desks, 
chairs—adjustable to meet the physical needs of students should be pro- 
vided. Care should be given in scheduling to see that the teacher is not 
required to teach more than one class in the same period. 


Qualified Teachers 

Properly qualified teachers contribute as much to training for voca- 
tional competence as any other one element. If qualified teachers are not 
available, a program of vocational business education should not be at- 
tempted. The idea that anyone can teach typewriting, for instance, is 
not only absurd but also a reflection upon competent administration. 
Given the proper educational environment,-the secondary schools can do 
and are doing a splendid job of training for vocational competence. 





NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


Do your graduates have an opportunity to secure National Business Entrance 
Tests Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Business recognizes the certificate as attesting to the holder's skill- 
ability for successfully handling beginner duties in one or more areas of office 
work: Typewriting, Stenography, Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, and General Clerical. 

Who benefits from the National Business Entrance Tests? 

Each teacher who prepares students for business. Each supervisor who promotes 
the tests. Each examinee who takes the tests. Each school who gives the tests. 
Each community where the tests are given. Each business that employs the 
examinees. Society in general because of increased office production, more con- 
tended employees, better economic conditions in the area served by a local 
Business Entrance Test Center. 

Where can more information be obtained? 


A brochure which describes the tests is available from the United Business 
Education Association (NEA), 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














CHAPTER V 


Business Education Contributes to 
Good Public Relations 


THEODORE YERIAN 


T HE words “public relations” ring throughout business with a signifi- 
cance that cannot be denied. Much thought is given to the matter of 
maintaining favorable contact with the buying public through an alert 
public relations program. Much the same is true of the school administra- 
ter who wishes to gain the wholehearted support of the citizenry whom 
his school serves. He, too, is selling a product, educated youth, and he 
needs all the support he can get in telling the story of his school to the 
community. Fortunate is the administrator who has a school organization 
behind him that is enthusiastically cognizant of its responsibility in the 
area of public relations. 

The department of business education can and should stand high on the 
administrator's list of community contact media. This department pro- 
vides a natural means of acquainting the community with its own activi- 
ties and, indirectly, with all other phases of the school program. First, 
then, we must have enthusiastic, unselfish business teachers who are 
willing to be “head salesmen” for their schools. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS THROUGH STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

One of the finest public relations agents for the school is its product 
or student. He radiates in a most tangible way the kind of training he has 
received. It is true that it is sometimes the case that the “public 
relations” contact is not the best representative the school could have 
selected; but, if the educational program is strong, the positive contacts 
will overshadow the negative ones. 

A part-time work-experience program brings the “almost ready” busi- 
ness students into contact with the business community. A great deal of 
care should go into the planning and execution of such a program. Space 
here does not permit discussing this. Suffice it to say that “actions speak 
more loudly than words,” and the student worker provides the “actions.” 
If the student is well trained and advised, he is one of the best public 
relations “gimmicks” available to the school. 


Theodore Yerian is Head of the Departments of Business Education and Secretarial 
Science at Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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Business clubs provide a wonderful and natural means for a fairly 
large segment of the student body to be ambassadors of good will for the 
school. Their projects can take on a business-like atmosphere as they 
work for service groups in the community, visit business houses, invite 
businessmen to the school as speakers, and sponsor small-scale business 
activities in the school and community. The opportunities are limitless— 
the values never ending. The popularity of such pupil activity is attested 
to by the almost meteoric growth throughout the United States of the 
Future Business Leaders of America chapters. Their power as public 
relations agents for their schools is nothing short of outstanding. 


The field trip, an activity often mishandled, provides a fine opportunity 
for sharing information concerning the educational program offered by 
the business department. In preparation for the field trip, the business 
teacher should acquaint those who will be visited with the objectives of 
the training program or the specific course being taken by the students. 
There are not many better ways of getting this type of information to key 
business people. Then, too, business feels it is making a contribution to 
the educational picture and will follow the latter with greater interest. 


Surveys of various types are other activities in which students can be 
used as ambassadors of good will. Senior students were used recently 
in conducting a job opportunity and office machine survey in an average- 
sized Oregon town. The students were carefully coached by the business 
teacher before calling upon the selected business houses in the community. 
Naturally, much careful planning had preceded the visitation of the 
students. Space does not permit the telling of the complete story—one 
that is duplicated in many towns and cities throughout the country—but 
the following year the business department of that school took on addi- 
tional significance in the eyes of the community. Of particular importance 
were additional office machines and class offerings added over the summer 
months. You see, one of the influential businessmen who was visited and 
who contributed survey data was a member of the school board! This is 
a true story—the writer served as adviser to the business teacher involved. 
In two short years, this teacher accomplished what she had not been able 
to do in thirteen previous years. The superintendent and principal were 
enthusiastic and pleased at the increased interest in the school as a result 
of getting the business community “into the act.” 


This is such a wonderful topic; it is wished that twice as many pages 
were available for its development. Let us leave this phase of public 
relations by listing several other ways in which students can be active 
participants: follow-up studies of former graduates, some of whom may 
be in the community; publicity of school offerings and activities through 
school papers and bulletins; radio programs; skits at PTA or service club 
meetings; open-house events; contests; displays in store windows; talks 
before miscellaneous community groups; and many others limited only 
by the ingenuity of the business teachers and students. 
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Tue Business COMMUNITY AND PuBLIC RELATIONS 


No other segment in the secondary school has such a golden opportunity 
to work with the business community as that afforded to the business 
department. This fact has been referred to earlier in the discussion of 
survey activities. Here are several other specific ways in which the school 
through the business department can initiate practical public relations 
contacts: 


Capable speakers from the business community can be invited to speak 
to the business students. The speaker should be oriented carefully so he 
will make his remarks fit into the instructional program. Too, is there 
any law against acquainting the visitor with the business training pro- 
gram of the school? He in turn will be a spokesman for the school as he 
contacts his business associates. 


Business people can serve as capable advisers to the business club. 
They should be encouraged to participate in certain key meetings during 
the school year. Students and teachers can lean heavily upon them for 
advice and suggestions. The surprising thing is that they learn as much 
oftentimes as do the students—there is a mutual exchange. 


Alert business teachers make use of business people as counselors to 
their students, especially those soon to be graduated. This is a fine way 
to supplement the work of the teacher. Naturally, such a program merits 
careful planning in order to insure its effectiveness. It is difficult to think 
of a much better way, however, to acquaint the community with the type 
of training and graduate the school provides. 


An advisory committee composed of business people and interested 
community leaders can be vitally important to the welfare of the business 
department specifically and to the school in general. This committee is 
not for the purpose of taking the initiative in setting up a specific business 
program, but serves as a sounding board and a source of information. 
“In name only” is not the manner in which this group should be described. 
To be most effective, these people should be completely informed concern- 
ing the business training program in the school. Only well-informed mem- 
bers can and will be interested in active participation. The potential 
public relations benefits to the school are limited only by the ingenuity 
of the business department and the school administration. 


Career days are excellent times to bring the business and professional 
people in the community into action. In the planning stages, it is well to 
call in key people from the community to lay the groundwork for this 
fast-growing activity. This is something which the community sponsors— 
not just the school. 

Again space limits further elaboration of specific suggestions for bring- 
ing community leaders into the public relations picture, but other ideas 
will occur to those who are alert. 





Tue Business TEACHER SPECIFICALLY ; 


It cannot be over-emphasized that the business teacher plays a very 
important role in this whole discussion of the school’s public relations 
program. Any activity is only as influential as its leaders! Wonderful 
sounding plans can be in mind or written on paper, but it takes action 
to make them effective and fruitful. Because of his strategic position in the 
school, then, the business teacher is professionally obligated to take a 
leading part. How much better it is, though, if such an obligation becomes 
a privilege and an opportunity! 

Here is a list containing some of the questions the business teacher 
should ask himself if he is really interested in doing his part in the public 
relations programs for his school: (They are not listed in any order of 
importance or significance.) 

1. Have you done anything about keeping your administrator abreast of the 
current trends in business education? 
2. Have you acquainted fellow teachers with your program? 
3. Have you prepared yourself adequately? 
4. Are you a member of your professional associations? 
5. Have you made effective contacts with business people in your community in 
the interests of the school? 
. Do you have a functioning chapter of FBLA? 
. Have you conducted a survey of value to the school? 
. Do you make use of advisers from the community? 
. Do you have a part-time work-experience program? 

10. Do you maintain a follow-up of your business graduates? 

11. Do you maintain a job-placement program? 

12. Have you investigated the need for an adult business program? 

13. Have you given thougnt to curricular changes lately? 

14. Are you making use of business people in your classes? 

15. Have you visited classes in a neighboring school lately? 

16. Have you been instrumental in providing to the school’s counselors pertinent 
information about business education? 

17. Are you familiar with latest models of common office machines? 

18. Have you had practical business experience lately? 

19. Have you been on the alert to recommend a teaching career to capable and in- 
terested business students? 


Why stop the questions on 19? There is no particular reason other 
than that they could go on and on. They represent the multitudinous 
ideas that make the business teacher a key person in the school’s public 
relations program. 





CHAPTER VI 


The Good Business Education Department 
ls Adequately Housed and Equipped 


M. HERBERT FREEMAN 
and JOHN E. BINNION 


ee IVE instruction in a business education program requires a 
combination of many things, not the least of which is the provision for 
adequate space and equipment. How much space and what type of 
equipment will depend upon the administration of the school and the 
financial help available, but the fact remains that the good business educa- 
tion department is adequately housed and equipped. Just as an adminis- 
trator would never dream of offering industrial arts without a shop or 
home economics without kitchen and sewing facilities, he should not 
consider offering business education courses without proper equipment 
and adequate space. 

The following sub-headings are listed as guides for business teachers 


and administrators. They cover some of the important topics which 
should be considered carefully before any revising, moving, altering, 
constructing, or purchasing is started. 


NUMBER OF Rooms 

How many rooms will be needed to provide for the special needs of an 
efficient business department? The answer to this question will depend 
on: 

1. The estimated enrollment of the school 

2. The estimated enrollment in business subjects 

3. The nature of the business subjects to be offered 

4. The type of special facilities required. 

Perhaps the administrator of a school knows the immediate total anti- 
cipated pupil enrollment. From this figure he can determine the probable 
business education enrollment, based on estimates that approximately one 
third or more of the students enrolled in senior high schools will even- 
tually enroll in business classes. The following table was prepared by 
R. C. Goodfellow, former Director of Business Education in Newark, New 
Jersey, as a guide to the number of special business rooms required to serve 
schools varying in total estimated enrollment from 150 to 2,000 pupils. 

M. Herbert Freeman is Chairman of the Business Education Department at New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 


John E. Binnion is Chairman of the Department of Business Education at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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SPECIAL BUSINESS ROOMS RECOMMENDED FOR SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS 
ENROLLMENTS 
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*Note: This table assumes that approximately 40 per cent of the total enrollment 
will take at least one business subject. 











This estimate, however, does not take into consideration the enrollment 
trends which are facing the secondary schools of America as a result of the 
increased birth rate which followed World War II, and the tight employ- 
ment market which is part of our present economy. The demands for busi- 
ness skills are greater today than ever before, both for vocationally trained 
office workers and for high-school graduates who are trained for economic 
competency. It could very well be that school administrators should be 
preparing for even more than the forty per cent enrollment figure used by 
Goodfellow. 

No rules, made to fit all schools, can be set down. In a small school, the 
number of rooms can be reduced oy careful planning and by the use of 
combination rooms. In very large schools, more space is needed and addi- 
tional space must be provided to meet the need of offices for the staff—a 
problem usually not apparent in smaller institutions. All schools should, 
however, be planning for future expansion to meet the increase in stu- 
dents. 

SIzE oF Rooms 

Although building regulations of some states require a minimum of 
twenty-five square feet per pupil in all classrooms, this is not common 
practice. Actually, the special nature of a business room, the number of 
students within the school, and the existing facilities will all contribute 
to the classroom size and the number of square feet of space which can be 
allowed each student. There are certain recommendations, however, 
which are useful as guides. 
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RECOMMENDED SPACE ALLOWANCES 
Square Feet for Each Pupil 





Room California’ Illinois* Ohio* 


Typewriting 23 
Stenographic 

Bookkeeping 25 
Office Practice 








*Tablet-arm chairs 





These figures show that there is as yet no consensus with regard to the 
space allowance for business rooms. And, as long as actual school con- 
struction lags behind student enrollment, classroom crowding will be an 
inevitable outcome. Administrators should be on the alert, during this 
period of increased enrollments, to prevent overcrowding and alleviate the 
problems which it causes. 

Room size will vary according to the number of training stations needed 
and the space required for each station. The variation is shown in this 
table. 


RECOMMENDED ROOM SIZES 





Room California® Illinois*® Plask & Freeman" Virginia® 





Stand. Classroom 30’ W: 36° L 25°-27’ W: 38’L 

Typewriting 22’ W: 26 6”"L 
Stenographic 22’ W: 34¢L 
Bookkeeping 22’ W: 34¢L 
Office Practice 22’ W: 34L 
One-room Layout 23’ W: 31’L 

Two-room Layout 30’ W: $2’°L 





1Layouts and Facilities for Business Education, Monograph 81, Cincinnati, Ohio: The 
South-Western Publishing Company, 1953. 
*Guide for the One- and Two-Teacher Busi Education Department, Series A—Bulletin No. 
151, Springfield, Illinois, Board of Vocational Education, 1955. 
*Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Research, School Building Division. 
*Vocational Office Training, Monograph 70, Cincinnati, Ohio: The South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1953. 
SLayouts and Facilities for Busi: Education, op. cit. 
*Guide for the One- and Two-Teacher Business Education Department, op. cit. 
for Layout of All 
Physical i Education, The 
American Business Education Yearbook, Volume V, 1948, New York University Bookstore, 18 
Washington Place, New York 3, New York. 
®Vocational Office Training, op. cit. 
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LocaTIONs OF Rooms 


Perhaps the most important consideration concerning general location 
of business education classrooms is that all of them should be arranged 
in a logical and functional order. The shorthand room, for example, 
should be adjacent to the typewriting room so students may easily move 
from one room to the other when the time comes to transcribe shorthand 
notes. In like manner, the office machines room should either be a part of 
the office practice room or should be located between the office practice 
and bookkeeping rooms so students from both areas can use the machines 
in connection with their studies. 

The location of the business rooms with specific regard to natural light- 
ing is also very important. If all of the rooms can be arranged in a row in 
the best lighted wing of a building, adequate natural light can be available 
to all subjects. If, however, only one or two rooms can take advantage of 
the best natural light, the typewriting and bookkeeping rooms should re- 
ceive first consideration. General business, business law, consumer prob- 
lems, and other courses in which instruction does not require such a great 
amount of eye strain should be placed in an adjacent part of the building 
with less good natural light. 

Naturally, all classrooms should be removed from street noises or play- 
ground noises, but business subjects which require a great amount of 
concentration should receive special consideration in this respect. Short- 
hand dictation, too, is difficult to record in a noisy environment. 

An important consideration is that the office practice or duplicating — 
machines rooms should be placed close to the main offices of the school. 
In many schools, an integral part of the office practice course is the office 
work the students do for officials and teachers; this factor, in itself, is a 
good reason why the business rooms should be on the first floor (assuming 
that the offices are also located there). Then, too, much of the school 
duplicating is done either by the office practice classes, or on the machines 
in those classes. It is obvious that, if this is actually the case, the classrooms 
should be placed near the office for convenience and efficiency. 

A final consideration is that the classrooms should be provided with 
washing facilities. Business students work with materials which soil their 
hands—carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, duplicating ink and supplies, 
and typewriting cleaning and oiling materials—and students should have 
easy access to washing facilities so they will not soil their clothes or the 
completed work. 


LIGHTING 
The great amount of reading and writing which is required of the stu- 
dents in the business education classes is a warning signal which must be 
heeded when considering lighting, both natural and artificial. Reference 
has already been made to the need for better-than-average lighting in 
the classrooms used for bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting. The 
topic, however, needs more consideration. 
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Much of the work in certain other subject matter areas is done without 
any great amount of strain on the eyes of the student. He may look at his 
book for a short period, then look at the teacher while he is talking, and 
then turn his attention to the chalkboard at the front of the room. If 
there is poor visibility due to either glare or insufficient lighting, he is 
able to make a change within a very few minutes without being exposed 
to a prolonged period of strain. 

This is not the case in one of the specialized skill classrooms. While 
taking a timed writing, doing tabulation exercises, posting entries from the 
journal to the ledger, transcribing shorthand notes, or performing other 
work involving copying, the student is forced to focus his attention on 
written or printed material for long periods of time. This intensive use 
of the eyes must receive special consideration from the administration so 
that permanent damage will not be done to the eyes of business students. 

The ideal situation is to have as much natural light as it is possible to 
secure. Correct room location is one way to achieve this, as is correct 
window size and placement. The proper use of color combinations can 
add effectively to the refraction of light to areas of the room which would 
otherwise be too dark. Glass brick has also been used to add non-glare 
light, and since it is possible to secure directional types of glass blocks, 
light can be deflected toward the ceiling where it is diffused to all parts 
of the room. 

Artificial lighting is necessary in every classroom, so the utmost care 
and planning should be used in order to provide sufficient light. A non- 
glare system of lighting is most desirable, and at the present time the cold 
cathode type of fluorescent tube is a popular choice. Cold cathode fluores- 
cent lighting provides instantaneous, shadowless, soft, economical light 
which is free from glare or flicker. 

The unit of measurement for lighting is in terms of foot-candles, and 
it is generally believed that any classroom should have ai least thirty foot- 
candles of light at the desk of any student. This means, then, that in the 
subjects which involve the greatest amount of eye strain no less than forty 
and possibly even fifty foot-candles of light should be provided. 


LAYOUT SUGGESTIONS 


In considering the total number of secondary schools in the United 
States, today, one finds that the largest number is those which have one- 
teacher and one-room business education departments. It is in the one- 
room departments that the school administrators and the business teachers 
experience their greatest layout problems. 

Some writers have suggested the use of drop-head desks for the smaller 
schools which have only one room. One of the objections to the use of 
drop-head desks concerns the need for excessive repairs to typewriters 
which occurs when the students pull the top of the desk down while the 
typewriter carriage is not centered over the well. The carriage is sprung 
out of line as a result and the repair cost is often excessive—not to men- 





tion the inconvenience caused by having the typewriter in the repair — 
shop instead of in the classroom. 

Cost is a second objection. The drop-head type of desk is much more 
expensive than the ordinary classroom typewriting desk. 

A third objection is that there is not enough leg room underneath the 
desk when the typewriter has been lowered and the flat desk top is in use. 
It is obvious that the typewriter, when lowered, has to rest somewhere, 
and the only place it can rest is in the area which has been provided for 
leg room. 

Small schools, then, may have to provide a dual-purpose room—that is, 
a room which is equipped with both typewriting tables and general 
purpose desks. Since the dual-purpose room is not used to capacity dur- 
ing any one hour of the day, its effectiveness may be questioned from that 
point of view. The point may be well taken, but it is possible to raise the 
same question about the home economics rooms, industrial arts rooms, 
chemistry rooms, and the like. Each school should consider all of the 
facts before making a final decision, and the learning factors, health, and 
comfort of the students should receive primary consideration. 

Larger business departments do not face the same problems as the smal- 
ler departments, but careful planning is just as important. In the two- 
room department, it is quite common to provide one classroom for secre- 
tarial subjects—typewriting, shorthand, office practice, office machines— 
and one classroom for the bookkeeping and general business type of 
classes. These rooms should be connected, and it is desirable to have 
storage closets and the office of the business department between the two 
rooms. 

The medium-size high school may require three classrooms for business 
education subjects. These, too, should be connected and should be ar- 
ranged for maximum utility. The center room should be set up for 
office practice (including office machines) , with the room on one side for 
bookkeeping and shorthand and the room on the other side for typewrit- 
ing. If the school has a distributive education program, it might be neces- 
sary to move shorthand into the office practice room and house bookkeep- 
ing and the distributive subjects together. 

Larger high schools require still other layouts, and the schools are often 
able to utilize the space much more economically by scheduling classes 
in each room for each period of the day. The California State Depart- 
ment of Education,® for example, recommends 40-station rooms for short- 
hand and the “general” classrooms, 35-station rooms for typewriting, 
and separate rooms for distributive education and office practice which 
are arranged as needed. 

All schools should have adequate provisions for the use of visual aids. 
Electrical outlets should be installed in several places around the room 
so that extension cords will not have to be laid across the floor when a 
projector of some sort is to be used. It is desirable, too, to have each room 


*Layout and Facilities for Business Education, op. cit. 
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equipped with a permanent screen hung at the front of the room so that 
it can be unrolled with a minimum of trouble and confusion. 

Shades should be provided for all of the windows, too, so the room 
can be darkened easily and quickly. If the room is on the side of the build- 
ing where the natural light ordinarily is very strong, it will be necessary 
to install dark shades so that maximum visibility is possible, even on 
bright days. Ventilation in the rooms is important when using any kind 
of visual aid which requires a darkened room. 

No discussion of layout would be complete without a reference to 
distributive education classrooms. Whether or not the school is extremely 
large, and whether or not the school is able to provide a separate class- 
room for the distributive subjects is not a prime factor; the school which 
offers training in this area should provide certain features and conven- 
iences. 

Because of the special nature of the subject matter and instruction, 
most of the authorities recommend a seminar type of layout for classroom 
discussion and instruction. The students should not be arranged in rows, 
but should sit around tables so that group discussion can be promoted. 
For large classes, it may be necessary to have more than one such group, 
but the point to be emphasized is that group discussion is desirable. 
Needless to say, discussion can be going on in several groups simultane- 
ously. 

Another important consideration for the distributive education rooms 
is that of providing open shelves, showcases, and window display areas. In 
distributive education, as in many other areas, one learns best by doing— 
not by listening or reading about how it is done. If the training program 
is to be adequate, provision must be made for such important topics as 
window display, showcard painting, and counter arrangements. Often, 
the best place for some of these facilities may be in the corridors of the 
main building. For example, window displays which are in the classroom 
will attract little attention other than from the students enrolled in the 
distributive classes, but those in the corridors will be seen by a large ma- 
jority of the entire student body and faculty. 

It is difficult to separate the equipment needs of the distributive educa- 
tion room from the actual layout of the room. Therefore, since distribu- 
tive equipment was discussed in the layout section, it will not be discussed 
again in the section dealing with equipment. 


EQUIPMENT 


The most common piece of equipment found in the business classroom 
is the typewriter. Today, many business educators believe typewriting 
is a tool subject for all students—the same sort of a tool subject as arith- 
metic, spelling, and grammar. For this reason, and since it is necessary 
for almost any type of business job, the choice of typewriter is important 
to the school, student, and employment community. 





The choice of brands is important only in certain instances. All of the 
major typewriter companies manufacture excellent products, and the 
preference and experience of the teacher is usually the deciding factor. 
Yet, several other items should be carefully weighed before final selection 
is made. Briefly, these items are: (1) providing instruction on all of 
the brands of typewriters used in the area, (2) providing instruction on 
the brands which have representatives in the area who will be able to 
give prompt and reliable repair service, (3) providing instruction on all 
the kinds of type (pica, elite, and others) used in the area. 

While it is difficult to see any immediate shift from the manual to the 
electric typewriter in the majority of stations in business offices, the 
electric machine is growing in popularity. The schools, in order to keep 
up with the demands of business, must also offer instruction in the use of 
the electric machines. It is safe to say that each typewriting room should 
be equipped with at least one electric machine for the use of advanced 
typewriting students. Later, as replacements are made, others should be 
added until each classroom has a ratio of about one electric machine 
to each five or six manual machines. 

The need for training on dictating and transcribing machines is steadily 
growing, and many schools offering advanced shorthand and office prac- 
tice need to give instruction on these machines. It is possible to rent 
dictating and transcribing machines for short periods of time and the 
rental plan is often sufficient to meet student needs. 

Computing machines and duplicating machines are other necessary 
items of equipment for most business departments. Most business firms 
use electric machines, and, while instruction on their use would be highly 
desirable, the transfer of skills from the manual to the electric machine 
is usually a minor matter and can be accomplished on the job after 
graduation. Rapid strides have been made in recent years in duplicating 
machines; therefore, it is highly desirable to have instruction in as many 
types of duplicating machines as possible. 

Office equipment of any type or brand is expensive and a productive 
tool—not a toy. Administrators and business teachers should insist that 
adequate supervision be maintained over equipment at all times and that 
proper maintenance policies be followed. 





The next ten years will see many changes and improvements in business 
education, particularly on the secondary-school level. Current trends show that a 


changes in curriculum and objectives, and a new faith in and emphasis on 
research.—_ JOHN E. WHITCRAFT, Supervisor of Business Education, Bureau 
of Business and Distributive Education, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New Y ork. 














CHAPTER Vii 


The Good Business Education Department 


Is Staffed with Competent Teachers 


E. C. McGILL 
and THEODORE WOODWARD 


a is an honored profession. Probably no other profession 
exerts so much influence upon the lives of young people. The pages of 
history are generously sprinkled with the names of those who have been 
teachers. Teachers help to mould ethical principles, develop personal 
attitudes, and direct the appreciations and understandings that are carried 
through life by their students. The successful and effective teacher must 
be endowed with a love for children, a liking for people, and a desire to 
help young people. Yes! the responsibilities of the teacher are heavy and 
are fundamental to our way of life. 

Teachers who have left their mark on the lives of others are friendly 
and understanding, yet firm and steady in their fundamental beliefs. 
Such teachers will draw students to them and will have a profound in- 
fluence upon their lives. A competent and effective teacher will have poise 
and confidence in his ability; strong character which will lead to desirable 
ethical and moral development of those with whom he comes in contact; 
versatility in personal interests; wholesome personality; strong and sin- 
cere enthusiasm for teaching; the ability to motivate learning, to instil! 
confidence, to encourage curiosity, and to strive for mastery, even perfec- 
tion. Certainly neatness and appropriateness in dress, cheerfulness, 
patience, resourcefulness, cooperativeness, a keen sense of humor, and 
countless other qualities which are associated with successful teachers 
are important and can best be developed in students when the teacher 
himself possesses them. 

A competent business teacher is one who not only trains his students 
to a high degree of technical proficiency, but who also inspires them to 
achieve ever higher standards, to seek worth-while goals in life, and to 
develop a more thorough understanding and appreciation of the role 
of business in American society. He is one who can direct others to 
ethical and successful practices in business and who is himself capable 

E. C. McGill is Head of the Department of Business Education at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Theodore Woodward is Head of the Department of Business Education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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of participating in business affairs. He must be able to relate the work in 
business subjects to the responsibilities of citizenship and to ethical, 
moral, and spiritual values. He must be sensitive to the social, economic, 
and political problems of the times and their influence on education. 


UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION 

In addition to the general qualities and characteristics which all 
teachers should possess, formal preparation at the college level is necessary 
today. The undergraduate preparation of the business teacher should — 
include a broad, general education—an appreciation and knowledge of 
the liberal disciplines. Business teachers do not teach in a vacuum; nor 
do they live unto themselves. The business teacher who has a more-than- 
general acquaintanceship with other areas than business is better able to 
relate business education to life in our society. 

The undergraduate preparation of the business teacher should include 
a thorough grounding in educational philosophy, educational theory, and 
the processes of learning. He should receive training that will help him 
meet the ever-present problems of curriculum, instruction; organizing and 
administering, and guidance. 

The undergraduate preparation of the business teacher should include 
special professional education—that which acquaints the prospective busi- 
ness teacher with the history and philosophy of business education, the 
curricular and teaching problems involved, and the part of business edu- 
cation in the total pattern of education. Student teaching is included in 
this phase of the preparation and let us hope that the experience is a satis- 
factory one. 

The undergraduate preparation of business teachers must include, 
obviously, a mastery of the subject matter of business and demonstrable 
skills in the technical subjects. Business experience will help immeasure- 
ably in the application of classroom activities to business situations and 
provide a more realistic instruction. If this is not possible, he should 
read business magazines, visit places of business, and attend business con- 
ferences at every opportunity. The business education teacher should 
keep abreast of changing philosophies in education as well as trends in 
business operation and practice; concern himself with changing methods 
of teaching as they relate to teaching in general as well as in business 
education. 

Historically, the preparation of business teachers has been devoted 
largely to the development of skills without relating them to fundamental 
concepts and understandings. This has resulted inevitably in a rather 
prevalent belief among educational institutions, school administrators, 
lay people, and many business teachers themselves that business educa- 
tion is concerned only with the skills of clerical and stenographic work. 
Skills are only the tools of business and should be considered only as 
“means to an end.” A teacher of shorthand, typewriting, or bookkeeping 
who is concerned only with the minutiae of these subjects, who knows little 
of current business problems, basic economic concepts and understandings, 
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or the role of business in society is a teacher of tools and not of business 
education. The business teacher himself should be trained to think 
‘constructively about business and economic problems. He should 
stimulate and lead his students to develop objective and scientific processes 
of thinking. 

It has been recommended by the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, a division of the United Business Educa- 

tion Association (NEA), that the undergraduate (Bachelor's degree) 
. training program of a business teacher should be distributed as follows: 


General Education 38-42%, 
General Professional Education 8-12%, 
Special Professional Education 

(including Student Teaching) 8-12%, 
Business and Related Subject Matter 38-42%, 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate study for the career teacher should have as its purpose the 
improvement of his teaching. Improvement, perhaps, can be more effec- 
tive and purposeful after he has had experience which will point up the 
need for improvement. Continued certification should be contingent 
upon professional improvement through graduate study, business experi- 
ence, and travel. A Master’s degree should be considered as the minimum 
preparation for the career teacher. 

Graduate credit in itself should not be the goal of advanced study. 
For this reason, the professional standing of the school and the quality of 
the graduate offering should be of major significance. Schools which in- 
spire and challenge their students, not merely offer additional courses, are 
undoubtedly the ones offering the most important type of graduate study. 
Graduate level work should not only enrich the academic and professional 
background of the teacher, it should also broaden his educational per- 
spective, deepen his philosophy, and strengthen his ties to the profession 
of teaching. 


PROFESSIONAL STATURE 

Teaching is a profession. Being a member of a profession should in- 
clude membership in the professional associations and participation in 
their affairs; attendance at local, state, regional, and national conferences 
at every opportunity even at personal sacrifice; the reading of professional 
journals; and the application of the findings of research and experience 
to the problems of the classroom. 

Teaching is a profession. As such it demands ethical relationships, a 
strong desire to be of service to humanity, the best possible preparation, 
loyalty, pride, and devotion from those who claim to be its members. 





CHAPTER Vill 


The Good Business Education Department 


Has Adequate Supervision 
and Coordination 


VERNER L. DOTSON 


| a very limited analysis of the high-school principal's duties and 
responsibilities will reveal the need for the assistance of a supervisor of 
business education to lighten his load and extend the effectiveness of his 
supervisory activities. The principal wants the best possible learning 
situation for his pupils every minute of the school day; to reach this ideal, 
he knows the necessity of good instructional materials, good equipment, 
and, above all, good teachers. He recognizes his supervisory program as 
one of his major responsibilities; consequently, he lays out careful plans 
to make his supervision effective even though tremendous pressure of his 
administrative duties leaves an inadequate amount of time for it. 

But he is immediately confronted with almost insuperable difficulties— 
his carefully made plans are torn to pieces by new administrative prob- 
lems that pop up with complete unexpectedness; he has ten or more de- 
partments each requiring specialized knowledge and experience for the 
leadership that would make his supervision most worth while; he has some 
excellent teachers, professionally alert, seeking the best methods and 
materials of,instruction, but he also has inexperienced teachers who are 
in great need of careful direction, and other teachers with long experience 
in using obsolete, ineffective methods, who will resist, to the bitter end, 
any suggestions of change (a change would be an admission of years of 
failure to use the best methods and materials). With conditions such as 
these, a principal should welcome the assistance of a supervisor who would 
be able to help find solutions to some of his difficulties. 

The following analysis of the functions of the supervisor of business 
education will indicate the many ways in which he can serve the classroom 
teacher, the principal, the central administration, and the community 
(including the pupil) . 


DEVELOPING CoursEs OF STUDY AND SELECTING MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


The business education curriculum should be in a constant state of re- 
vision and development, for we live in a dynamic society where changes 
in business procedures are taking place daily. If the courses and materials 


Verner L. Dotson is Director of Business Education in the Public Schools of Seattle, 
Washington. 
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of instruction are not changed, they fail to meet the needs of business and 
the personal needs of the students, Consider the greatly increased use of 
office machines—in number, variety, and purpose—that occurred during 
the war and is still being accelerated. To ignore the changes in the offices 
caused by this increased mechanization and make no adjustments in the 
training of beginning office workers would seriously handicap them and 
bring the schools under criticism from the business community. 

Or consider the changes that are being brought about by time and 
motion studies, office work simplification, and automation that are being 
applied so extensively throughout the country at the present time. The 
courses of study and materials of instruction should reflect the new 
office procedures as soon as possible after they are fully established. It 
should be the responsibility of the supervisor of business education 
to provide the opportunity for a teacher to keep up to date in the field 
in which his pupils are being trained. Furthermore, he should help de- 
velop a situation that would make it easy for the teachers to work to- 
gether in preparing and selecting materials that are needed to incorporate 
these changes into the business education curriculum. 

Making adjustments in the business education curriculum to correspond 
to the changing conditions of the business office is only one of the many 
technical problems that the supervisor should be ready to assist the prin- 
cipal in solving. The curriculum must be set up to give training in skill 
development to meet the exacting demands of the vocation, but business 
education is more than technical training. It is cultural, scientific, and 
intellectual. It has a contribution to make to general education so worth 
while that it should be a part of the education of every youth. 

All people should know enough about business institutions—their func- 
tions, purposes, procedures, and practices—to use their services intelli- 
gently. The consumer should get full value for each dollar that he spends; 
the businessman should have no unnecessary expense through ignorant or 
unfair practices of the buyer. Cost of distribution of our manufactured 
products is far too great and is rising continuously from year to year. 
Much of this rise in cost of goods and services results from insufficient 
knowledge on the part of both seller and consumer. Schools can go a long 
way in providing the training that would reverse this trend. 

The statements emphasizing the importance of social-economic and 
consumer-business competencies are not new; they are very commonplace, 
but to a large degree they are only statements of theory and not an actual 
part of the curriculum of most schools of the country, as they should be. 

The supervisor has some very definite responsibilities that must be 
considered if curriculum revision or development is to give business educa- 
tion the place in the curriculum that is needed by a society so completely 
dependent on business and so much a part of business as the society in 
the United States. Some of these responsibilities are: 

1. The course of study for all departments of the junior and senior high schools must 
be carefully evaluated to find the non-functional materials and the unnecessary dupli- 
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cations and to replace them with the type of consumer-business education that the 
present-day society needs. 

2. Careful consideration must be given to the allocation of the learning experiences of 
consumer education to the science, social studies, home economics, and other depart- 
ments as well as to the business education department. 

3. Opportunity must be provided and encouragement given for all of the teachers 
to participate in curriculum development. 

4. This work must be the cooperative type of group activity in which teachers, 
students, and supervisors grow together as the curriculum develops. 

5. Business-economic competency for all students would require a supervisor who is 
imbued with a crusading spirit and an impelling desire to reach such a goal. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 

Supervision is largely for the purpose of improving instruction. The 
philosophy and the practice of the supervisor of business education would 
agree with those of the principal in his general supervision; namely, the 
supervisor, as well as the teachers, is a learner; all work and learn together 
in the democratic, cooperative process of evaluation and development of 
methods of instruction. The supervisor who approaches his task with 
humility, who makes it plain that he comes to each school in a spirit of 
willingness to serve in whatever way will most directly improve instruction 
in business education has a worth-while contribution to make to the work 
of the principal. Many of the techniques and devices of supervision would 
be those customarily used by the principal, but with the added advantage 
of a full-time specialist who would be bringing together the resources of 
all of the schools or departments within a school to concentrate on the 
work. 

Some of the services that the principal could expect the supervisor to 
provide for the improvement of instruction in business education are: 


1. Evaluation and recommendation of visual and auditory teaching aids, such as 
motion pictures, filmstrips, bookkeeping charts, sound recordings, exhibits, field trips. 
2. Arrangement for intervisitation among teachers of different schools. 
3. Demonstrations by outstanding teachers. 
4. Classroom visitation, observation, and individual conference. 
5. Teachers meetings and conferences under the direction of national leaders in 
ousiness education. 
6. Guidance of teachers into summer training courses under outstanding leaders of 
business education. 
7. Organization of in-office training for business teachers. 
8. Development of standard tests which will act as motivating devices for the teacher 
and the learner. 
9. Planning workshops for the exchange of ideas and the development of group 
projects. 
10. Carrying on the activities which are summarized in the remainder of this chapter. 


ASSISTING THE TEACHER 


Most teachers are intensely interested in their pupils and the work 
they are doing; they desire to be effective. They need recognition of their 
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good work, and they want help with their problems. It is the function of 
the supervisor to provide the organization and facilities to meet these 
needs of the teachers. 

It may be that the teacher is working under conditions where it is 
impossible to get good results. For instance, a teacher may be striving 
to train students to qualify for stenographic positions when little or no 
provision is made for the teacher and pupils to be together in a room 
equipped with typewriters. The supervisor should be able to show the 
administration the necessity for the time and the room by pointing out 
that the pupils are unable to meet the standards demanded in the busi- 
ness office under such conditions, and by explaining the complexity of 
transcription—how it involves more than the ability to type, ability to read 
shorthand notes, and knowledge of English, for these basic skills must be 
integrated and developed into job usefulness. 

Or it may be that the teacher has organized his office practice class to 
operate as a model office. He then attempts to teach the use of the many 
different office machines, follow the procedures and routines of a regular 
office, and, at the same time, cut the stencils and do the office work for the 
school all without a text, a course of study, or a systematic schedule of 
assignments. For this teacher, with the great burden of his duties, to 
find the time to assemble materials and develop a course of study without 
any assistance is almost impossible; but with a committee of office practice 
teachers from a number of schools working together, with the assistance of 
a coordinator, the job can be done. 

In a curriculum developed under good supervision, the teacher of 
secretarial practice would not have to work himself into a state of nervous 
exhaustion trying to teach in this concluding course many of the skills 
and much of the special knowledge and attitudes that should have been 
taught long before in numerous classes, as may be the case in the unsuper- 
vised system. 

CoorbDINATING DUTIES OF THE SUPERVISOR 

All of the schools of equal level in the same school system should follow 
the same courses of study and have uniformity of standards and achieve- 
ment so that students can transfer from one school to another without 
loss of time or credit. Achieving uniformity is difficult in any department, 
but in the business field, the problem is particularly complex. Certain 
courses are essential to prepare every pupil for today’s world; others are 
highly vocational. The grade placement of vocational skills, such as short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typing, and machine calculation, must be determined 
not only by student readiness but also by the necessity to develop top 
skill just prior to employment. (When uniform courses and standards do 
not exist, it is the duty of the supervisor to initiate the monumental task 
of developing them; if the task has been completed, it is time to start 
again to bring them up to date.) 

If there is to be uniformity of courses of study and standards of achieve- 
ment in this constantly changing business field, committees of teachers 
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must continue at work year after year under informed leadership, select- 
ing, developing, and integrating materials of instruction. The supervisor 
must take the responsibility for securing the active participation of 
teachers and administrators from the different levels and from the com- 
munity in the development of a curriculum in business education. This 
curriculum should begin in the junior high school and continue, with 
unity and proper sequence, through the three years of senior high school 
and the junior college or post-high-school level. Proper coordination 
should prevent unnecessary duplications and make room in the cur- 
riculum for other types of general education. 


SETTING Up STANDARDS OF. ACHIEVEMENT 

Standards of achievement should be set up for each business subject 
area to provide an incentive for pupils to do good work and to provide 
a uniform guide for all teachers within the school system for which the 
supervisor is responsible. As business education has two objectives, both 
must be considered. Standards for the cultural, personal-use objective 
must fit the needs of the individual pupil in accordance with his ability, 
interest, and the use he will make of his learning experiences; on the 
other hand, standards for the vocational objective must be based on those 
set by business for the beginning office worker—this means actual student 
accomplishment. When a*student is rated or graded according to voca- 
tional standards, he should not be graded on the class average, for the 
class may be one of very inferior ability or the teacher’s method of in- 
struction may be bad. Nor should the grade be based on student effort 
and good personality, important as they are; grading must be determined 
by ability to perform on the job. 

SELECTION, PURCHASE, AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT 

Office machines and equipment for use in the training of students for 
business positions are expensive, and a variety of machines is unavoidably 
necessary if the schools are to provide the training the office manager re- 
quires of his employees. There is such a large number of machines of 
different make, style, and purpose that selection is a difficult problem. 
The supervisor should get a committee made up of office managers and 
business educators to recommend selection. 

The business community will be ready to supply whatever support is 
necessary to secure the machines for training purposes when it fully under- 
stands the needs of the schools. The supervisor should work with the 
maintenance department to see that all machines are regularly cleaned and 
kept in good condition to prevent one of the teachers’ greatest sources of 
annoyance—“Machine out of order.” The supervisor should show the 
administration the value of the establishment of a policy of regular re- 
placement of equipment. 


PROMOTING Goop PuBLIC RELATIONS 
School administrators are well aware of the necessity for community 
approval of their educational program. Enthusiastic popular approval 
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of the schools helps to prevent unjust criticism and encourages strong 
financial support. The position of supervisor of business education creates 
a unique opportunity for the building of a friendly, understanding com- 
munity relationship—particularly with the business community. 

A large percentage of the beginning office workers are the graduates of 
the business departments of the high schools without any additional 
training. These business graduates are the salesmen of the school—for 
better or worse. An ineffective stenographer, an inaccurate typist, a poor 
speller, a clerk unable to add correctly or write legibly naturally causes 
the employer to blame the school for the deficiencies. If businessmen are 
given an opportunity to make constructive suggestions for training office 
workers and if they are given an insight into the problems faced by the 
schools, their understanding and support are won. 


PRINCIPAL AND SUPERVISOR RELATIONSHIPS 


Unhappiness and ineffectiveness may be the result of the efforts of the 
supervisor if the relationship with the principal is based on status and 
lines of authority. Success can come from a flexible policy, cooperatively 
determined, where it makes little difference who supplies the ideas, just 
as long as the teacher profits. 

It is impossible to separate administrative and supervisory functions. 
The nature of the position of principal is such that both are his respon- 
sibilities, and many times the supervisor also performs both duties. 


Solution of the problem is not allocating authority; it is, rather, finding 
the kind of leadership to which teachers respond. 


SUPERVISION IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


If the large city high school, with its many experienced teachers and 
a department head, needs a supervisor, how much more serious is the 
need of the small high school? The principal of the small high school 
has many of the same duties to perform as the principal in the large high 
school, but often without the assistance of a vice-principal, counselors, 
supervisors, or visiting consultants. In addition to all his other duties, he 
may have to teach part time. He may also have the problem of rapid 
turnover of inexperienced ‘teachers. With a situation like this, he cer- 
tainly needs the help of a qualified supervisor. 

The state supervisor would be the logical person to whom he should 
turn, but unfortunately, only one third of the states have supervisors. 

When, in February 1956, the Administrators Division of the United 
Business Education Association, NEA, met in Chicago and discussed the 
question: “What is the best way to improve business education, nation- 
wide?” it was decided that the encouragement of the appointment of 
qualified state supervisors of business education offers greatest possibilities. 

Parker Liles, Supervisor of Business Education in Atlanta, Georgia, 
was appointed chairman of a committee to set up standards for the 
qualifications of state supervisors, and to promote their appointment. The 
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consultative services of Dr. Liles are available without chagre to interested 
principals. 

The complexity and highly technical character of the business educa- 
tion field and the relative infrequency of this type of training in the pre- 
paration of the high-school principal should convince him that a busi- 
ness education supervisor (still so rare in this country) would be a wel- 
come ally. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals could be very 
influential in securing the appointment of city and state supervisors of 
business education if its members were convinced of the necessity for estab- 
lishing and filling these positions. 

While the leadership of the state supervisor would be invaluable, he 
could never take place of a building supervisor on the job every day. The 
small high school especially needs a well-qualified department head. As 
student enrollment increases, and the employment of beginning teachers 
with little experience accentuates the need for supervision, the small high 
school should pay enough money for headship to be able to retain the 
services of one experienced business teacher in that capacity. Even in 
the large city high school, the city supervisor must depend to a large 
extent on the leadership of the department head to carry out the 
supervisory program. 

Perhaps the modern concept of teacher improvement holds some hope 
for both large and small high schools—that dynamic practice of using 
teachers to help each other. Under the right conditions, every business 
teacher can get inspiration and ideas of real value from visits to teachers 
in his department and other departments, both in his own and other 
schools. 

Yet, in the last analysis, it is the high-school principal who has the 
responsibility for supervision in his own building. He must find the 
opportunity to recognize the superior achievement of each of his teachers, 
and he must find ways to help them overcome their deficiencies. 





The program of activities of a city supervisor are primarily advisory and 
consultative; however, many activities of an administrative nature are also in- 
volved. In actual practice, the two merge into one. Thus, the supervisor is con- 
cerned with both supervision and administration in planning such activities as 
in-service training programs and workshops, courses of study, testing programs, 
experimentation and research, contests, room layouts, types and kinds of office 
machines, furniture, and equipment—EDITH C. SIDNEY, Supervisor in the 
Bureau of Business Education, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 














CHAPTER IX 


The Good Department Of Business 
Education Sponsors a Chapter of the 
Future Business Leaders of America 

HOLLIS GUY 


cation for leadership is a responsibility of business education 
that must be provided for the youth of today in order that they may live 
happily and prosper in the expanding economy of tomorrow. The schools 
have at their command the Future Business Leaders of America, an 
organization which serves as a means of giving young people who plan 
to enter business an opportunity to prepare for leadership as well as for 
employment. The United Business Education Association, NEA, has as 
one of its activities the sponsorship of this organization for young adults. 

Since the founding of FBLA in 1942 by Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the national -organization has chartered 
nearly 2,000 chapters with approximately 50,000 members in high schools 
and colleges. The general framework includes local chapters, state chap- 
ters, and the national organization. The local chapter may function as a 
single unit or it may be composed of separate clubs for different groups 
of business students. Its members are enrolled in one or more business 
subjects—office or sales and store areas—irrespective of whether such edu- 
cation is Federally reimbursed. 

The state chapter consists of delegates and representatives from each 
local chapter. These delegates meet once a year to transact the business 
of the state chapter, review the work of the organization, conduct a state 
convention, and make plans for the national convention. There is an 
adult chairman, appointed by the sponsoring organization, who super- 
vises the activities at the state level. Candidates for offices must have the 
endorsements of the FBLA state committee, the local sponsor, and the 
high-school principal or college department head. 

The national organization holds an annual convention in late June to 
which state chapters send two delegates and the local chapter may send 
one or more representatives. The national organization has its head- 
quarters office in the NEA Education Center in Washington, D. C. Here 
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a staff under the direction of the UBEA executive director provides the 
local and state chapters with the following services: 

1. Issues a national publication FBLA Forum, for individual members of each local 
FBLA chapter. 

2. Supplies national membership cards and seals. 

3. Acts as custodian of the association's emblem. 

4. Provides promotional materials, renders administrative services to local and state 
chapters, maintains records, and prepares audits. 

5. Prepares and mails bulletins to state and local chapters; also assembles and mails 
special packets of program materials to chapter sponsors. 

6. Issues charters to local chapters. 

7. Investigates, approves, works with the organizing committees, and issues charters to 
state chapters. 

8. Cooperates with institutions of higher learning and FBLA committees in the 
several states and territories in the general promotion of the FBLA organization. 

9. Performs liaison functions on the national level with other recognized youth organ- 
izations, adult professional and business organizations, and governmental agencies. 

10. Assumes responsibility for activities usually performed by state chapters in those 
states in which state chapters are not yet organized. 

11. In cooperation with the state chapters, renders advice and assistance in the inaugu- 
ration and installation of local chapters. 

12. Provides for the exchange of ideas at the national level for the successful opera- 
tion of local and state FBLA chapters. 

13. Assists in planning for and directing the national convention. 

14. Provides consultative service to local and state chapters. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING FBLA CHAPTERS 

In organizing a chapter of FBLA, the business teachers should present 
the purposes of FBLA and plan of organization to their classes. If ten or 
more students are interested in becoming members of a local chapter, they 
may organize and apply for a charter. An existing club may be the nucleus 
of the Future Business Leaders of America chapter. 

Each student who is taking a subject in the business department is 
eligible for membership. Scholarship should not be the criterion; often, 
students who are not outstanding need to have an opportunity to parti- 
cipate in organized club activities. Requirements in addition to being 
enrolled in a business subject should be: a good attendance record, 
willingness to work with others in improving school and community re- 
lationships, a desire for self-improvement scholastically as well as person- 
ally, an ambition to work in the field of store or office occupations or to 
become a proprietor of a store or a business executive, and a favorable 
attitude toward the school and its function. 

Emphasis should be toward full student management of the chapter 
under the guidance of the sponsor. Each chapter must have a sponsor who 
is a business teacher. It is desirable to form an advisory committee of men 
and women from the local community to work with the students in 
planning projects that the group can sponsor. This advisory committee 
can be composed of men and women representing the various service 
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clubs, stores, or professional groups. In communities where there is a 
Chamber of Commerce, some of the members of this organization might 
be asked to serve on the advisory committee. 


The chapter or each club within large chapters must select a particular 
task, project, or activity that contributes to the development of leadership 
qualities. Some representative projects for the chapter are: 


e@ Conduct a community survey to determine job possibilities for students with a 
business background. 

@ Make a study to determine what former graduates of the school are doing and what 
their recommendations are for students now in school. 

@ Develop a community handbook describing the business activities of the community 
and suggestions for new enterprises. 

@ Take excursions within the community or to neighboring cities to study employment 
opportunities and business operations. 

@ Develop a set of standards so that students may know what business will expect of 
them as they seek employment. 

@ Form a speakers bureau of business students who can appear before high-school and 
elementary-school assemblies, luncheon clubs, young people's associations, and business 
groups to speak on school-business-community topics. 

@ Sponsor a “Junior Executives Day—Operation FBLA.” 

e@ Engage in a merchandising, manufacturing, sales, or service project. 

@ Plan with local TV and radio stations for a series of broadcasts regarding the place of 
the school in preparing young people for community life. 

@ Make a study to show how our government provides such services as the public 
school, public health, recreation, protection, highways, employment service, and others. 
e@ Furnish stenographic or clerical service to the teachers, parent-teachers organization, 
the Red Cross, or some other worthy group. 


The steps to follow in organizing a chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America are: 


1. Secure a charter application form and instructions from the Future Business 
Leaders of America, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or from 
the chairman of the state FBLA committee. 

2. Complete the charter application form and attach to it (a) the charter fee of one 
dollar, (b) the national dues of fifty cents a member, (c) a list of charter members, and 
(d) a copy of the chapter's constitution and by-laws. 

8. Mail the charter application and its attachments to the National Office or to the 
chairman of the state FBLA committee. Be certain that the proposed project is listed 
at the time the application is submitted. When the application has been approved, the 
National Office will forward to the local sponsor the chapter's charter, membership 
cards, seals, and other materials. 


The official FBLA Chapter Handbook gives complete information for 
organizing and operating the local chapter. It includes a sample consti- 
tution and by-laws, installation ceremonies, suggested projects, and the 
like. The handbook may be secured from the National Office at $1.50 a 
copy. FBLA is an organization that deserves the support of both teachers 
and school administrators. It gives students an opportunity they cannot 
have otherwise. 
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Like many other approved national youth organizations that operate 
as a part of our school system, FBLA is financed by the students them- 
selves. The income from dues is used exclusively for services to state and 
local chapters. One basic principle has been in operation from the 
organization of the first chapter; namely, the students must earn their 
own way—not look to government, business, or individuals for subsidies, 
leadership, or sponsorship as has been the case of some national student 
organizations. This principle is sound if we are to avoid dependence of 
young people on governmental or other agencies for assistance of all kinds. 

The FBLA organization is backed by the best in talent, thought, ex- 
perience, planning, and experimentation in business education clubs 
over a period of more than twenty years. Leading business educators and 
specialists in youth organizations have given generously of their time 
and experience to incorporate in the Future Business Leaders of America 
organization those activities, operating procedures, and principles that 
result in the highest type and most functional organization. Continuous 
experimentation and study are being carried on by the sponsoring organ- 
ization—the '-UBEA—for the purpose of strengthening and adjusting the 
FBLA program whenever and wherever advisable. 

Following is the creed of the Future Business Leaders of America. 
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CREED 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 

I believe that free education is the right of every young person in America. 

I believe that the future of America depends upon mutual understanding and 
cooperation of business, industry, labor, the home, the church, the school, and 
by the peoples of our own and other lands. I agree to do my utmost to bring 
about better understanding and cooperation on the part of all these groups. 

I believe every young person should prepare himself for a useful occupation, 
and that he*should carry on that occupation in a manner that will bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

I believe every young person should be actively interested in better social, 
political, community, and family life. 

I believe every young person has a right to earn his living at a useful occupa- 
tion and that this right should not be denied him because of race, color, or creed. 

I believe every young person should take responsibility for carrying out as- 
Signed tasks in a manner that will reflect credit to himself, his associates, his 
school, and his community. 

I believe in my own ability to work efficiently and to think clearly, and I 
pledge myself to use these abilities to make America a better place for everyone. 














CHAPTER X 


There Is an Adequate Selection, 
Guidance, Placement, and Follow-Up Plan 
J. FRANK DAME 


| business education requires that careful selection proc- 
esses, internal guidance functions, proper placement facilities, and con- 
tinuing follow-up procedures be initiated and maintained. The proper 
development of these facilities necessitates careful thinking and planning 
as well as a persistent attention to the idea that something is actually 
happening in each aforementioned area. 


SELECTION 


There are two elements in selection as applied to business education; 
namely, interest and ability. These are about equal in importance as 
factors entering into the determination of possible success in vocational 
business education. Perhaps a definition or explanation of what voca- 
tional business education is would be helpful at this point. It is that kind 
of business education that is eventually going to be used by the learner as 
a means for earning a living. It. is true that business education contributes 
to general education, but in business education there is a predominantly 
vocational objective which must be met. 

There are three major selection techniques which may be carried on 
in business education. The first has to do with prognostic testing. This 
technique is not, as yet, well developed and, considered by itself, is not 
sufficient. The recently developed Kuder Preference Record! provides 
help in localizing general areas of interest which some teachers are using. 
The Hoke? and Turse’ tests have been used in connection with predict- 
ing success in shorthand, but, in general, the relationships between test 
scores and achievement have been too low to warrant full acceptance of 
them for this purpose. Clerical aptitude tests of the Minnesota and Detroit 
type are used in many school and business personnel departments, but 
they too cannot be fully accepted. 

1Kuder, G. Frederic, Preference Record, Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 
a a Hoke Prognostic Test of Stenographic Ability, hn 
*Turse, Paul L., Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test, World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 1940. 

J. Frank Dame is Head of the Department of Business Education at Florida 

State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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The second technique used in selection processes involves an analysis of 
the relationship between school marks in various school subjects and the 
subject to be studied. It has been fairly well established, through research 
procedures, that there is a slight relationship between arithmetic marks 
and success in bookkeeping and accounting. English and language marks 
as compared to shorthand enjoy a limited reliability ratio. 

The third possible technique utilizes the exploratory or tryout course 
as a means of introducing the pupil, through experience of a direct nature, 
to the various specialized fields of business education. Actually the tryout 
experience is already being carried on when a student takes the elementary 
course in a subject such as shorthand or bookkeeping. The weakness in 
this type of exploration is that he has made up his mind to choose that 
field of specialization and he may find, after a whole year, that he is not 
fitted for the course by either interest or ability or possibly both. This 
kind of tryout, therefore, develops what may be termed a negative guid- 
ance process. It may be that properly developed short-unit tryouts with 
a few weeks’ attention to each possible field of specialization in business 
education may have a positive effect in that students thus have an oppor- 
tunity to “taste” the actual offering that decisions can be reached without 
loss of confidence in himself. Thus a positive process of actual tryout by 
every student in the school at the ninth- or early tenth-grade level may 
prove to be a valuable guidance process. Such tryout courses are now 
conducted in several systems. They usually consist of six weeks in short- 
hand, six weeks in selling, as well as six weeks in a combination of book- 
keeping and clerical procedures. 

None of the methods of selection just described possesses sufficient re- 
liability and validity to warrant the use of any one of the three to the 
exclusion of the others. Probably the guidance-minded school will be 
utilizing elements of at least two possible procedures: In many cases all 
three will be found in the same school. Undoubtedly the school which 
combines elements of all will be in the preferred position of giving the 
best service to its pupils and community. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 


All teachers of business subjects are faced with a great variety of guid- 
ance problems. Because their work is so closely related to the work of 
the world, it falls to their lot to handle a wide scope of guidance problems. 
These problems are not only those of the individual student, but also 
those having to do with the mechanics by which @esirable educational 
practices may be achieved. 

The general objective of all guidance is to assist the individual to make 
his choices intelligently. Such choices include educational as well as voca- 
tional, and, of course, the former is closely related to the latter. Since 
this is especially true in business education, there is a very strong and 
supportable argument for giving particular attention to guidance from 
the standpoint of the business department. 
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The principal, the guidance counselor, as well as teachers, possess 
strong appreciation for the peculiar needs and requirements of a business 
education curriculum. Students who take business courses should possess 
something approaching an average ability as well as interest in order that 
they may succeed in school and in business following graduation from 
high school. The vocational or career conference, whereby outside speakers 
from business come into the school and meet with groups of students 
who evidence interest in given lines of work, is an effective guidance 
technique. Speakers who have a background of experience and who can 
give valid expression to the advantages and disadvantages of their chosen 
line of work can be of great help. They are clearly able to impress the 
student with the need for sufficient background in relation to the line of 
work under discussion and are likewise able to portray the possible future 
in a given line of work. 

A personal history blank for each student is absolutely necessary if edu- 
cational guidance outcomes are to be properly achieved. This record 
should carry numerous personality evaluations by teachers and should 
serve as a recorded history of the student in terms of his accomplish- 
ments in exploratory courses, results of prognostic and intelligence tests, 
scholastic records and judgments as to his work habits and possibility of 
success, as well as future educational and vocational plans or desires. This 
record should be brought up-to-date from year to year after graduation 


by the addition of pertinent, follow-up information whenever such be- 
comes available. 


PLACEMENT 

An adequate placement service should be maintained by each school 
teaching business subjects or, in fact, by schools in which any subject 
of a terminal nature is taught. Just as the school has an accepted respon- 
sibility in terms of aiding the college preparatory student to get into the 
college of his choice, it, likewise, has as a major obligation to help in 
terms of vocational placement. If the graduate assumes full initiative for 
job finding, is rebuffed several times, and has no opportunity to use the 
perishable skills that he has acquired, he will soon lose interest, much 
of his education will have been in vain, and he will lose respect for the 
school. 

An efficient placement bureau is often a contributing factor toward 
causing students to remain in school. The knowledge on the part of the 
student that assistance is awaiting him and that, in fact, it is already work 
ing for him while he is still preparing himself, removes a certain amount 
of mental strain concerning his opportunity to utilize his learned skills 
to his own economic advantage. 

Placement is a matter of matching youth and jobs. The school 
which maintains an efficient placement service is performing a much- 
needed educational function. Specifically, placement includes: (|) 
securing information about available positions, (2) providing assistance 
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in uncovering job opportunities for employable students, and (3) con- 
tinuing the assistance after original placement. 

While the practices indicated above provide that the school shall 
maintain an actual placement service, it should also be stated that the 
school’s placement bureau should cooperate with existing employment 
agencies. The school should maintain a direct service, however, because 
it needs the benefit that may be derived from close contact with business 
through the medium of placement activities. In fact, it is quite impossible 
to avoid the matter of direct placement since businessmen should naturally 
look to the school as the logical place from which to secure desirable em- 
ployee personnel. 

FOLLOW-UP 

Schools providing vocational preparation for business have not fulfilled 
their complete responsibility to their students if they do not follow them 
on the job. It is the definite responsibility of schools to ascertain whether 
the trainees are making satisfactory adjustments and progress in the job. 

Some schools make a follow-up study a yearly activity, others make such 
studies only once in two years, and still others utilize a five-year period. 
Such studies can be very helpful. The advantages derived from such 
planning will encourage schools to analyze their work and to come to a 
conclusion on what appears to be the best procedures to follow. 


Follow-up is more than a paper study. It includes visiting graduates on the job to 
check performance with instruction, job adjustment, and causes of success or failure. 





CHAPTER XI 


There Is an Adequate Program 
of Modern Teaching Aids 


LEWIS R. TOLL 
and JAMES F. GIFFIN 


i rapid changes which occur in business practices which affect both 
the workers and the consumer make it important to keep up to date. The 
modern business department in a high school uses an extensive assortment 
of up-to-date teaching aids. The variety and number of aids for a business 
department are large because of the wide range of subject matter and 
objectives of business education. The business teacher needs the assistance 
of the administration in keeping aids available. 

The aim of the business education department should be to develop 
gradually its library of basic visual aids. Steps in this development are: 
holding committee meetings (if possible, the principal should attend 
these meetings) , surveying all sources, finding out what is needed, de- 
termining costs, and making plans to get sufficient funds. Superintendents 
have said that in many cases funds have not been set up for visual aids 
because they have not been requested by the principal and teachers. 
Visual aids should be considered in the same light as textbooks. Until 
sufficient appropriations are available for a departmental library of visual 
aids, the department should make use of libraries of the state department 
of education, state universities, and private visual aid services. A list of 
modern teaching aids follows: 

Printed Materials—textbooks, supplementary books, reference books, teachers manu- 
als, student manuals, workbooks, practice sets, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, 
monographs, handbooks, leaflets, bulletins, charts, graphs, maps, diagrams, ‘posters, 
pictures, photographs. 

Equipment for Display—chalkboards, bulletins boards, display boards, flannel boards, 
wall charts, flip charts, floor charts, table charts, fluorescent paint made brilliant by 
ultraviolet light, demonstration stands. 

Materials for Firsthand Examination by the Students—objects, specimens, models, 
samples, actual business forms. 

Talks and Demonstrati talks by businessmen and employees; .dictation by invited 
dictators; demonstrations by teachers, professional demonstrators, and students. _ 





Lewis R. Toll is Director of the Division of Business Education at Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

James F. Giffin is Associate Professor of Business Education at Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, Illinois. 
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Projection Equipment—motion pictures, filmstrips (with and without sound ac- 
companiment), slidefilms, glass slide projectors, overhead projectors, opaque projectors, 
direct-view slides, table viewers, tachistoscopes. 

Recorders, Transcribers, Transmitters—phonographs, recording and transcribing 
machines, radio, television. 

Student Experiences—trips, visitations, student dramatizations, personal use experi- 
ences, work experiences, training laboratories, actual business projects. 

Evaluation Aids—tests, games and contests, student progress records, comparative 
progress charts. 


Reading about so many desirable teaching aids might discourage a 
teacher who has a heavy class load and several extracurricular activities to 
sponsor. Many of these aids, however, could immediately lighten the 
teacher’s load. Others would make the teacher’s job easier after some 
expenditure of time and effort in experimenting with their use. The 
business teacher should, therefore, have a plan that will enable him to 
use more effectively the aids with which he is familiar and to schedule 
the use of the less familiar aids as time for careful planning allows. 

This planning should take place at the beginning of the school term, 
because it may be necessary to order some aids—motion picture films, 
for example—weeks in advance of their use. Arrangements for other 
visual aids, such as class trips, must often be made in advance. When an 
aid, such as a projector, is used by several teachers, it may be wise to 
prepare an approximate schedule for its use. 


THe CoMMUNITY AS A SOURCE OF TEACHING AIDS 

The modern business teacher will find many of the teaching aids right 
in his own community. The chief sources are offices, factories, stores, 
financial institutions, and other types of businesses. The aids include 
business machines, office equipment, business forms, merchandise, office 
manuals, posters, advertisements, examples of correspondence, application 
blanks, personnel forms, training literature, charts, graphs, and photo- 
graphs. Many of these may be secured on loan, while others frequently 
will be furnished for permanent use by business establishments upon re- 
quest or may be examined during student visitations. Most communities 
offer opportunities for class visitations, and guest speakers and demon- 
strators for many purposes are also available in the community. 


OTHER SOURCES OF TEACHING AIDS 


The main sources of business teaching aids outside the community are: 
central and branch offices of manufacturers, wholesalers, chain stores, 
financial institutions and other businesses; government agencies; and col- 
leges and universities. Perhaps the chief suppliers of teaching aids for 
the business department are the textbook publishers and the office equip- 
ment houses. Both types of firms have been developing numerous visual 
aids to accompany textbooks and teaching manuals. The industrious 
business teacher prepares for himself many of the visual aids he is to use. 
The chief requirement for developing a set of visual aids is imagination 
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and a strong desire to do a good job. An ideal teaching program would 
include the use of at least one auxiliary visual aid for each topic in the 
course of study. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of some visual 
aids that may be used to good advantage in a business education program. 


Printed Materials 

Charts, graphs, maps, and diagrams may be found in magazines, text- 
books, newspapers, and journals; others may be obtained from banks, 
insurance companies, manufacturers of office equipment, and other busi- 
ness concerns located in the local community. It is often desirable for the 
business teacher to prepare his own material for specific units of work. 
In many cases, the construction of these aids would be excellent student 
projects. 

Manuals and posters readily lend themselves to student projects in com- 
mercial geography, office practice, salesmanship, and classes in distributive 
occupations. A large number of manuals and posters are made available 
by manufacturers of office equipment and supplies. The retail stores are 
other excellent sources for manuals and posters. Pictures and photographs 
may be found in practically every magazine, journal, newspaper, and 
piece of advertising literature. The resourceful business teacher de- 
velops a filing system to enable him to find the right picture when desired. 
If possible, each picture or photograph should be mounted on thin card- 
board and filed in an appropriate folder. 

Equipment for Display 

Most business education classrooms are equipped with chalkboards 
and bulletin boards. In case a bulletin board is not available, a home- 
made one can easily be constructed in the school shop by covering a heavy 
sheet of cardboard with burlap cloth or by mounting an ordinary sheet of 
cork on wallboard. The preparation of bulletin board displays is an 
excellent learning activity for student committees. 


Materials for Firsthand Examination by Students 

It is valuable to be able to see and even hold the object which is being 
discussed. However, in many cases it would be even more effective to use 
a specimen or a model. In stenography, bookkeeping, and office practice 
courses, for example, it is extremely important to distribute for observa- 
tion the actual business forms used by local establishments. In* most 
cases, the local concerns will readily supply the business education de- 
partment with these visual aids. 


Talks and Demonstrations 

Practically all business communities have professional people, mer- 
chants, employers, and employees who could and would bring the realism 
of business to the classroom if they were invited to do so. Their talks and 
demonstrations would not only enrich the student's learning but would 
also cause the teachers and administrators to make friends of businessmen 
whose support the school needs. Demonstration is the very heart of the 
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skill courses such as shorthand and typewriting, office practice, and retail 
selling. The modern typewriting teacher, for example, uses a demonstra- 
tion stand in order that all students may see him demonstrate “how to do 
it.” Where a classroom is used by only one teacher, an inexpensive stand 
may be built and equipped with rollers. If more than one person teaches 
typewriting in the same room, a commercial, adjustable stand would be 
preferable. 


Projection Equipment 
SLIDES 

There are two popular types of slides—the lantern slide (344” x 4”) 
and the miniature slide (2” x 2”). The Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, has been, for some time, a distributor of lantern slides 
covering many business subjects. Some teachers make their own lantern 
slides from inexpensive materials purchased in a photography store. 

Film rolls, providing 20 or 36 slides, may be purchased for about 10 
cents a slide; and. the development of the transparencies costs approxi- 
mately 8 cents each. 

A lantern slide projector can usually be converted to project 2” x 2” 
slides by means of a special attachment. The miniature (2” x 2”) slide 
projectors are inexpensive and easy to operate. The projectors and 
cameras may be purchased from a local photography store. Some of the 
opaque projectors can also project both lantern slides and miniature slides 
by adding attachments. The Tri-Purpose Projector and a few others can 
handle both filmstrip and 2” x 2” slides. 


OVERHEAD PROJECTORS 

An overhead projector sits upright on a desk or table facing a nearby 
screen at the front of the room while the instructor sits or stands in front 
of the projector with his back to the screen, facing his audience while he is 
explaining the image on the screen. 

Three overhead projector manufacturers, American Optical Company, 
Bausch and Lomb, and Keystone View Company, designed their machines 
principally for lantern slides, while the Charles Beseler Company and 
Bardwell and McAlister designed theirs chiefly for projection of directly 
prepared materials. Almost all models may be equipped with miniature 
slide and filmstrip adapters, and some will carry tachistoscopic attach- 
ments for flash viewing. A variety of materials for making slides or pre- 
paring diagrams or drawings on cellophane or acetate film are available. 
The latter two mediums are particularly useful for shorthand or book- 
keeping classes where simple forms may be written down on transparent 
substances and projected onto a large screen. 

Prices of the projectors range from about $65 for a very simple convec- 
tion-cooled model for principally lantern slides to about $300 for fan- 
cooled models with powerful lamps that will handle both slides and 
prepared materials. 
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OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


This projector should be considered a must in a modern business edu- 
cation department and is recommended as a basic piece of equipment. 
If possible, each classroom should be equipped with black window shades 
to permit the use of the motion picture projector and the opaque pro- 
jector. Illustrations, pages from magazines or textbooks, photographs, 
newspapers, and other non-transparent materials may be projected on a 
screen simply by inserting them in the machine. Small opaque objects, 
such as textile swatches, watches, coins, and paper money, may also be 
projected on a screen in a similar manner. The easiest materials for a 
teachei to acquire and prepare on his own initiative are those used with 
the opaque projector. Most machines will project materials up to 10” x 
10” in size. Prices generally range from about $175 to $500, depending 
on attachments. Some projectors may be purchased from the local photog- 
raphy stores. Most of the new opaque projectors have attachments which 
will project not only lantern slides, but also miniature slides and film- 
strips (35 mm.) . 

MOTION PICTURES 


Motion pictures should be an important part of all carefully planned 
education programs. Lessons involving morale building, attitude develop- 
ment, and “timing” in a skill job are best presented by motion pictures. 
It is true that the motion picture is a rather expensive visual aid, but 
there are a large number of good industrial- and business-sponsored films 
which are available free of charge. Others are available for nominal rental 
fees. It would be an ideal situation to have every classroom equipped with 
a sound motion picture projector and a built-in-the-wall type of speaker 
and screen. However, for the time being, it would be satisfactory to recom- 
mend at least one motion picture projector for the exclusive use of the 
business education department. Perhaps in the small high schools one 
projector will have to suffice for the whole school. The various models 
on the market vary slightly in operation and cost. They are priced be- 
tween $500 and $600. Before buying a projector, several models should 
be demonstrated at the school. 


DISCUSSIONAL FILMSTRIP AND SOUND FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 


Many instructors feel that the 35-mm filmstrips are just as effective as 
motion pictures in teaching information and skill lessons. The individual 
frames in the strip are projected on a screen as they are advanced in the 
projector. The discussional filmstrip has the text content directly on the 
film. Each frame may be observed or discussed as long as necessary. The 
sound filmstrip has the text on an accompanying recorc which is synchro- 
nized with the film. Each frame is advanced by the operator when indi- 
cated by the record. 

Filmstrips and their projectors are much less expensive than motion pic- 
ture films and projectors. A small filmstrip projector may be purchased 
for as little as $50. It should be another piece of basic visual aid equip- 
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ment for each classroom. However, a sound filmstrip projector (projector 
with synchronized player) , such as the Illustravox, may be purchased now 
for about $160. Some sound filmstrip projectors will also accommodate 
miniature (2” x 2”) slides; thus they are versatile pieces of equipment, 
capable of handling discussional filmstrip, sound filmstrip, and miniature 
slides. The local photographer or visual aid dealer will submit prices for 
the various models of these projectors. 


Recorders, Transcribers, Transmitters 

Rhythm records are useful in typewriting classes to control stroking 
rates for the purpose of acquiring speed or accuracy—or both. Recorded 
shorthand dictation is available for practice purposes in controlled rates or 
office style dictation in either record or tape form. It is possible for the 
business teacher who is equipped with a tape recorder to produce his own 
dictation “takes” from material of his own choosing. 


Student Experiences 

A wealth of information may be gained from carefully planned field 
trips. Each community offers field trip opportunities for most business 
classes. However, to reap the benefit of this type of visual aid, it is neces- 
sary to coordinate the trip with the specific class lesson. A check list to 
guide the pupils’ thinking would further the educational value of the trip. 

Classes in office practice, salesmanship, and distributive occupations 
ought to have a laboratory resembling a unit of a real office or store. 


Many of the modern schools have made specific arrangements for training 
laboratories of this kind. However, a large number of schools do not pro- 
vide these facilities unless the business teacher assumes the responsibility 
of constructing them himself with the assistance of his students and the 
shops in his school. Here again, local merchants and other businesses have 
been generous in their contributions. 


Evaluation Aids 

Persons of all ages enjoy games and contests. The spirit of a classroom 
contest, in which good natured rivalry provides a worthwhile incentive, 
is desirable provided that students compete with their own past records 
as well as with the records of other students. Individual and class progress 
records, posted on a bulletin board, are constant motivators. 





Each January, Business Education Forum, the official publication of the United 
Business Education Association (NEA), features teaching aids. Articles on role 
playing, community resources, do-it-yourself devices, bulletin board suggestions, 
and source materials for the business teacher are among the ones that appear 
most frequently in the Forum. No business teacher can afford to be without this 
important publication as an aid to good teaching. 














CHAPTER Xil 


Extraclass Activities in 
Business Education 


HARRY HUFFMAN 
and SARA ANDERSON 


Do THE technical skills and information acquired by students en- 
rolled in business education classes provide all the training that high- 
school students will need as prospective citizens and employees? If not, 
how can schools include the experiences necessary for increasing vocational 
knowledge and skill and at the same time insure the personal and social 
development of youth? Alert principals and business teachers have found 
that a well-organized program of extraclass activities is one workable 
solution. 

Extraclass activities are needed. Young people who are now enrolled 
in business education classes are anticipating employment. As future 
citizens and businessmen, they will need the ability to get along well 
with other members of their society in social and civic as well as business 
affairs. If the ability to get along with employers, supervisors, employees, 
fellow workers, and customers is lacking, young people will also have 
difficulty getting along socially. Holding a job will be almost impossible 
regardless of the superior technical skills and information which might 
have been acquired. 

Emphasis needs to be placed on the development of personal, social, 
and business behavior traits and attitudes. Character traits such as 
honesty, dependability, loyalty, and integrity are needed in the business 
world as much as in everyday life. Tact, courtesy, consideration for others, 
and a sense of humor are a few of the persona! characteristics that are es- 
sential anywhere. An individual who has not had opportunity to develop 
personal and social qualities is dwarfed or warped in stature just as much 
as if he lacked skills and knowledges. 

In the classrooms, business education teachers must primarily be con- 
cerned with the technical skills. There is little time that can be devoted 
to the development of personal, social, and character traits which are so 
essential. It is recognized that each individual has a basic need to be of 
service, to be a member of a group, and to feel that his contribution is 
beneficial to the welfare of the group. One way of meeting this important 
need is through various extraclass activities such as group discussions of 


Harry Huffman is Professor of Business Education at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 

Sara Anderson is in the Department of Business Education at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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worth-while topics, presiding over and participating in club meetings, con- 
tacting leaders in the community to speak at meetings, working with com- 
munity leaders in sponsoring a community drive, visiting business firms, or 
conducting a business survey. 

It is not enough that students should read about becoming good busi- 
nessmen and women and good citizens. Recognition of the need for 
developing leadership qualities is found in the purposes of Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America.. One of the chief objectives of this national 
youth organization is “to develop strong aggressive leadership so that these 
future businessmen and women may participate more effectively in busi- 
ness and community life.”! Opportunities are given students to learn 
how to lead and participate in discussions, preside at meetings and confer- 
ences, and engage in other desirable activities which contribute to the 
development of leadership qualities. 

What are the objectives of extraclass activities and how may they 
be implemented? The objectives of a program of extraclass activities 
seem to center around five main groups of activities. The first of these 
objectives includes those activities which stimulate interest in and de- 
velop a sense of responsibility for better social, political, community, 
school, and family life. 

“The future of our country depends upon the quality of leadership 
we are able to produce.”? Opportunities must be given to young people 
to assume responsibilities and carry them out in a manner that will bring 
recognition to themselves, to their communities, and to their schools. 
Unless they are made aware of the service which they can render to help 
improve home and community life, students are missing one of the most 
important lessons that potential business leaders need to learn. A well- 
organized program of extraclass activities would encourage student parti- 
cipation in community programs by establishing a speakers bureau in the 
school which would furnish students to appear on panels or to speak to 
various groups. Students should also have the experience of assisting in 
planning and promoting community projects. Through experiences of 
this type, students learn to express their ideas, to work cooperatively, and 
to develop self-confidence in their ability to carry out assigned tasks. It 
is only where students understand what is expected of them as future 
citizens that they can accept their responsibilities. 

The second important objective of extraclass activities is concerned 
with those activities which develop an understanding of our business 
system and its place and function in economic life. In order to acquire 
economic efficiency, individuals must understand the American business 
system and how it operates. It is important that students enrolled in 
business education classes gain firsthand knowledge of business. Through 
extraclass activities, it is possible to work with students in operating con- 

‘Handbook, Future Business Leadere of America, United Business Education Association, 


Washington, D. C., 1964. P. A-5. 
‘Ibid., p. G-4. 
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cession stands at athletic events, which gives them an opportunity to buy, 
sell, keep records, and figure profit or loss. They learn some of the prob- 
lems businessmen are confronted with daily. It is also possible to arrange 
for field trips to business offices, to have businessmen speak to club meet- 
ings, and to show films which have been produced by business about their 
products. From experiences of this type, and from other individual or 
group projects, students get an understanding of some of the economic 
concepts needed by all citizens. At the same time, they learn what the 
requirements are for establishing and operating a small business. 

Another important means of presenting information about the func- 
tions of business to high-school students, to parents, and friends is to 
arrange a series of programs on what business has to offer consumers. 
Each type of business represented in the community could be contacted 
by students and arrangements made for representatives to give an infor- 
mative program on methods of using the goods or services wisely. Students 
could preside over the meetings and participate with the businessmen in 
each session. Planning such a project would involve a great deal of in- 
formation about the business affairs of the community. 

A third objective deals with the activities which increase business 
knowledges and skills needed by employees. In addition to the technical 
skills included in classroom presentation, there are other skills and knowl- 
edges required on the job which time does not permit the average busi- 
ness teacher to include. How to answer the telephone properly is a skill 
that is needed by almost all future business employees. Skits, booklets, 
and movies have been prepared by telephone companies which will help 
students get this valuable information. 

How to apply for a job is a knowledge that is essential for all pro- 
spective employees. Movies and skits on how to act when being inter- 
viewed for a job could be followed by a model situation in which a person- 
nel director interviews several students at a club meeting. Business ethics, 
etiquette, and behavior are other knowledges essential for future business- 
men and women to know and practice since employees are representatives 
of the business for which they work. 

In connection with this important aspect is correct dress and grooming 
for the job. One way this could be stressed continually is through bulletin 
board displays dealing with the various phases of good grooming. Fashion 
shows could be held in cooperation with local stores which would be 
open to all high-school students and citizens of the community. Repre- 
sentatives from local businesses would also be willing to speak to club 
meetings on how they expect their employees to dress. 

In many businesses, employees are responsible for buying office supplies, 
yet classroom teaching often omits information of this nature. A bulletin 
board arranged by club members which shows the different styles and 
quality of letterheads, paper, envelopes, carbon paper, and other essential 
office supplies used within the community would be one simple yet effec- 
tive way of imparting this information. 
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There are many other skills and knowledges needed by prospective 
employees which extraclass activities could stress. Contests in spelling, 
public speaking, mathematical operations, and parliamentary procedure 
on a local basis would stimulate a great amount of interest on the part of 
the student as well as provide needed background information. 


The fourth objective of extraclass activities is to help business students 
become aware of and prepare for useful occupations. If students are to 
become secretaries, bookkeepers, clerical workers, salesmen, or teachers, 
they must know what the duties of these jobs are, what education is re- 
quired for each type of work, the chances of employment within their own 
communities as well as in other places, and the average salaries of em- 
ployees within each field. A file of information concerning as many jobs 
as possible should be set up and made available to all students. A series 
of FBLA chapter programs or a bulletin from the business department 
describing job opportunities for students who have received specific 
training and skills, and the course offerings in the department which 
would give the needed training should be presented to students and 
parents. 


Student committees should have the experience of surveying local busi- 
nesses, contacting the employment offices, and assisting in compiling job 
information. A follow-up survey of former high-school graduates to de- 
termine the kind of jobs they have, the duties they perform, the training 
required, and suggestions to students now in school is necessary. A report 
of the survey should be available to all students. A panel composed of 
recent graduates and businessmen would be an interesting way of letting 
students, parents, and teachers hear about job requirements. An advan- 
tage of this type of program is that businessmen discover that the school is 
assuming responsibility for its graduates and that it is definitely interested 
in giving students the essential training for employment. This realiza- 
tion would promote the employment of graduates from the business de- 
partment. In order to insure placement of graduates, the school must help 
students become aware of employment opportunities, and it must assist 
in informing parents and students of the courses needed to acquire the 
skills necessary for these jobs. Extraclass activities have a great contribu- 
tion to make to this important function of the school. 


The fifth main objective of a program of extraclass activities is to 
promote good public relations within the school, within the community, 
and within the state and nation. The program of business education 
in the high school must be understood by all to insure good relations 
among students, faculty members, administration, parents, businessmen, 
and the community. The Future Business Leaders of America offers an 
outstanding program of extraclass activities—all of which contribute to 
public relations on every level. Within the local school chapter, members 
could offer secretarial services to other clubs, faculty members, and fellow 
students. Entertainment could be provided for chapter members and 
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other clubs, and an assembly program could be presented which would 
explain the purposes of the business department and the FBLA chapter. 

As a part of community service, the high-school chapter could assist in 
community drives, participate with businessmen on programs, and speak 
to groups about the chapter and its contribution to school life and to 
students’ knowledge. Through competition among other chapters, ex- 
change of ideas presented in chapter news letters, joint meetings of 
chapters in the same area, and participation in regional, state and na- 
tional affairs, FBLA members reflect credit on themselves, their school, 
and their community. 

In order to carry out a successful program of business education, co- 
operation on every level is needed. This cooperation comes only in cases 
where the purposes and objectives are clearly explained. One important 
function of extraclass activities is to provide information about the high 
school and its program. Look now at the school in which principals and 
teachers have instituted a liberalized program of business education. 
Three o'clock does not find the pupils leaving the school building. Quite 
the contrary, the building hums with activity. One group of business 
students, while consuming refreshments, will be talking over plans for the 
publication of a school or yearbook, or the ticket sale for an all-school 
play or operetta. Another group will be conducting a business survey 
or addressing envelopes for a Community Chest drive. Other groups will 
be engaged in activities, such as work and service experience, various 
types of clubs sponsored by the business department, or visits to business 
establishments. Obviously these students are acquiring both the technical 
knowledge and skill and the social outlook needed for their full develop- 
ment. 

What contribution can extraclass activities make to the objectives of 
business education? Considering the vocational as well as the nonvoca- 
tional objectives of business education on the secondary level, there are 
innumerable contributions that a well-organized program can make. The 
following chart gives in summary form some of the activities which assist 
in achieving the objectives. 


Objective Activity 


To contribute to the development of 
personality traits and proper attitude of 
prospective employees toward life and 
work. 


Through acceptance of responsibility for 
assigned tasks, through cooperation with 
others on committees to sponsor recrea- 
tional as well as school and community 
projects, and through participation in pro- 
grams by leading discussions or presid- 
ing over special meetings, students gain 
self-confidence in their ability. They are 
given an opportunity to realize the impor- 
tance of the character and personality 
traits so essential for successful work. 
Through these experiences, it is possible 
to help develop a good attitude toward 
life and work. 
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Objective 
To develop an understanding of and 
appreciation for the important place and 
function of business in everyday living. 


To prepare pupils for participation in 
business activities of the home, school, 
church, social, and civic organizations in 
the community. 


To develop the ability to choose dis- 
criminatingly the services and goods which 
business has to offer. 


To discover students’ interests and apti- 
tudes for store and office occupations. 


To obtain and make available informa- 
tion about employment conditions, pro- 
motional opportunities, and 1equirements 
for success in business occupations. 


Activity 

Through contacts with businessmen, 
movies on services and goods of various 
types of business, surveys of businesses 
located in the community and programs 
explaining the functions of different types 
of businesses, students are helped to de- 
velop an understanding of the services and 
goods business offers consumers. 


Business students can contribute a great 
deal to the business activities of the home, 
church, school, and various organizations 
by keeping records of income and ex- 
penditures, by reporting accurately the 
minutes of meetings, by participating in 
money-raising activities; and by assisting 
with clerical work. Opportunities of this 
type help students to develop leadership 
and to become useful. 


Experience in buying goods and services, 
in studying and looking up information 
about various products, and in setting 
up budgets and purchasing for schvol 
activities, acquaints students with labels, 
standards, and services available to pro- 
tect the consumer. 


Students may study the requirements of 
business occupations through business 
club surveys of job requirements and 
collection of qualifications needed for 
jobs. Through group rating of person- 
ality and group plans for personality 
improvement, students can become better 
qualified for these jobs. 


Through business club surveys of com- 
munity business establishments, job op- 
portunities and job requirements, stu- 
dents become more familiar with enploy- 
ment conditions. Observation, discus- 
sions, and reading experiences about the 
work of various employees adds to stu- 
dents’ knowledge of business. 


The program of extraclass activities requires the help of many people. 
It must be accepted as a joint responsibility of students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, and businessmen. Only through the combined effort of 
these groups, can the program be executed effectively. Students must work 
both individually and cooperatively to carry out the activities. Teachers 
must help by giving advice and guidance to see that the program includes 


many types of experience. 





CHAPTER Xill 


Standards for the Office 
of the Next Decade 


HARM HARMS 


Bil cor office managers seem to agree that actual production per- 
formance records of the individual worker where automation is not a 
factor have not increased to any significant degree within recent years. 
For the most part the observations concerning standards ten years ago 
are still valid today. 

For example, in 1945-46 a study was made involving some 4000 cases 
to ascertain the average speed at which office workers were typing, their 
accuracy, proofreading, and their spelling ability. These results were 
compared with high-school seniors ready to go out on the job.' At that 
time it was found that the average office typists when given the five- 
minute test, so common in our high schools, wrote on an average of 61.06 
words a minute with one error a minute. University students wrote on an 
average of 54.1 wam, and high-school seniors 45.81 wam. All groups wrote 
5 wam less when they were asked to make corrections as they went along 
(erasure test) . An interesting conclusion that came out of this study is the 
fact that there is no significant difference in the accuracy of the office 
worker and the high-school student. The same thing is true of their 
spelling and proofreading ability. 

The twelve imperatives for persons seeking initial office positions, a base 
on which all other skill should be built, are familiarity with the office, 
desire to please, ability to follow directions, desire and ability to use 
democratic procedures, skill in use of fundamentals, neatness and good 
grooming, genuine understanding of value of accuracy, ability to type 
40-50 words per minute, knowledge of business forms, ability to take 
dictation at 80 words per minute (for stenographers only), knowl- 
edge of the alphabet, and familiarity with common office machines. The 
prime requirements for students seeking office positions (skill and person- 
ality competencies assumed) continue to be general over-all familiarity 
with office atmosphere, customs, and procedures. 

‘Harms, Harm, “A Comparison of Superior Students with Superior Office Workers in Spell- 
ing, Word Usage, Typewriting, and Proofreading Ability,” The National Business Education 


Quarterly, May 1946. P. 9. 
Harm Harms is Director of Public Information at Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE MopDERN OFFICE AND A PREDICTION FOR THE NEXT DECADE 


Almost casually, a television executive? made this significant remark: 
“The difficulty here is that the office managers are thinking in terms of 
the office of 1960 and 1965, while many business education departments 
are still training their students in terms of the office of 1930 and 1940. I 
would venture a guess that half of the equipment now being used in the 
schools today would be decidedly out of place in the average business 
office.” 

Could it be that we in the schools are looking at some of these miracle 
machines much as some educators regarded the typewriter in 1890? Here 
is what one English authority on letter writing said only six decades ago: 
“This machine (the typewriter) has, within the last few years, been 
adopted by commercial houses, solicitors, etc., but in our opinion it is not 
destined to become prominent; we may safely predict, ‘ere long it will go 
the way of all American innovations such as the ‘spelling bee,’ the ‘skating 
rink’ . . . It is a wonder that it has even lasted this long.” 

Therefore, it might be well for us to take a good look at this modern 
office. Is it really true that many of us are operating in a 1930-1940 setup? 
If so, then instead of inching forward toward modernization, perhaps we 
can take stock of the situation, make a 20-year leap and start thinking 
in terms of 1965. 

We know that the office of 1965 will be highly mechanized. Develop- 
ments in office electronics are so sensational that it leaves the office man- 


ager and top executives bewildered. Dr. Charles Jolliffee, vice-president 
of RCA, states: 


Electronic devices can hear, see, feel, measure, and control; sort, count, compute, and 
calculate. They can memorize fact and information and, upon demand, recall them 
for useful purposes. 

There is an automobile insurance policy that is processed entirely by electric “brains.” 
They will search out the master files for policies up for renewal, compute the dividends 
and prepare the statements which the agents will present to policyholders.‘ 


Howard Coughlin, president of the Office Employees International 
Union, has this® to say: 


Tomorrow’s office will contain a fleet of machines attended by three or four people, 
with the machines doing all of the paperwork. Stenographers, typists, stock clerks, 
filing clerks, and bookkeepers will slowly and surely disappear. Routine jobs will be 
comparatively scarce. 

The Bank of America on the West Coast, for example, installed a 25-ton bank CLERK 
named ERMA. ERMA has a brain and nerve system made of the equivalent of 17,000 
radio tubes and a million feet of electric wire. 

ERMA sorts checks by reading magnetized numbers, credits individual accounts with 
deposits, and subtracts withdrawals. It accepts STOP payments and HOLD orders, 


*Herbert E. Evans in an address to the Columbus Chapter of NOMA, January 31, 1956. 

*“Paperwork Simplification,” Second Issue, 1952. Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

‘Jolliffee, Charles B., Office Executive, January 1955. 

‘Coughlin, Howard, President, Office Employees International Union, A. F. of L., “White 
Collar Workers and Unions,” Office Executive, February 1956. Pp. 14-15. 
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catches impending overdrawing of accounts and keeps customers’ balances always avail- 
able. 

A few years ago we used to point to the punch-card system as the ulti- 
mate in office efficiency. High-school students on field trips viewing the 
installation stood in amazement before these machines and marveled at 
their speed in computing, sorting, compiling. But now, some authorities 
say that even punch cards are obsolete—too slow. Robert E. Slater states: 
I am not prepared to say how long it will take to find the complete answer—one, two, 
five, or ten years—but I am convinced that the magnetic tape of today, plus future de- 
velopments, will tend to reduce substantially the need of the punched card in business 
accounting and statistical application. The present limitations of punched cards and 
relatively low speed of punched card equipment have made office organization some- 
what cumbersome to handle.* 


Shopping at the grocery store, says Don R. Grimes, president of the In- 
dependent Grocers’ Alliance, will become automatic. Says Mr. Grimes: 
The customer takes these cards, and with her ideas of what she wants to prepare for 
the Sunday meal and subsequent meals during the week, she punches on these cards 
the various items she wants. She then takes the punched cards to the store, gives them 
to the retailer, the retailer puts them in the mechanical machines, and in about five 
minf@tes all the items are before her, and bagged—all she has to do is pay for them." 


Almost anywhere we look we see headlines like these: “Bank of America 
Opens Electronic Data Processing Center in San Francisco.” “First Ken- 
tucky Electronic Computation Instruction School Opens.” “Census Bureau 
Borrows UNIVAC.” “$4,000,000 Electronic Data Processing System In- 
stalled.” 

Lest we become unduly alarmed, here is a quotation from the February 

1956 BULLETIN of the City National Bank of New York (page 22). 
The factory of tomorrow is often pictured as a maze of complicated machinery, a few 
push buttons, and hardly any workers. Actually as stressed in the hearings, a great 
many industrial processes and still more nonmanufacturing operations cannot use auto- 
mation profitably, and are unlikely to do so because of lack of standardization of 
products, need for personal services, space requirements, or cost of equipment. Con- 
struction, agriculture, mining, retailing, services, and the professions fall largely into 
this category. In other lines only partial application of automation is possible. 

As I dictate this chapter and think-of what I have just said about ma- 
chines and automation, I pause to shed a tear for my very efficient secre- 
tary whom I would hate to see eliminated from the American scene. Not 
only is she attractive and much more charming than ERMA with her 
17,000 tubes and her million feet of wire, but also she has helped me get 
the materials together for this chapter. She reminded me a few minutes 
ago of all the deadlines that were coming up today; of letters that must 
make the 11:30 mail. She made dictation easy by neatly placing on my 
desk all the necessary files. She got the personnel together for two com- 
mittee meetings, cut three stencils, took care of all the routine items in 


“Slater, Robert E., “Punched Cards, Are They Obsolete?” 1956 Yearbook, Office Management. 


Pp. 19-20. 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, March 14, 1956. 





the day's mail, placing only things that needed my personal attention on 
my desk—and it is only 11:00 a.m. 

It may be that the time will come when Nancy will have to move out 
and ERMA will take over. But let me tell you, ERMA, you had better 
polish up those tubes! 


The Office of the Next Decade Will Be a Pleasant Place in Which To 
Work 

The “fringe” of yesterday is standard curriculum today. Already these 
procedures are assuming proportions of staggering significance. For ex- 
ample, one insurance company® reports the following list of fringe bene- 
fits: cost of living adjustments, life insurance policies of all kinds, health 
and hospital programs, a new type of medical insurance, sick leave bene- 
fits, blood bank program, activities associations, credit unions, cafeteria 
facilities (another insurance firm in Columbus serves its employees ham 
and eggs for breakfast for 24 cents) , medical examinations, house organs, 
complete educational program. The Office Executive lists a few signifi- 
cant trends: 
Fringe benefits vary widely among the reporting companies. At one extreme was a 
warehouse paying less than 5% of payroll for benefits, and the other extreme was a 


petroleum company paying over 55%, of payroll. 

The average payment was 19.2% of payroll—34.6 cents per payroll hour or $720 per 
year per employee. 

Fringe payments for 130 companies having identical types of business increased from 
15.2%, of payroll in 1947 to 20.2% in 1953." 


One Texas firm installing a swimming pool near the office work area 
so that the employees may don their bathing suits during the lunch hour— 
which by the way has been extended to a two-hour period for the em- 
ployees’ convenience. 

Other Significant Characteristics of the Next Decade Office 

The office of 1965 will be a production-line office. Because of the addi- 
tional services it has assumed, the office costs have risen more rapidly 
than factory costs, therefore the office manager is under fire. It can be 
expected that production-line techniques in offices will be enlarged. 
Every possible opportunity for efficiency will be investigated. 

The office of 1965 will have a different atmosphere. The things that 
office managers now brag about will then be routine. Of course, the light- 
ing will be according to standard specifications. Air conditioning? 
Naturally! The five-day work week will be the rule. Coffee breaks, vaca- 
tions, posture cHairs, punch button files—yes, all of these and many more. 

Office managers have found that girls who play on the volleyball team 
and boys who take dancing lessons and persons who are enrolled in educa- 
tion classes stay longer with the firm than those who do not do these 
things. Therefore, it is expected that the whole social program will 

*Rodgers, Fletcher, Trust Company of Georgia, “Second Breakfast,” Office Executive May 


— Insurance Company, Home office, Columbus, Ohio. 
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eventually become a standard procedure in most large offices. Teachers 
need to bring to the attention of their students this broad opportunity 
for social, cultural, and physical growth that is now part of some modern 
offices. 


More To Come! 

Fantastic as these things may seem to us now, Murray Lincoln, presi- 
dent of Nationwide Insurance Company, predicts still further changes in 
1965. Most offices now have a five-day work week. Here and there firms 
still work on Saturday. Mr. Lincoln says that by 1965 a four-day work 
week will be the accustomed practice. He thinks that the four-day work 
week or some other arrangement like one week free out of four or a six- 
hour day will be routine. 

Some office managers feel that the age-old two-week vacation period for 
office employees is in need of overhauling. A Florida real estate promoter 
is already talking terms of winter vacations for white-collar workers. 
Many firms are extending the vacation period for those who have served 
the company for many years. 

The policy of upgrading within a firm is becoming increasingly popular. 
Not only is the employee shown how to make more money within the 
firm, but also many firms are helping him to do so. 

From the foregoing description it can readily be seen that most of us 
have been born too soon. What an exciting experience it is to affliate one- 
self with an era of this kind! 


OFFICE MANAGERS AND TEACHERS LOOK AT STANDARDS 


Anyone who reads the volume of literature that comes across the office 
manager's desk, immediately becomes aware of two things that stand 
out in all of this material. One is automation and the other has to do 
with standards. A great deal of work has been done on standards and work 
simplification in the factory and in some phases of office work, such as 
office layout, office costs, materials, furniture, and fixtures. These factors 
have received a great deal of study. Much has also been written on how 
we ought to go about it to set up standards; but we have few definite stand- 
ards having to do with work loads, production output, etc. for the clerical 
worker, set up in terms that will be helpful to the business teacher. 

There are businessmen as well as educators who believe that schools 
should be familiar with office standards in general, but should not get too 
worked up about them. One executive, Paul B. Mulligan, whose business 
it is to set standards, has the following to say: 


We must recognize that there are few office conditions where an over-all yardstick 
is generally applicable. The writer is reminded of a telephone call of years ago, when 
he was asked how many postings per hour could be expected from an accounting 
machine. Obviously the question was unanswerable, since practical circumstances 
were unknown. Precise standard time data could be used to construct a true produc- 
tion standard, but any “rule of thumb” figure would be misleading. The function of 
the schools is to teach qualified students in the activities in which they are to become 
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engaged. It is the responsibility of the trained industrial engineer to determine the 
rate of productivity that should be achieved in his particular industry.’° 


Electric typewriters will soon be the rule. One large insurance company 
has arbitrarily set up the following procedure: If a girl in our company 
spends 75 per cent of her time actually typewriting, then she gets an 
electric typewriter. It is just as simple as that. In 1949, of the total units 
purchased 714 per cent were electric. In 1955, twenty-four per cent were 
electric, and it is estimated that by 1960 practically one half of all the 
units purchased will be electric. 

Dr. H. H. Green, of Northwestern University, has set up an interesting 
table having to do with shorthand dictation speed."! This table should 
be of some service to business teachers. Here it is: 


You Can Take These per Cents 
of Dictators 





If you can 

write this 

speed for ly Just Total You 
3 minutes i Easily Barely Can Take 





3 


50 wam 0% 1% 
60 wam 1 9 10 
70 wam 9 

80 wam 15 

90 wam 20 

100 wam 20 

110 wam 15 

120 wam 18 

130 wam 10 

140 wam 5 


onucRSZS8 





Mr. Dotson, director of business education in the Seattle Public Schools, 
in a brochure entitled Grade Standards in Typewriting, has set up a table 
in which he translates typewriting performance into letter grades." 


SIXTEENTH WEEK: 
3-Minute Writes 5-Minute Writes Letter Production 


ae we Er. A B © D Err. A B C D 
33 17 0 16 19 12 
36 18 1 17 20 18 
40 19 2 18 22 M4 
43 20 8 19 24 «15 
46 21 4 20 16 
50 22 5 21 17 
53 23 6 22 18 


Ounonno ™ 
3 
SSsSessees 
SRrlSaRS 
Se&2teRss 
BSRSSsR 
S2SRERKS 


2°Mulligan, Paul B., Business Education Forum, May 1954. P. 17. 

11Green, H. H., Northwestern University, “Is Your Shorthand Fast Enough?” Today's 
Secretary, January 1956. P. 12. 

2*Dotson, Verner, “Grading Standards in Typing.” P. 67. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND CHALLENGES FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 


We have had a glimpse into the office of the future. What significance 
does it have for those of us who have the responsibility for planning busi- 
ness education facilities and procedures, and what significance for those of 
us who do the actual teaching? Several factors immediately stand out. In 
spite of all this talk about automation, the fact remains that there has 
been a constant increase in office workers in proportion to production 
workers. 

However, the office work of tomorrow will be less of an automation 
(that work will be done by machines) and more of a thinker—a person 
who has to use judgment. This means that in our classrooms we will have 
to teach more for understanding rather than for mere skill operation. 
Without a doubt, we will have to develop thoroughly in our students 
a sense of the importance of accuracy. An office manager recently re- 
ported an incident where a girl made a mistake before going out on her 
coffee break. By the time she came back, the mistake had found its way 
through thousands of cards and tabulated materials. “It took us the rest 
of the day to unscramble and correct the error.” The faster the speed of 
the machine, the more extensive the automation, the more important will 
be the staff that feeds original materials into this machine. 

Schools can do much to condition students to the life in the new 
offices by numerous office visits, films, speakers, and the like. They may 
also be able to do something to condition them for the emotional strain 
which will be an important factor in the future. One manager said, 
“This much is certain, we will tomorrow go crazy quicker.” Already in- 
dustry has taken great strides to offset this “go-crazy tendency” and to 
alleviate emotional strain. 

In the American magazine, June 1955, we learn that 30,000 U. S. firms 
are now spending $800,000,000 a year on recreation for their employees 
in the form of attractive social and cultural activities. 

The office of tomorrow, with all its automation, will still be an interest- 
ing place in which to work, will have challenges for employees on all 
levels. The job of the teacher will be all the more exciting and challenging 
because of the developments now in progress. 





While methods and techniques in offices are continually changing, we need to 
remind ourselves that the personal element remains the same. Nothing in our 
work is more important than trying to develop a proper attitude toward the 
job, fellow employees, and supervisors. No machine can replace the pleasant, 

le, resourceful employee who is willing to give a day’s work for a 
day’s pay.—REGIS HORACE, Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. 














CHAPTER XIV 


The Business Education Department 
Makes Provision for a Coordinated 
Work Experience Program 
Cc. A. NOLAN 
and ROBERT E. HAMPTON 


A REAL opportunity to inaugurate a functional program in business 
education is open to the progressive school administrator if he will give 
serious consideration to developing a program of store and office voca- 
tional education that provides part-time school and part-time job experi- 
ences. This is commonly called the cooperative type of business education. 
Wilmington, Delaware, has had a program of this type in continuous 
operation for thirty years. One of the contributors had the opportunity of 
supervising this program in Wilmington for four years. The program has 
been appraised over the years by educators from other communities, 
and, subsequently, many of them have developed similar programs in 
their own schools. 


POTENTIALITIES OF A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


The primary need of school administrators now is to evaluate the po- 
tentialities of a cooperative program for store and office occupations for 
their own schools in terms of the tremendous opportunities to improve 
business education through this medium. Just what will a sound program 
of cooperative business education do for the school, for the students, for 
the business community? First, as a medium of correlating the school 
with the business community, it affords a direct basis for excellent public 
relations. The students have realism brought to their education—realism 
hard to achieve by any other method of motivation. In a very real sense, 
training of this character “bridges the gap” between school and business 
for the student trainee. School administrators must realize that the only 
way to be sure cooperative business education will function to the best 
advantage is to make definite time commitments for coordination of the 
program. 

C. A, Nolan is Professor of Business Education and Marketing at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, and former Supervisor of Business and Distributive Education, 
State of Delaware. 

Robert E. Hampton is Head of the Department of Business Education at Santa Rosa 
Junior College, Santa Rosa, California. 
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Work experience solely for the sake of work is not to be condoned. Dur- 
ing World War II, so-called work experience was adopted by many 
schools. The chief difficulty with these programs was that the experiences 
of the students were not coordinated with their school experiences. A 
definite correlation between school work and on-the-job experience is 
imperative. The work experience program should be a supervised train- 
ing activity. In a well-organized, properly taught and effectively super- 
vised program all learning factors are blended to produce greater voca- 
tional efficiency—with the work experiences of the students vitalizing 
the study experiences of the classroom. 


Definite Advantages to the Trainee 
. Business contact motivates school training 
. Pupils are motivated to remain in school 
. Theory and realism converge for the pupil 
. Assumption of responsibility takes place 
. Work experiences stimulates and guides specific vocational choices 
. Pre-induction requirements of business are understood and met by trainees 
. Usually, occupational placement is accomplished for more than one half of the 
trainees when they are graduated 
8. Pupils learn how to work and build work habits 
9. Work experience develops actual experience 


Real Advantages to the Businessman 
1. Business has an opportunity to have a part in the program of education that 


returns mutual benefit to the pupil trainee and business 

2. Potential permanent employees are discovered 

$. The businessman furnishes a laboratory for training not possible in the conven- 
tional classroom, thereby making a definite contribution to vocational training of 
the highest order 


INITIAL PLANNING OF THE PROGRAM 

When starting a cooperative program in business education, considera- 
tion must be given to a variety of factors. School administrators should 
explore the possibility of Federal or state aid, or both. The state depart- 
ment of education will be able to furnish the necessary information. Many 
States are staffed with state supervisors of business education and/or a 
state supervisor of distributive education whose services are available to 
the local school districts. The experience of these school supervisors with 
cooperative programs can prove invaluable in planning a new program 
of this nature. 

The Chamber of Commerce and local service clubs made up of business 
and professional men are excellent sounding boards for predetermining 
the amount of cooperative effort the businessmen will contribute to this 
sound medium of business training. Most certainly, an advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of a balanced grouping of employers and employees, 
should evolve from this group. The coordinator handling the cooperative 
program for the school will be the representative for the school or schools 
with this committee. 





Usually, the school administrator can present his plan for this new type 
of business training through parent-teacher organizations. Where such an 
organization is not in existence, the administrator may plan a parenss 
night, at which this new program can be explained to the group. The 
students themselves can be reached for this purpose much more easily 
through an assembly. Once the various interested parties are informed 
of the planned program, a minimum of difficulty should be encountered 
in its initiation. 

THE CooPERATIVE CURRICULUM 

Cooperative business education usually is restricted to the senior year 
of high school. On this basis the student trainee has had sufficient voca- 
tional preparation in stenography, bookkeeping, merchandising, or 
general clerical work to start his on-the-job training. 


CoMMUNITY SURVEY 

Before the inception of a cooperative program, it is good practice to 
make a community survey to determine the actual job opportunities and 
gain firsthand knowledge of the pattern of training that should be offered. 
In communities of one high school, the head of the business education 
department can be charged with the over-all responsibility of coordinating 
the community survey. In larger communities, if there is more than one 
high school and no supervisor of business education, a special committee 
of key persons in business education should make the survey, with one 
member charged with the responsibility of heading up the committee. 


SCHEDULING COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

There are various plans for scheduling cooperative students for their 
occupational experience: Plan One, two students hold one job—one works 
while the other is in school; Plan Two, a pupil works part time on a 
regular basis, usually after school and on Saturdays. Other plans may be 
used, but each of the foregoing is quite sound. Under Plan One, the 
students may alternate on a weekly basis or every two weeks, preferably the 
latter. Where Plan Two is used, it is recommended that, when possible, 
some release from school time be given in addition to the time allotment 
indicated. All state plans, as operated under the Federal vocational acts, 
require a minimum of fifteen hours a week of work experience. 

If Plan One is used, it is necessary to have multiple class sections. In 
this way, the student at work takes up what the student who is in school 
covered during the in-school period. Under this plan, the senior co- 
operative student attends school a total of one complete semester during 
his senior year; the balance of his time is spent on the job. 

An alternate plan that has much in its favor is to restrict the co-opera- 
tive work experience to the last semester of the senior year. An impor- 
tant factor to be noted in this plan is that it should be used only where 
the school operates on a program of mid-year and June graduation. With 
this plan of administrative organization, there is a group constantly 
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available for cooperative work experience throughout the year. The 
businessman is interested in the continuous availability of students 
throughout the year, not just at the convenience of the school. 


AREAS OF WorK EXPERIENCE 

The students being prepared in the cooperative occupations program 
perform a variety of types of office work. These include: keeping books, 
taking dictation, casing mail, opening mail, sorting and filing, answering 
the telephone, working as a messenger, doing general office work, prepar- 
ing mail for posting, receiving money, issuing policies, preparing invoices, 
wrapping packages, working in stock rooms, helping with payrolls, send- 
ing telegrams, and acting as receptionist. 

Among the office machines and equipment they use are: typewriters, 
adding machines, addressographs, bookkeeping machines, billing ma- 
chines, cash registers, transcribing machines, duplicating machines of 
various kinds, switchboards, posting machines, photostat devices, grapho- 
types, multigraphs, and mailing machines. 

Under the cooperative program supervised by one of the writers and 
referred to in the opening paragraphs, the participating students were 
employed in one hundred and twenty-five different places of business in 
a city of 150,000 population. The total enrollment of cooperative stu- 
dents in office occupations was 257 during a given year, and they earned 
$82,955.91 that year. They were employed on an alternate two-week plan 
during their entire last year in high school. No attempt was made to 
control wages. A pupil trainee was paid the prevailing wage for initial 
employment in the particular place of business in which he was employed. 

The pupils in distributive occupations in the community were em- 
ployed, for the most part, in retail selling, which is usually the case 
throughout the country. Their earnings were commensurate with those 
engaged in the office occupations. The distributive program was offered 
in two high schools in Wilmington and had 68 cooperative students em- 
ployed in stores. 

San Francisco, which has one of the most successful distributive work 
experience programs in the West, has a going program in five of its seven 
high schools. The average pay of the students approximates $1.12 an 
hour ranging from 80 cents to $1.48 an hour. The total amount earned by 
277 students including Christmas work for the fall semester of 1955-1956 
amounted to $53,356.64. 

During the 1955-1956 school semester at Los Angeles the wage range for 
students on the work experience training program was from 85 cents to 
$3.80 an hour; the average being $1.06 an hour. Over 4,800 students were 
placed in 600 different kinds of jobs with 2,300 employers. 

The state of Washington in 1955 had 33 distributive work-experience 
training programs in 25 school districts with 637 school seniors on the job 
earning $362,230.98 with an average per student for the school being 





$569.12 or 90.2 cents per hour. Four hundred and thirty-nine stores 
participated in the program. 

Many small communities on the Pacific Coast are operating successful 
work experience training programs with the pay running from 75 cents to 
$1.10 an hour for students and the number of students participating in 
individual high schools ranging from 12 to about 30 students. 

The feeling on the Pacific Coast is that students should definitely be 
paid while on the job and that the pay should be at the going wage for like 
jobs in the occupational field. However, there are a few such programs 
in operation where the students do not receive wages from their employ- 
ment. 


CoorDINATOR’s RESPONSIBILITIES 


What has been said concerning the coordinator and his responsibility 
for the entire program should be properly recognized by all administra- 
tors who plan to provide this important type of training. The adminis- 
trator may find a competent coordinator from within his business educa- 
tion staff; however, this position is so important that the administrator 
should not be averse to employing a special person with the necessary 
qualifications for this position. Without proper coordination, this type of 
education cannot succeed. Definite plans and proper follow-up are man- 
datory. 

A good coordinator is one who has the ability to work well with people 
generally, not just with the student groups in school, and one who has a 
sound understanding of what is involved in the business situation in 
which he is placing students under a program of this type. Proper under- 
standing of the place he holds in this entire scheme of education for busi- 
ness will result in opportunities for curriculum adjustment for the stu- 
dents who are actually in a work experience situation. Another outgrowth 
of this type of training program may mean that it will be necessary for the 
school administrator to give adequate consideration to provisions for 
equipment not heretofore thought particularly necessary. 

If the cooperative program is set up so that requirements of the state 
plan are to be met for reimbursement from Federal funds, it will be neces- 
sary for the administrator to give careful consideration to the require- 
ments of the state plan. In this manner the administrator is assured that 
the requirement of occupational experience of the instructor, as well as 
other requirements, has been met. Another valuable feature of the co- 
operative work experience is the timing of remedial instruction when it 
has real meaning to the student. 

It may be that, when an office occupational program starts in the fall of 
the year, it is not possible for the coordinator to place all students in paid 
jobs in the community. In such cases, it is satisfactory for the students to 
be placed in various offices within the school. However, as it is not the 
purpose of the plan to have student workers solely within the school, this 
should be a temporary measure only. Valuable experience can be gained 
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in school offices, but the primary purpose of this plan is to place students 
in employment within the community. 

Through constant contact with business, the coordinator is in a unique 
position to analyze specific jobs, thereby permitting a more functional 
type of business education program to be developed. Since the coordina- 
tor of a cooperative program is trained in the field of business education, 
he frequently is in a better position to make such analysis than is the 
businessman. 


REALISM IN BusINEss EDUCATION 


As realists, let us prepare for initial employment in a business occupa- 
tion. Some of our better students will actually go into stenographic or 
secretarial positions; most of them will start as initial clerical workers. 
This is not a condemnation of the type of training given; let us remember 
where these students actually enter employment and the type of work 
they actually perform. Only by cooperative business education is it pos- 
sible to have a better perspective of what actually is in the field—not what 
we think is there for the student. 

It often is said that we prepare students for bookkeeping positions, 
but that they find bookkeeping in business is not done according to class- 
room instructions. This in itself is no reason to condemn bookkeeping in- 
struction; however, it does mean that the proper evaluation of prepara- 
tion for this particular field should bring out the fact that, in many 
cases, young people starting work will do so in some phase of bookkeeping, 
and not as a general bookkeeper. The so-called “cream of the crop” may 
or may not eventually end up in full-time bookkeeping positions. This is 
generally understood. 

In the field of merchandising or distributive occupations, we usually 
give training in the general field of retail selling, where the pupil trainee 
expects to find future employment. Really significant training of a 
specific nature may be given to this individual under the cooperative plan, 
whereas under the non-cooperative plan his training would be a general- 
ized approach to this major area of business education. 

Thus it appears we should think more in terms of the specific and less 
in terms of the general. This can be done best through cooperative educa- 
tion. 

CooperATIVE Business EDUCATION TRAINING FUNCTION 

A cooperative program in the high school, to summarize, will bridge 
the gap between school and initial employment. It permits the young 
trainee to make a social as well as a business adjustment of the highest 
order. Before his education is completed, the young student gains a first- 
hand opportunity to appreciate how business functions. It is obvious that, 
in such a program, motivation really comes from the student himself, since 
he then understands in a concrete way the tangible values which will 
accrue from a job well done in school as well as in business. 
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For more than a quarter of a century much has been said about the 
advantages of cooperative education. The number of schools establishing 
cooperative education programs, however, has been pitifully small. This 
has been attributed to the lethargy of those responsible for such under- 
takings. It might be said that much of this responsibility is on the 
shoulders of the business educators. It is recommended that full con- 
sideration be given to activating this type of program in the secondary 
schools now. The administrator is in a key position to lend impetus to a 
real improvement of business education training, and every opportunity 
should be taken on his part to explore the possibilities for a coordinated 
work experience program in his school and in his community. 


Supervised “in-school work experience” or “school service” provides opportunities 
for students who are not available for cooperative programs. This girl seated next to 
the principal is getting office experience by working under the direction of his secretary. 





CHAPTER XV 


Business Education Conducts 
Appropriate Adult Programs 


CARLENE SAMPSON 


es evening adult program in business education at the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado, must be considered as 
an integral part of the total instructional program. The school operates 
day and night, for Denver residents over 16 years of age. The program 
is continuous throughout the year with the school open from 8:00 a.m. 
to 9:15 p.m. Monday through Thursday and from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. on 
Friday. However, many courses are offered at other hours and at other 
. locations in the city. 

In the department of business education, the daytime classes are 
scheduled between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. and the evening classes from 
| 5:15 to 7:15 p.m. and from 7:15 to 9:15 p.m. Classes held in business 

- places in the community are scheduled at any time convenient—either as 
on-the-job or after-hours classes. 

The coordinator of the department of business education has the respon- 
sibility for planning, organizing, and operating his department, as do the 
other five instructional coordinators. The chief school officer is the prin- 
cipal, with one assistant in charge of day school and another assistant 
in charge of evening school. Usually there are more than 400 full- and 
part-time instructors on the day and night staffs of the school. 

Two service coordinators are in charge of the occupational adjustment 
center and the student personnel office. Although testing, counseling, and 
placement services must necessarily be limited to those who are most in 
need of them, the school administration recognizes that adults are often 
more in need of guidance and counseling than are children. Consequently, 
constant effort is expended to increase the amount and quality of this 
service for those who need and want it. 

Individual counseling is costly and time-consuming. With more than 
$5,000 persons enrolled each year, even the mechanics of placing students 
in classes is a rather complex task, and to counsel each one would be a 
monumental chore. It is done in some areas, such as practical nurse train- 
ing, cosmetology, and aircraft, and it will be expanded into other areas 
when circumstances permit. 

Mrs. Carlene Sampson is Coordinator of Business Education at Emily Griffith Oppor- 
tunity School, Denver, Colorado. 
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When Opportunity School was established in 1916 by the late Miss 
Emily Griffith, the course offerings were limited to typewriting, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, spelling, telegraphy, and subjects for foreigners. 
Today the course offerings number more than 300 in fields of general 
self-improvement, business, distributive, homemaking, apprenticeship, 
and trade and industrial education, with students enrolled in about 
700 classes. 

Because Opportunity School is the adult and vocational division of 
the Denver Public Schools and is tax-supported, there is no tuition charge 
for Denver residents. Any adult may enter a class in business education 
at any time he needs training, provided there is room in the class. If the 
class is filled, the person’s name is placed and notified when he can enter. 
When he completes his work, he can drop out. 

Typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping are still the basic skills 
taught in the business department, with the addition of many others, of 
course. For instance, hundreds are taught each year to operate the more 
common business machines—comptometer, bookkeeping, posting, and ac- 
counting machines; key punch and tabulation machines; transcription 
and reproduction machines. Communications skills are taught, with 
classes in remedial and developmental reading and in business writing 
and speaking. Filing and clerical practice are offered regularly. Recently, 
a supervisory training program for business personnel has been developed 
and is in considerable demand. 


The curriculum shifts constantly. As the needs of the people of Denver 
are learned, through the expressions of individuals, of businesses, and of 
advisory committees, classes are opened and closed. Every class in the 
school is represented by a lay advisory committee, actively at work, so 
that instruction in all areas, at all times, is guided by people in the city 
who are best equipped to know the type of training that will meet the 
needs of the community in the home life, the economic life, and the 
socio-civic life of its citizens. 

Each year about ten per cent of the adult population of the city is en- 
rolled in some class in the school, either in the buildings that cover an 
entire block in the downtown area, or in the community classes that are 
housed in schools, community centers, and other public buildings through- 
out the city—presently in about 90 locations. 


With the completion of the final addition to the downtown building 
during 1956, a large part of the training in business education is housed 
under one roof. However, classes continue to be organized and conducted 
anywhere in the city that the need is great enough and the facilities ade- 
quate. It has been found that classes held immediately after work, on the 
premises of the company, are well-attended and appreciated. For in- 
stance, in three of the companies in Denver having several thousand em- 
ployees, the department of business education of Opportunity School 
conducts a full program of classes annually. By working with personnel 
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departments and the employee organizations, the coordinator determines 
the training needs in each area. 

In smaller organizations, one or two instructors may be sent from 
Opportunity Schools to conduct a short-term or a longer course, either on 
company time or after hours. This practice enables the school to utilize 
several times the number of office machines, including electronic equip- 
ment, than it could if activities were confined to the main building. 

Just as those employed in offices find it convenient to attend classes 
on their own premises, other thousands each year are grateful for evening 
classes held in high schools around the city, nearest their homes. In these 
schools, where there are grouped many classes in all departments of the 
school, a building representative, usually a daytime administrator in 
that school, is appointed to help with administrative details. On instruc- 
tional or policy problems, though, the teacher always consults his instruc- 
tion coordinator. 

Grades and certificates are not issued in the department of business 
education, except for those enrolled for high school credit, but proficiency 
certificates are available. Also the National Business Entrance Tests are 
administered when students requést them. Opportunity School is the 
official test center for tests administered in the Denver Public Schools. 

The coordinator of the department works closely with the local chapter 
of the National Office Management Association to prepare and offer 
special training programs for their members. In cooperation with this 
group, the first closed-circuit television program on Denver's educational 
television station, KRMA-TV, was offered. A thirty-minute dramatiza- 
tion of a typical office problem, televised and sent by coaxial cable to 
another building, served as a springboard for a discussion period, in a 
series of six such programs. In this and other workshops sponsored by 
NOMA and the school, anyone concerned with supervisory problems in an 
office may enroll. 

In this school the distributive education classes are administered 
separately. When an occasional area of training cannot be department- 
alized, the two departments cooperate. For instance, a specialist in busi- 
ness education and supervisory training was added to the staff three years 
ago, to work primarily with business in helping develop supervisory 
skills. It is the responsibility of this individual to help prepare directors 
and personnel people develop training programs for those in supervisory 
positions, to be available for workshops and forums, and sometimes to 
teach certain classes. 

A ladling out of competent instruction in office skills is not enough in 
a school of this kind, where the student must often be helped to find 
confidence in himself as a worker and as a person. The new American 
learning to type in a strange language is given the same considerate atten- 
tion as the company president enrolled in a course in efficient reading 
for businessmen. Instructors must have experience and proficiency in 
their fields, and they must be mature men and women. Since more than 
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eighty per cent of the students enrolled in the evening division of the 
department of business education are there for vocational reasons, the 
training must be realistic and thorough. For instructors who may be weak 
in knowledge of effective teaching methods, the school provides in-serv- 
ice training. 

The constantly shifting population of the student body places a burden 
on the instructors that can be only partly lightened by the use of such 
teaching aids as shorthand machines with multiple-hearing devices and 
highly organized instructional materials. In a very few of the classes 
can there be much group work because most of the students are at differ- 
ent levels of accomplishment and are eager to progress as fast as they are 
able. It is the function of the instructor to see that the individual reaches 
his goal as quickly as possible. 

The board of education has maintained from the beginning that if the 
citizens of Denver choose to support a schoc! for adults, it should be 
available to all, indiscriminately, and that no tuition charge should be 
made. The student furnishes his own textbooks, tools and materials, 
and any special clothing needed, but he pays no registration or tuition 
fee. There are some who take it for granted, of course, but the people 
in the city of Denver, on the whole, constantly express gratitude for a 
public institution that is dedicated to the idea of individual progress and 
achievement. 





CHAPTER XVI 


Business Teachers Are Interested and 
Actively Participating in 
Research Programs 


PAUL S. LOMAX 
and JOHN E. WHITCRAFT 


B USINESS teachers are extensively interested and are actively partici- 
pating in research programs. There are a number of indications to sup- 
port this conclusion. During the twenty-year period from 1920-1940, a 
total of 1,148 research studies in business education were completed and 
registered with the United States Office of Education. These were listed 
in a publication entitled, Bibliography of Research Studies in Business 
Education, 1920-1940.1 This represents an average of 57.4 research studies 
a year. But during the period of eight years from 1941 through 1948, 
which included the war years when college enrollments were far below 
normal, a total of 1,272 research studies in business education were com- 
pleted and indexed in Indiana Business Studies No. 32, Bibliography 
of Research Studies in Business Education, 1941-19482 This represents 
an average of 159 research studies a year, or an increase of nearly two 
hundred per cent. 

Still another indication of the increased interest in research is the num- 
ber of research references listed over the years in the Business Education 
Index.* The first listing appeared in 1943 when 26 research references were 
indexed. A sampling from later years shows 78 in 1946; 154 in 1949; and 
274 in 1952. (A complete listing of research studies has not been made in 
the Index since 1952.) The National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions published annually for most years between 1933 and 
1951 a list of research studies which were completed or underway in the 
colleges and universities offering business teacher education. Since 1952, 
this compilation has been included in each Spring Issue of The National 

1The Business Education World, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York, 1943. 
*The School of Business, Bureau of Business Research, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Indiana, 1949. 
‘Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 880 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. Published annually. 
Paul S. Lomax is Professor of Education in the Department of Business Education at 
New York University, New York, New York. 
John E. Whitcraft is with the Bureau of Business and Distributive Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. 
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Business Education Quarterly.* A sampling from the list published in 
1956 shows 185 studies were completed in 1955 and 208 studies were under- 
way as of January I, 1956. 

Further evidence of the growth of research interest in business educa- 
tion is the present work and long-range program of the Committee on 
Coordination and Integration of Research in Business Education. This 
joint committee consists of six members: two each from Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon, the National Association of Business Teacher Training Institutions, 
and the Research Division of the United Business Education Association. 

Delta Pi Epsilon, one of the three organizations with representation on 
the joint committee, is an honorary fraternity that emphasizes research 
leadership in business education. The other two organizations represented 
on the committee are Divisions of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. The Research Foundation of UBEA directs studies, assembles data, 
interprets the findings of studies completed, and disseminates pertinent 
information. The National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, a Division of UBEA, works to improve the status of business 
teacher education at the college and university level. 

The committee states its functions as follows: “(1) to make an inven- 
tory of current research in business education—both completed research 
and research in progress; (2) to disseminate the results of research and 
other information about research in business education; (3) to make a 
study of needed research in business education; (4) to minimize unprofit- 
able duplication of research in the field; (5) to coordinate the research 
efforts of individuals and organizations so that more extensive research, 
regional or nation-wide in scope, may be undertaken; (6) to aid in stand- 
ardizing instruments and procedures for common research problems; (7) 
to investigate and report research resources, both financial and human, 
available to business education; and (8) to perform such other functions 
as may be committed to it by the sponsoring organizations.” 

A recent publication of the Research Foundation of the United Business 
Education Association entitled, Needed Research in Business Education, 
was prepared by the joint committee.5 This special bulletin is made avail- 
able to graduate students and others to stimulate creative thinking about 
needed research problems and to help the reader become aware of 
problems that are acute and meaningful. This publication probably 
represents the most careful and deliberate expression of needed research 
in business education that has appeared to date. Six major problem 
areas are given with a number of significant research problems suggested 
in each major problem area. The importance of this contribution to the 
literature dealing with research can be seen by examining the following 
listing of the six major problem areas and some selected research prob- 
lems taken at random from those given. 

‘The National Business Education Quarterly, all Spring Issues since Vol. XX ; March 1952. 


*SResearch Foundation of United Business Education Association. Needed Research in Business 
Education. Washington, D. C.: the Foundation, 1956. 16 pp. 
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1. Curriculum and Course of Study (32 problems listed) 


Analysis of the functioning of advisory committees in selected communities as they 
influence the curriculum. 

The effectiveness of consumer instruction at a given level (high school seniors, 
college seniors) under various ways of organizing the instruction: by departments, in 
separate courses, units within courses, and others. 

The influence of work experience upon personality traits, behavior patterns, and 
ordinary social and job attitudes. 

Identification of business information and understandings that should be a part of 
the general education of all students on a given level (elementary, secondary, collegiate). 


2. Measurement Techniques and Problems (24 problems listed) 

A study of the persistence of a tool skill under varying conditions of use and non- 
use. The skill might be shorthand, typewriting, arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, office 
machine operation. 

Identification and measurement of improvement in selected personality traits and 
behavior patterns. 

A case study of the effectiveness of various practices to facilitate adjustment of 
graduates during their first weeks of employment. 

Criteria for determining standards for a specific subject—bookkeeping, business law, 
office machines, etc. 


3. Methods of Teaching (17 problems listed) 

Trends in the teaching of a business subject (typewriting, office machines, business 
arithmetic) including objectives, placement in the curriculum, subject matter content, 
and achievement standards. 

The influence of the typewriter on facility and quality of written expression. 

The influence of calculating equipment on facility and quality of quantitative think- 
ing. 

The influence of various ways of using community “laboratories” upon pupil morale 
and pupil achievement. 

4. Guidance and Follow-up (19 problems listed) 

Relation of class size to the use by teachers of information about pupils available in 
the files. 

The employment opportunities in selected cities for low-level achievers, and the 
influence of these opportunities on the curriculum. 

The preparation of a bulletin or manual on employment procedures of typical large 


5. Teacher Education (43 problems listed) 

Developing techniques for evaluating growth in teaching competency. 

Analysis of the personal, family, and community factors that affect students in 
choosing teaching as a profession. 

The extent and recency of teaching experience in public schools of professors in 
institutions preparing teachers in business subjects. 
6. Administration and Public Relations (20 problems listed) 

Analysis of the needs for business education of out-of-school youth in one or more 
selected communities. 

Analysis of the role of the business teacher as an agent to interpret to the pupils the 
school purposes, program, and achievements. 

Analysis of the role of school pupils as interpreters of the school to the public. 
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PLACE OF RESEARCH THINKING IN SCHOOL WorK 

What is the functional. place of research thinking in educational en- 
deavor? A striking example is to be found in the career of John Robert 
Gregg (1867-1948), inventor of the Gregg Shorthand System. He was 
one of this country’s greatest teachers of shorthand as well as a very 
successful businessman. He, early in his remarkable career, developed 
a success formula that to him was “a key to the solving of all the prob- 
lems about business, of all the problems about teaching, and of all individ- 
ual problems.” He told a group of us about this formula at a wartime 
meeting of Federal government office supervisors in Washington, D. C., 
in February 1943. It is interesting to study the place of research thinking 
in his work career. 

He said it was in 1910 that he read about Arthur Brisbane's success 
formula, compressed into three words: organize, deputize, and supervise. 
This editorial writer was reputed to have been the highest paid newspaper 
man of his time. “Being young and enthusiastic,” continued Gregg, “and 
not having had much experience, I adopted that formula and found it 
worked very well. However, I also found that it was not completely satis- 
factory, because, if I was going to organize a new department, a new maga- 
zine, or contemplated a new publication, it was necessary to get all the 
facts before me and consider all the conditions surrounding that parti- 
cular objective. Therefore, I had to do a good deal of research work.” The 
result was that Gregg changed the three-word success formula into a 
four-word one: “analyze (get all your facts together) ; organize (organize 
for all the work) ; deputize (deputize the work to others) ; supervise (look 
after the department or whatever it might be which couldn't run by itself 
without supervision) .” However, as important as it was to get all the facts 
together as a research step in undertaking a constructive program of think- 
ing and action, Gregg found there remained a fifth very important fac- 
tor, so he changed the four-word formula into a five-word formula. “Back 
of the best plan,” reasoned this great inventor, inspiring shorthand 
teacher, and successful businessman, “there must be personality. There 
must be drive. There must be enthusiasm to carry through successfully. 
And so I added the word energize. I then had my complete formula: 
analyze, organize, deputize, supervise, and energize.” 

The use of this formula in the efficient handling of school problems 
seems obvious. In the classroom, for example, the good business teacher 
analyzes and interprets the facts about his students and courses of in- 
struction. He organizes his teaching in terms of these facts. He deputizes 
the job of learning responsibility to his students. He supervises, as a co- 
learner and counselor, the learning achievement and growth of his stu- 
dents. And finally, he energizes and inspires his students to a realization 
of their best selves in worthy service to mankind. 
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Boru RESEACH PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS ARE NEEDED 


We need to prepare both research producers and research consumers 
in business education if we are to have adequate research programs in 
our school systems and institutions. While relatively few business teachers 
can become significant research producers, all business teachers should 
seek to be competent research consumers. 


One of the contributors of this chapter has conducted at New York 
University for many years a graduate course for business teachers dealing 
with the evaluation of current literature in business education—both 
empirical and research. One main purpose of this course has been to 
evaluate, from the standpoint of practical school use, the contributions of 
research producers. To accomplish this purpose in an appraisal of a 
given research study, the first step has been to test the soundness of the 
research conclusions by tracing the process that the author followed in 
building inductively his generalizations. Then the next step has been to 
test deductively the soundness of the generalizations by applying them to 
the practical working conditions of the business teacher evaluator to see 
how well or how poorly the conclusions would fulfill the values that were 
claimed. 

Such a teacher-research consumer obviously needs to be thoroughly 
conversant with both research methodology and the subject matter of the 
given research investigation. He needs to understand that the complete 
process of scientific thinking is an inductive-deductive thinking process. 
The emphasis of the research producer is likely to be on the inductive 
phase; the emphasis of the research consumer should be on the deductive 
phase, granting that both kinds of research workers should observe the 
total scientific thinking process. While it is highly essential that we have, 
let us say at the doctoral level of graduate study, most efficient business 
teacher research producers, it is equally essential to the practical advance- 
ment of programs in business education that we strive to have all business 
teachers become competent research consumers. To use the language of 
Glenn Frank: “The investigator advances knowledge. The interpreter 
advances progress. History affords abundant evidence that civilization 
has advanced in direct ratio to the efficiency with which the thought of 
the thinkers has been translated into the language of the workers... . A 
dozen fields of thought are today congested with knowledge that the physi- 
cal and social sciences have unearthed, and the whole tone and temper of 
American life can be lifted by putting this knowledge into general circula- 
tion. But where are the interpreters with the training and the willingness 
to think their way through this knowledge and translate it into the lan- 
guage of the street?” 


The remarkable career of John Robert Gregg in his long shorthand 
teaching experience of fifty-two years again serves as a striking illustra- 
tion of a person who was both a research producer and a research con- 
sumer. To him it was not enough to create inductively his famous short- 
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hand system which he first published at the age of twenty-one. He, as a 
teacher, proceeded deductively to test the soundness and adequacy of his 
system both in the school-learning success and the occupational-use success 
of his students. 

To summarize, we have endeavored (1) to give evidence of growing 
interest and participation of business teachers in research programs, 
(2) to point out the important place of research thinking and action in 
the development of business educational programs, and (3) to stress the 
need to prepare some busifiess teachers to be efficient research producers 
and all business teachers to be competent research consumers in order 
that continual improvement of programs in business education can be 
most fruitfully accomplished. 


Is your business education program keeping step with modern developments? The 
teacher of business subjects must be a competent consumer of research to direct the 
preparation of boys and girls for the office of tomorrow and for understanding the com- 
plexities of business today. 





CHAPTER XVII 


How the Colleges Offering Business 
Teacher Education Can Cooperate 
with Public Schools 


ALBERT C. FRIES 
and WILLIAM C. HIMSTREET 


= primary responsibility of the business education program in 
teacher education colleges is to prepare adequately the teachers of busi- 
ness subjects for the schools. It is generally agreed that such an objec- 
tive means a background of preparation in five essential areas: (1) a 
broad general education, (2) basic economic understandings, (3) mastery 
of the business subject-matter areas, (4) professional education for teach- 
ing, and (5) occupational experience and proficiency. These requisites 
are the basic responsibility of training institutions in the preservice pre- 
paration of business teachers. They must be constantly checked, ques- 
tioned, and evaluated if they are to be improved. 

A second responsibility of business teacher education institutions is to 
serve its graduates in the field. This may be thought of in two aspects: 


1. As in-service program for the continued professional growth and effectiveness of 
the business teacher, including such activities as: (a) Graduate study programs leading 
to advanced degrees; (b) Workshops, institutes, clinics, short courses, and the like (c) 
Publication of research studies, teaching aids, etc.; (d) Stimulation of professional 
growth opportunities, including cooperative business experience programs for teachers. 

2. The means for evaluation of the business teacher education program in regard to 
such factors as: (a) The recruitment and selection of its candidates; (b) Improvement of 
the curricula in the training institution; (c) The certification requirements of the 
particular state or area served; (d) The placement and follow-up of its graduates in 
teaching positions. 

In fulfilling this responsibility, teacher education colleges constantly 
find ways to do a better job of preparing business teachers. 

A third responsibility is to cooperate with the public schools to help its 
product (the business teacher) improve the preparation of today’s youth 
for their business experiences as producers and/or consumers. This chap- 
ter is concerned in the main with this third responsibility. At least two 
principles stand out as basic requisites to this end. 

Albert C. Fries is Chairman of the Division of Business at Chico State College, Chico, 
California 


William C. Himstreet is on the faculty of the Department of Business Education at 
the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
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1. The teacher education college should do more than merely prepare teachers for 
the business education programs as they exist today in the public schools.. This is not 
enough! Rather, they must be concerned with the preparation of future business 
teachers who can and will constantly strive to improve today’s business education pro- 
gram for the youth of tomorrow's world. In the complex and dynamic society in which 
we live, we must have business teachers able to comprehend and interpret our ever- 
changing business and social conditions. Such training demands an in-service as well 
as a preservice obligation. 

2. The teacher education colleges should strive to effect administrative and super- 
visory principles for business programs that are generally acceptable in the schools. 
Only in this way can the total program of business education be effectively supervised 
and serviced. The school administrator certainly has the right to expect such coopera- 
tion. 


Such improvement cannot be accomplished solely by the business educa- 
tors in the college and in the public schools. It is possible only with the 
cooperation of the school administrators—the principal, the superinten- 
dent, the school board—the key figures in the determination and imple- 
mentation of the total school program. If school administrators expect 
assistance and service from those who prepare their teachers—and they 
should—they must be active cooperators themselves. 


COOPERATION NECESSARY To EVALUATE TEACHERS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

In considering how business teacher education colleges can cooperate 
with public schools, we recognize the fundamental need for evaluation. 
To accomplish this there must be a close friendship between the pre- 
service preparation of teachers and the in-service activities of the prepar- 
ing institutions. In fact, the evaluation of the preservice level depends 
upon a study of the product in the field. These statements, of course, per- 
tain to all teacher education areas and are not peculiarly applicable to 
business teacher education alone. 

Cooperation then has a two-foid objective: school administrators should 
actively seek and welcome the help of the colleges in the improvement of 
the business education program in their schools, and business teacher 
educators should actively seek to cooperate and help public school ad- 
ministrators if they are to give their full measure of service to the schools. 
It is, therefore, evident that this must truly be an imperative partnership. 
For example, two significant curriculum and teaching problems in the 
area of business education need cooperative effort to be solved: 

a. How to interest more students in business education through “new-type courses” 
for the gifted, the college preparatory, the vocational, and the potential dropout. 

b. How to meet general education goals in the business education program, through 
provision of the communication skills, general business education, consumer and 
economic education, and exploratory courses. 


SOME PRACTICAL AND PosITIVE SERVICES 
Just as the consumer has a right to expect certain services from the 
business firm from which he has purchased a product, so does the public 
school have a right—and every reason—to expect services from those 
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institutions which train their teachers. What are some of the services 
which the business teachers in the schools have a right to expect? What 
are some of the services which the teacher-education institutions offer to 
the schools? 

A number of positive ways in which business teacher education institu- 
tions are cooperating with the public school is indicated below. These are 
examples of services being given by progressive institutions today. They 
may be had in most cases for the asking. In any event, school admin- 
istrators should know something about them and, with their business 
teachers, take advantage of them. Again it should be emphasized that 
the colleges, by maintaining these activities, afford themselves invaluable 
opportunities to evaluate their own programs. 


1. Serve the high schools whenever called upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of local curriculum studies and as consultants in the total state pro- 
gram. This service is not used as frequently as it should be for two 
reasons: (a) many schools do not ask for it, and (b) some of the institu- 
tions do not have the funds to give extensive service of this type. 

2. Sponsor educational activities for students enrolled in the business 
education program in the public schools. The development of student 
clubs and student conferences related to business practices has grown in 
recent years. Teacher education colleges encourage and assist in the 
organization of high-school chapters of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. They cooperate in sponsoring business students’ conferences, 
many of which have proved very successful. In addition, such educa- 
tional activities as the organization of testing centers for giving the 
National Business Entrance Tests are ways in which this kind of service 
is given the schools. 

These club and conference activities make definite contributions to 
individual student development. Moreover, they promote greater interest 
in the field of business, closer co-operation between the community and 
the school, and a better understanding between youth and adults as to 
their responsibilities to each other and to the life of the community. 
There is also considerable vocational guidance value inherent in these 
educational activities. 

8. Encourage business teachers to participate actively in those profes- 
sional organizations and associations that are working to improve busi- 
ness education in particular and education in general. The effectiveness 
of the classroom teacher is reflected by his attitude and participation in 
professional groups. Leaders in the teacher education institutions have 
contributed much to the unification efforts in their own professional 
groups, the result of which is an increased interest on the part of business 
teachers. This is a vital service to the public school that cannot be easily 
measured, but which most surely promotes better business programs. 
School administrators, too, can and should encourage their teachers 
to grow professionally through membership and active participation in 
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their special professional associations—for example, by granting released 
time from regularly assigned duties from time to time. 


4. Hold workshops, institutes, clinics, and conferences on the college 
campus on problems of interest to the business teachers in the area served. 
That these activities are a real service to the schools is evidenced by the 
number of institutions that have conducted them with success in various 
parts of the country. The success of these groups is due to the pooling of 
information and the exchange of ideas of many people. In general, the 
main activities in this service area have been the development of course 
outlines and instructional materials, the consideration of research, teacher 
education improvement, and specific training programs for business 
workers. The workshops in economic education, for example, have in- 
terested many business teachers who have enrolled nation-wide. 


5. Work closely with the state departments of education and especially 
with the state and city supervisors of business education, looking forward 
to the improvement of the total program. The fact that most of our 
states—and many of our larger cities—now have supervisors of business 
education means that administrators can also expect greater service from 
the state level. In this area the teacher education colleges have given 
valuable service to the problems of higher standards for the certification 
of business teachers. 


6. Publish abstracts of the considerable number of research studies 
completed in the educational institutions to make them available to class- 
room teachers. All too often valuable research accumulates on the shelves 
of libraries in our colleges and universities and does not get into the hands 
of the classroom teachers. More recently, the United Business Education 
Association and Delta Pi Epsilon have published abstracts of research 
studies completed each year.' 


7. Encourage their graduates to report their own research efforts 
whether it be empirical or scientific study. Faculty members from the 
training institutions frequently learn of successful teaching techniques 
developed by teachers as they visit the schools. They should use every 
effort to pass on such information to other teachers. Many institutions do 
so through publications sent to the teachers in their area. 


8. Encourage local departments of business education to evaluate their 
programs by conducting community surveys and follow-up studies. Such 
evaluation is both necessary and of great assistance to the local school 
board, the school administrator, and the business department. It must be 
a part of the organization and administration of the total program of 
business education on all levels (secondary, junior college, adult) in 
order to meet the objectives of basic business education and vocational 
business education in the schools. Colleges and universities should offer 
to assist in such studies. 


1The National Busi: Education Quarterly, all Fall Issues since Vol. 22 ; October 1954. 
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9. Prepare prospective business teachers, and assist those now in serv- 
ice, to understand the significance of cooperative education and work 
experience in training business workers for both office and distributive 
occupations. This means that teacher education colleges should (a) re- 
quire cooperative work experience as a phase of the undergraduate prep- 
aration of business teachers, and (b) offer opportunities on the graduate 
or in-service level for teachers now on the job to secure such experience 
periodically. 

An increasing number of our institutions now include cooperative work 
experience requirements in their undergraduate programs, or contemplate 
doing so in the near future. A number of colleges and universities offer 
opportunities to experienced teachers to secure work experience on the 
graduate level, particularly in summer programs. 


10. Prepare teachers of business subjects who maintain a close relation- 
ship with the business life of the community and who use effectively the 
business community as a laboratory. The organization of advisory com- 
mittees—composed of representatives of the school, employers, labor, 
employees, and others—enables the school to work out better training 
programs that meet the needs of the local employment ‘community. 
At the same time, it gives businessmen a knowledge of the problems 
of the school. 

11. Prepare and make available a variety of materials to help teachers 
of business subjects in their classroom and extracurricular business acti- 
vities; for example, lists of visual and auditory aids, supplementary teach- 
ing aids, vocational and occupational guidance materials, book reviews, 
bibliographies, courses of study in all subjects. There is scarcely any 
limit to the extent that the preparing institutions may be of service in this 
area. 


12. Maintain a placement bureau to offer a service to help the public 
schools secure the most desirable candidates for the particular positions 
available. It is probably true that most schools take advantage of this 
service of the colleges and universities in their area. Placement services 
and follow-up action afford the preparing institution an excellent source 
of school reaction and data for use in an evaluation of their product. 


13. Help in becoming better acquainted with newer and better ways 
of developing functional programs of business education for youth and 
adults; to illustrate, the wartime training programs of the armed forces 
and of business and government agencies served to show educators that 
better use of the factors that make for effective learning is possible. These 
agencies emphasized actual work experience of teachers, visual and audi- 
tory teaching aids, clinics for remedial instruction, and careful lesson and 
course planning to shorten the time required for learners to become 
proficient in their selected fields. 

If a particular public school is planning a new building or the purchase 
of new equipment, an opportunity is furnished the teacher education 
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institution to be of service with the latest and the best information avail- 
able. Again, the educational institutions must serve the public schools 
by seeing to it—through publications and visitations and conferences— 
that the better practices become known to the administrators and teachers 
in the schools. 


CONCLUSION 


To the extent that the teacher education colleges meet their basic re- 
sponsibilities in the preparation of teachers of business subjects are they 
serving the schools and youth effectively. And to the extent that they 
keep school administrators informed of the practical services they offer 
to the school are they fulfilling their obligations. To this degree will 
these colleges and universities be able to evaluate the programs they 
have set up to train business teachers. 

Also important is the extent to which school administrators seek and 
welcome these services from the preparing institutions. The joint efforts 
of these institutions and schools will make for better business education 


programs. 


Following graduation from high schools, these recruits for careers in business educa- 
tion enter college. The good teacher and counselor are always alert for future teachers, 
and they cooperate with colleges and universities in an effort to improve the area of 
business education. 





CHAPTER XVIII 


How Should the Business Education Service 
of the U. S. Office of Education 
Cooperate and Assist in All Phases 

of Business Education? 


ARTHUR L. WALKER 


he ORDER to establish more perfectly an understanding and a basis 
for discussing the functions, responsibilities, and appropriate services of a 
Branch of Business Education in the U. S. Office of Education, we should 
first consider the origins of that service. It is axiomatic that the general 
welfare of the nation and the growth and development of our economy 
are very largely dependent upon the quality and kind of our educational 
facilities. In the writings of Jefferson, Washington, and other founding 
fathers, the necessity for an enlightened electorate is frequently empha- 
sized. The phenomenal development of the economic aspect of our daily 
life lends added emphasis to business education as a necessary part of the 
education of all the sons and daughters of America. 


ORIGINS 

By act of Congress, the Bureau of Education was created in 1867 and 
directed to perform these three principal services: 

1. Collect statistics and other forms of information on schools, colleges, libraries, 
programs of instruction, and educational administrative procedures; 

2. Make and support studies on educational problems needed by the states in the 
organization and management of efficient schools and school systems; and 

3. Otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the country.’ 


It was a full fifty years before the importance of the field of business 
education was recognized. In 1917, the position of Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education was created. The position was changed in 1926 to 
Senior Specialist in Commercial Education. During the period of 1917 
to 1933 the Federal Board of Vocational Education was responsible for 
the administration and supervision of the vocational phases of business 
education. 
~ tWright, J. C., “Services of the U. 8. Office of Education Available to Business Education,” 
Fourth Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture, 1945. 

Arthur L. Walker is State Supervisor of the Business Education Service, State Board 
of Education, Richmond 16, Virginia. 
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On March 9, 1935, Commissioner Studebaker issued a memorandum to 
the assistant commissioners directing that matters relating to commercial 
education be referred to the chief of the Commercial Education Service 
in the United States Office of Education. In 1938, by order of the Com- 
missioner of Education, the service previously known as Commercial 
Education Service was designated as Business Education Service. This 
change in name was made as a result of the enlarged activities of the 
Service in administering the program of distributive occupations pro- 
vided for in the George-Deen Act. This memorandum also stated that 
“Business Education is an inclusive title” embracing such courses as 
“secretarial science, accounting, business law, business management, gen- 
eral business, consumer business education, . . . retailing, merchandising, 
salesmanship, and other distributive subjects.” Qn March 1, 1951, all 
“services” in the Division of Vocational Education were changed to 
“Branches.” 

The Business Education Service in the U. S. Office of Education as it 
was constituted in 1938 was discontinued in April 1952, and the chief of 
that Service was assigned temporarily to the Division of Local and State 
School Systems with the title of Specialist in Business Education. The 
incumbent, B. Frank Kyker, served in this capacity from July 1952 until 
his retirement in July 1954. Since 1954, there has been no one designated 
to any Division of the U. S. Office of Education to work in the field of 


business education. The reason given for the discontinuation of a busi- 
ness education service was that “it was felt that the responsibilities of 
Business Education Service has mostly to do with administering and 
serving the program of distributive education provided for in the George- 
Barden Act.” Following the discontinuance of the Business Education 
Service, the existing professional staff was reconstituted under the 
banner of the newly formed Distributive Education Branch. 


PURPOSE OF THE BusINESs EDUCATION SERVICE 

Beginning with the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 and continuing through 
several subsequent vocational education acts, including the George-Deen 
and George-Barden Acts, there has been a uniform pattern of emphasis for 
the promotion of vocational educa**»n in the states and territories. Among 
other things, “The Smith-Hughes Act provided that the office of Educa- 
tion shall make or cause to have made studies, investigations, and reports 
with particular reference to their use in aiding the states in establishing 
vocational schools and classes, giving instruction in commerce and com- 
mercial pursuits.” One can see, therefore, from the language of the 
basic vocational acts and the memoranda of the Commissioner referred 
to above that there was implied a Business Education Service that should 
serve the total field of business education. 

"Ibid. 


*“Administration of Vocational Education,” Vocational 
Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
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EFForTS TO RE-ESTABLISH BusiINEss EDUCATION SERVICE 

The elimination of the Business Education Service in the U. S. Office of 
Education and the ultimate abolition of those services and administrative 
provisions can very properly be charged to the professional lethargy of 
business education across the nation. An old but timely cliche expresses 
the idea—“What is everybody's business, is nobody's business.” We had 
already lost whatever advantages a Federal service may have held before 
responsible leadership became aroused to the situation. However, a com- 
mittee sponsored by the United Business Education Association known 
as the Committee of Eight was designated in 1952 and under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Hamden L. Forkner had several interviews with the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and his staff during the next two years. 
Although the Committee of Eight repeatedly urged the re-activation of 
a professional staff for business education including services to secondary 
education, higher education, vocational education, and international 
business education, the net result of these conferences was much talk 
and little action. 

In December 1953, two AVA affiliates, the National Association of 
Supervisors of Business Education and the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Distributive Education, mutually agreed to constitute a 
committee to work for the improvement of business and distributive edu- 
cation at the Federal level. The presidents of the respective organizations, 
the late Lloyd Jacobs of NASSDE and Arthur Walker of NASBE, were 
assigned the task of securing an appointment with the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and making appropriate recommendations. This was ac- 
complished on April 23, 1954. Following the untimely death of Mr. 
Jacobs, the Executive Committee of AVA, meeting in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, in April 1955, appointed a standing committee on Federal Re- 
lations with AVA to continue to work on these problems. Three con- 
ferences have been held with the officials at the U. S. Office of Education 
with general recommendation for a comprehensive service for all phases 
of business education with specific emphasis on a staff of specialists at- 
tached to the Vocational Division. 

In December 1955, still another committee under the aegis of the Little 
Academy of New York serving under the chairmanship of Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax had a conference with Commissioner Brownell requesting the 
restoration of Business Education Service and the immediate attention 
to four major problems in business education. These problems were 
listed as 

1. Business curriculum in secondary schools. 

2. Trends of development in American business occupations and their implications for 
improvement of business education. 

3. Physical layout and equipment for business education departments. 

4. Statistical surveys of national enrollment in business education. 

The imperative need continues for a strong coordinated effort among 
the several professional groups in business education for a comprehensive 
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service to business education in the U. S. Office of Education. Although 
the field of business education accounts for more than one eighth of all 
high-school enrollments, we have lacked the positive leadership and the 
united front necessary to secure adequate professional leadership in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

At present (July 1956), there is no official resource in our national 
government to which we can go for consultation and advice on matters 
pertaining to the field of business education. It should not be so, for here 
are many necessary services which neither the professional associations, 
the university professors, nor other well-meaning persons in organizations 
can supply. 

The following listing is not exhaustive but it will illustrate some of the 
needed services that should be forthcoming from the U. S. Office of Edu. 
cation: 

1. Planning, promoting, and reporting studies and investigations with particular 
reference to their use in aiding school systems and other education agencies in identify- 
ing business training needs, organizing programs of study, developing instructional 
materials, selecting equipment and supplies, recruiting professional personnel, improv- 
ing teaching and supervisory services, and evaluating the results of instruction. 

2. Evaluating, classifying, and distributing technical and professional publications 
and other information needed by educational agencies in conducting business training 
programs for youth and adults and for teaching and supervisory personnel. 

3. Providing technical and professional advisory services to educators and business- 
men, individually, or in groups, relating to their activities that deal with or have a 
direct bearing upon specific problems in education for business pursuits. 

4. Cooperating generally with school and college officials, trade and professional 
associations, and students of education in organizing and improving vocational pro- 
fessional programs of business education. 

Many of these services have not been realized by any appreciable num- 
ber of teachers or schools. Yet many of them do exist as possibilities, 
clearly within the reach of school administrators and teachers who will 
demand such services. We can get what we want if our demands are 
valid, articulate, and persistent. If the above-mentioned services are 
desirable and are demanded by school administrators and teachers to the 
point ~f persistently seeking them through proper channels, they will be 
realized. In any growing field, it is natural that services lag behind needs, 
more especially if those services are sought halfheartedly. 





All of us are acutely aware of the fact that it is only the classroom teacher who 
is capable of opening the door to effective instructional programs in business 
education. However, those who administer and supervise—and they are teachers, 
too; just without a classroom—hold many keys that assist in opening the door 
to sound programs in business education FRANK M. HERNDON, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi. 




















CHAPTER XIX 


How Should the State Departments of © 
Education Cooperate and Assist in All 


Phases of Business Education? 
WILLIAM R. BLACKLER 


INTRODUCTION 


—_—— of state departments of education are in a particularly 
favorable position to assist in the state-wide development of the program 
and services of business education. They can observe local and regional 
developments and activities and can disseminate to other schools infor- 
mation of benefit to the entire program. In addition, assistance may be 
given to school administrators and business teachers through visitation, 
conferences, and other group meetings, and through publications on 
many phases of business education. These include: (1) the business cur- 
riculum, (2) department layout and equipment, (3) instructional ma- 
terials, (4) teachers and teaching, (5) supervision, (6) evaluation, (7) 
guidance aspects, and (8) research. Each of these will be discussed briefly 
in turn. 

The foregoing enumeration of services is presented as an inventory or 
summary of assistance in business education currently available. It should 
serve to indicate the type of help that may be rendered to administrators 
and teachers and point the way to the inauguration of similar services 
where they are not now being offered. 


Tue Business CurRRICULUM 

It is well recognized that business education performs two major func- 
tions : (1) general and (2) vocational. In the first place, it provides the 
opportunity for all pupils to develop an understanding of our business 
system and the business community and of the role of industry and busi- 
ness in the distribution of goods and services. Business education also 
contributes to general education through education for citizenship, intelli- 
gent consumption, and greater economic, business, and social intelligence 
and understanding. In addition, it may assist the pupil who desires as- 
sistance to learn the fundamentals of certain business skills, such as type- 
writing and record keeping for personal use in his educational, profes- 
sional, social, or business activities. 

William R. Blackler is Professor of Business Administration at Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California. 
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Secondly, business education makes available to those who are inter- 
ested and capable training in the skills, understandings, and attitudes 
needed to perform successfully in a business occupation. Vocational busi- 
ness education provides specialized instruction and training for those who 
plan to become wage earners in specified business occupations. It is that 
part of training that prepares the pupil with the proficiency required in 
those positions in which it is reasonable to assume that he may find 
employment upon completion of training. 

Acquaintance with these purposes of business education assists the 
administrators to organize a balanced program with general value to the 
entire student body and specific benefits to the pupil who is planning 
a career in business. With these goals in mind, the type, duration, and 
sequence of courses may be determined as well as their starting point in 
terms and semesters. 

Another curriculum service that is in constant demand is that of evalua- . 
tion. School administrators want the answers to specifics of adequacy and 
scope of their programs, proper grade placement of subjects, up-to-date- 
ness, evidences of over- or under-specialization, program balance, and the 
degree to which the needs and requirements of business in the area 
served by the school are being met. They want the immediate and 
authoritative counsel of specialists who can assist in planning, organizing, 
equipping, staffing, and evaluating a program of business training. State 
personnel can also advise and assist in the organization of co-operative 
school and business training courses, including those in the distributive 
occupations. 

Advice on the business curriculum should be available to administrators 
of day-school programs and of classes for adults. The problems are very 
similar, although in education of adults there is an increasing use of the 
short-term course. In some instances, the course may require only from 
six to ten hours to complete the specific objective for which it was estab- 
lished. Evening business courses include general, vocational, refresher, 
up-grading, and promotional types. 


DEPARTMENT LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT 


An efficient program of business training requires adequate and well 
planned quarters and the proper type and amount of equipment. Advice 
from the state department is often sought on such problems for new 
schools and for modernized setups. Very often the request is accompanied 
by meager information, while in some cases floor plans and other details 
are forwarded by the administrator. 

The business education specialist needs to know the benefits of single- 
and multi-purpose rooms and the means of securing greatest service and 
advantage from a particular room arrangement. He should be able to 
suggest the number of rooms required in a particular situation. Also, his 
plan should cover such facilities as furniture, lighting, cabinets, black- 
boards, electric connections, and location of supplies. 
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Advice on equipment is frequently sought as to the number and types 
of business machines, including typewriters, required in a particular 
school. Very often the budget allotment is given and recommendations 
asked for machines to come within this amount. An important factor is 
whether equipment is for general use or for training to meet the demands 
of business as, for instance, calculating machines. In larger centers, bat- 
teries of these machines are installed and intensive training offered; 
whereas in other instances where the pupil is given only general acquain- 
tance as in an office practice class, fewer machines are required. 

State departments of education are frequently asked for advice on lay- 
out plans and equipment lists and specifications for specialized training 
centers. These requests include retail-store installations, school banks, 
model offices, aud office and clerical practice rooms. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Aids to business teachers in instruction consist of three types: (1) 
courses of study, (2) teachers’ guides and handbooks, and (3) references 
and bibliographies. In at least one state, all three materials are being 
issued. In others, the service consists of the latter two types of publica- 
tions. 

The state department of education can render state-wide assistance to 
all business teachers through the organization of co-operative plans for 
the development and dissemination of instructional materials. Commit- 
tees are brought together on such projects and liaison provided for main- 
taining progress in the preparation, editing, and publication of courses 
of study and related materials. 

In one state a publications advisory committee of business teachers has 
been formed. This committee advises with the state staff for business 
education in the determination of the publications to be developed and 
their sequence. Expressed teachers’ needs and interests are major factors 
in decisions on publications. In the field of publications, some states 
release handbooks and guides on the teaching of business subjects. They 
assist the new teacher and help the experienced teacher to compare her 
teaching techniques and philosophy with those presented. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING 

In a number of states, assistance in the pre- and in-service training of 
business teachers is given by the state department of education. Advice is 
given on the content of teacher training courses and the methods used 
in teaching specialized business subjects such as typewriting, shorthand, 
accounting and bookkeeping; business machines, salesmanship, and in- 
troduction to business. Assistance in the determination of requirements 
for teaching credentials is given by state personnel in the business field. 

An important function of state staffs is participation in teachers’ in- 
stitutes, conferences, and workshops. Assistance is given in planning these 
sessions and in bringing to business teachers information on teaching 
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techniques, curriculum problems, achievement standards, and topics of 
current interest. Participation of representatives of business may be ar- 
ranged not only for local but also for regional and state meetings. Unity 
of thinking and practice are outcomes of these activities. Through such 
in-service meetings, co-ordination results and the state-wide program 
advance along a common front. By means of field trips, state personnel 
observe classroom practice and maintain close relations with teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and the program. 


SUPERVISION IN BusINEss EDUCATION 


It is well recognized that supervision is an essential factor in the success 
of an educational program. This includes planning, organizing, co- 
ordinating, and evaluating the program in operation, and revising it as 
necessary. Supervision aids in keeping a program dynamic and improved 
as required. 

Assistance can be given administrators by the state staff in determining 
the duties of the supervisor and in helping him to keep in touch with 
developments in business and education that affect his program. This 
can be done by conferences and visitations, institutes and workshops, and 
publications. 

The local supervisor and department head desire assistance in evaluat- 
ing their program. They frequently ask for outside assistance in evaluating 
the scope and adequacy of their respective programs and the extent to 
which they are meeting business and pupil needs. 

The local supervisor welcomes opportunities to meet with other super- 
visors and compare objectives, programs, and results. Arranging for such 
conferences is another state service that will aid in the general improve- 
ment of business education. State assistance can be given in the training 
of business education supervisors. Units and courses on the principles and 
techniques of supervision are essential in preparing individuals for 
supervisory positions. 

EVALUATION 

State assistance may be given in evaluating programs of business 
education primarily through personal conferences. Assistance may also be 
provided through publications including suggestions for study of indi- 
vidual programs. 

The business education specialist may consult with the administrator 
and business faculty on the program of offerings, both as to its general 
and vocational aspects. In many instances he may suggest revisions or 
rearrangements that’ may increase the effectiveness of the curriculum. 
Also, he may indicate the need for study of the program by the faculty and 
suggest procedures by which this may be done. 

In the state office, the school administrator has available, through con- 
ference and correspondence, the services of a staff specialist for counsel and 
advice on curriculum and other problems. Strengths and weaknesses 
alike may be discussed. 
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GuIDANCE ASPECTS 


Many state departments of education are actively engaged in the guid- 
ance aspects of business education. Included among present activities 
are: (1) issuance of publications including bibliographies, occupational 
briefs, descriptions of employment opportunities in business occupations, 
writeups of specialized business jobs, and related guidance materials; 
(2) presentation of motion pictures on various business occupations and 
types of careers in business; (3) circularization of library materials on 
business employment; (4) participation in meetings with pupils for 
discussion of business occupations; and (5) conferences with business 
teachers. 


RESEARCH 


Facts are required for the establishment, maintenance, and improve- 
ment of a sound program of business education. In the first place, it is 
necessary to know what people do in business employment and what are 
the opportunities, standards, and conditions of employment. Secondly, 
accurate data are required on all phases of a going program that endeavors 
to provide a supply of adequately trained individuals to meet the require- 
ments discussed previously. Finally, facts are needed to keep the program 
geared to the changes in practices, equipment, and requirements of busi- 
ness. 


State departments of education have a responsibility for supplying 
information that will aid in the maintenance of a dynamic program of 
business training. Many studies may be conducted by the department. 
Assistance on the study of many problems may be secured from faculties 
and pupils of teacher-education institutions. Reports of studies by busi- 
ness organizations may also be used. 


IMPORTANCE OF CO-ORDINATION 


Through the assistance of a central state office, it is possible to work 
toward general unification of purpose and activities in business education. 
Capital can be made of strengths in the development of an effective state- 
wide program. Through co-operation of state and local educational 
personnel and business, it will be possible to prepare well-trained and 
intelligent young men and women for the jobs of today and the business 
leadership of tomorrow. 





CHAPTER XX 


How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching 
of Shorthand? 


ANN BREWINGTON 
and DOROTHY H. VEON 


Sounti philosophy of education embodies the establishment of educa- 
tional objectives that may be obtained by students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators, as well as business firms in the community. In evaluating 
any educational program—and a shorthand program, in particular—the 
evaluation must be done in terms of the objectives or the educational 
philosophy established. The shorthand program should be developed 
through careful planning and group cooperation involving the adminis- 
trators, the shorthand teachers, and the businessmen of the community. 

As the public school is maintained to develop learners mentally, 
physically, and socially, shorthand instruction should be such as to develop 
a whole vocational individual—not merely a non-thinking, submissive, 
symbol-writing robot. Machines complete the robot symbol-writing tasks 
with greater speed and accuracy in much less time than a human being 
can perform them. 

To develop the individual as a whole organism, each subject in the 
curriculum, including shorthand, is modified to expedite learning. Speci- 
fically, this means that the shorthand course should be constructed in 
terms of the learner, rather than in terms of the shorthand system or the 
method of instruction employed by the teacher, thereby reducing the 
annual failures of approximately fifty per cent of the 400,000 people now 
studying shorthand. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF VOCATIONAL COMPETENCY 


Since shorthand is considered a tool subject, shorthand skill is of value 
only when it serves its vocational purpose. An analysis of the extent to 
which shorthand is used on the job reveals levels of positions for which 
shorthand is needed or is highly desirable: court and conference reporters 
for whom high-speed dictation is essential; stenographers whose primary 

Miss Ann Brewington is Associate Professor of Business Administration at Nevada 
Southern University, Las Vegas, Nevada. 
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duty is the taking and the transcribing of shorthand dictation; secretaries 
who may not need a high degree of speed, but need accuracy and sub- 
stantial speed; receptionists who take occasional dictation; and clerks for 
whom an ability to take dictation at a low rate of speed is desirable. A 
program for the court or conference reporter should not be offered in the 
high school, unless an adult post-high-school program is in operation. A 
program for secretarial and stenographic positions may be offered if stand- 
ards of achievement are determined by those required at various job levels. 

Surveys of the types of positions available in the community, with the 
corresponding duties and responsibilities, provide a nucleus of the type of 
shorthand instruction which should be offered. And surveys of the 
graduates of the business education department determine not only the 
percentage of shorthand graduates who secure positions, but also the 
extent to which shorthand is actually being used on the job. Is short- 
hand instruction for learners under eighteen years of age just a luxury? 
Could they use the time required for mastering shorthand to better ad- 
vantage by taking other subjects? 


WHat SysTEM OF SHORTHAND SHOULD BE ADOPTED? 

The choice of a system should depend primarily upon what that system 
can do or will do for the learner in providing him with the vocational 
skill which will prepare him for the type and the level of position he 
desires. Today, more than a hundred fast-writing systems are used in the 


United States, but Gregg Shorthand and Pitman Shorthand are taught in 
more than ninety-five per cent of the high schools. The classification of 
these fast-writing systems includes: 
1. Symbol-writing systems 
a. Light line, such as Gregg or Dewey 
b. Shaded, such as Pitman or Munson 
2. Longhand-abbreviating systems, such as Speedwriting or Hy-Speed Longhand 
8. Combination of symbol and longhand letters, such as Forkner’s Alphabet System 
4. Machine-writing systems, such as Stenotype or Stenograph. 


The symbol-writing systems are from five to six times faster than our 
present longhand writing and equip the learner with dictation speeds 
acceptable in most offices. With the exception of Gregg Simplified Short- 
hand, they are adequate not only for office work, but also for court and 
conference reporting. Machine writing of shorthand may be the answer for 
court and conference reporting and for certain specialized jobs such as law 
office reporting of clients’ testimony and hospital operating room reporting 
where high-speed dictation is paramount. It is less difficult to attain a high 
degree of reporting skills on a shorthand machine than with the symbolic 
systems. A symbolic system is adequate for the stenographer or the secre- 
tary. Two or three semesters of instruction should provide the necessary 
dictation speeds needed for these positions. A longhand-abbreviating sys 
tem is adequate for the students enrolled in the clerical program, as it 
provides substantial speed and is easier to learn. 
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Certainly the administrator and the shorthand teachers should be aware 
of the influence of automation. In the area of conference reporting for 
industry and the Federal government, the special reporting equipment 
has taken over most completely. The result has been more adequate 
coverage, as well as a higher degree of accuracy, in reporting the proceed- 
ings. The dictating and the transcribing machines have invaded and 
should invade more deeply the answering of correspondence and the 
preparation of reports, thus reducing the number of stenographers on 
the payroll. Forms have reduced the necessity or the desirability for using 
shorthand on clerical jobs. 


A GUIDANCE PROGRAM SHOULD SUPPLEMENT SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION 


Some form of prognosis is desirable to guide the learner in his desire to 
study vocational subjects. Prognostic tests, developed through research, 
are available; but in general they correlate low with shorthand classroom 
achievement, primarily because they do not measure drive or perseverance 
under pressure and because classroom achievement is not measured by 
job standards. At the present time the best prognosis is an accumulation 
of data about the learner: scores on the Turse Prognostic Test; scholastic 
grades; general intelligence rating; visual perception; and the extent to 
which the individual perseveres under adverse conditions. 

Research studies show the office workers, including stenographers and 
secretaries, lose their jobs more frequently because of lack of desirable 
personal attitudes and behavior patterns than because they do not have 
the degree of skill required to do the job. Thus they indicate that the 
learning situations in the classroom do not afford adequate opportunity 
for the learner to develop desired attitudes and behavior patterns. 

Evaluation of attitudes can be accomplished in terms of: (1) exactness 
in the use of time as a moral index; (2) cooperation with co-workers and 
superiors; and (3) self-integrity and personality. Exactness in the use of 
time can be attained through the application of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of motion economy. As a person becomes motion minded, he gains 
control over his body and his emotions through balance, rhythm, and 
circular movements. Cooperation with co-workers and superiors can be 
learned in the classroom to the extent that the learner is given oppor- 
tunity to work with a leader, to lead in activities, to organize and to 
conduct groups, and to work in shared activities, planning, executing, and 
evaluating. He should be given an opportunity for positive behavior 
in showing interest, protecting, praising, understanding, and forgiving. 
Self-integrity learned in classroom situations and in a work experience 
program prevents a learner from striving merely for a personality that will 
enable him to “sell himself” to a prospective employer. It enables him to 
develop from a timid, careless, and unimaginative symbol-writing robot 
into becoming a sound-of-mind, undivided, self-reliant person. It enables 
him to acquire a standard of ethics which he will not sacrifice as he 
works efficiently and honestly as a stenographer, a secretary, or an admin- 
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istrative staff assistant. It enables him to be a powerful self-directing 
force in our society. 

Probably the greatest value of a work experience program in the school 
lies in its opportunities to develop attitudes and behavior patterns men- 
tioned above in a practical job setting. Exactness of time, cooperation 
with co-workers and superiors, self-integrity and personality become more 
than a teacher’s goal when recognized in a specific job—they become a 
personal necessity for success. 

It is essential that the person who is in charge of the shorthand instruc- 
tion maintain an up-to-date file on information about businesses which 
hire stenographers and secretaries, their job requirements, and the turn- 
over of employment. In addition, there should be available a second file 
of current up-to-date information about each student, his qualifications, 
and his progress in the work experience program. 


AN EVALUATION OF TEACHING METHODS 


The method selected must provide for various types of learning: repe- 
tition in attaining skill; imagination and anticipation in understanding 
meaning; and analysis in understanding how to construct shorthand 
patterns. The most commonly used methods are the analytical, the direct, 
the functional, and the manual methods. Generally, but necessarily only 
to the extent that the teacher does not employ fundamental principles of 
educational psychology, the textbook adopted determines the method. The 
school administrator and the teacher should determine whether a textbook 
prohibits or permits learning of the various types involved in shorthand. 
The teacher should know the shorthand system and the psychology of 
learning to such an extent that he can organize shorthand learning 
units best suited to a particular group of learners and then select books 
and materials in terms of such learning units. He should participate in 
experiments to determine the order of the principles, the number of 
principles to be learned at one time, and principles of little or no value. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF THE ULTIMATE GOAL 


Shorthand instruction should be evaluated in terms of the ultimate 
goal, transcription of shorthand notes at a typewriter—accurate reproduc- 
tion of the spoken thought which is to be communicated. The specific 
skills of reading shorthand, of writing it, and of learning rules are voca- 
tionally useless in and of themselves. It is only when they are integrated 
into the transcription act that they are of value on the job. The shorthand 
program should begin, therefore, from the first day to develop the short- 
hand skills in the manner in which they will be used in transcription. For 
example, transcribed material is in the form of sentences, paragraphs, 
letters. Therefore, from the first day, shorthand should be learned through 
such units. Exclusive drill on words is not training for the ultimate goal 
in shorthand since the writing of isolated words is a different skill from 


that of writing units expressing thoughts. 
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Good instruction in shorthand is recognizable through the emphasis 
given on the first day and all succeeding days to the thought being 
expressed through the use of symbols; through the emphasis of flexibility, 
ease, and smoothness of performance; and through the lack of fear and 
restraint on the part of the shorthand learner. 

Poor instruction in shorthand is recognizable by long lists of words and 
phrases; word-by-word dictation and reading with no attention to mean- 
ing; slow, painful execution of shorthand reading, writing, and trans- 
cription; tension and fear and consequent failure except on the part of 
those already roughly trained in other such classes to resist such a situa- 
tion. 

Timing each learning activity is the most important single device a 
teacher can use to improve his instruction. It makes the teacher so time 
conscious that he talks as little as possible and writes more; he becomes 
conscious of the fact that the class period is a learning period rather than 
a reciting period; and he comes to realize that it is more important to 
know how a learner works under pressure than it is to examine his short- 
hand notes after class. Timing makes the pupil realize that shorthand is 
fast writing and forces him to utilize all of his abilities in the same manner 
as in final use. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Two general truths about shorthand on the job are applicable to every 
school. The first is that many employers include ability to use shorthand 
as a requirement for jobs in which shorthand is not used. They have 
such a requirement because of a policy of “promotion within the ranks.” 
However, as promotions usually are not available for from twelve to 
eighteen months, such a requirement wastes human resources and in- 
creases office costs and, therefore, should be discouraged by the school 
administrator and the shorthand teacher. The same applies to the 
employer's requirement that the prospective employee have ability at 
hiring standards as a stenographer and as a dictaphone operator. 

The second general truth about shorthand on the job applicable to 
every school is that the degree of shorthand skill required for successfully 
holding a position varies from office to office. In some offices, the fastest 
dictation speeds are low (60 to 80 words a minute) ; in other offices, the 
fastest dictation speeds are average (80 to 100); and in still others, the 
fastest dictation speeds are as high as 150 to 200 words a minute. While 
the dictation costs in all offices, regardless of dictation speed, can be 
lowered through the use of dictation machines rather than stenographers, 
most offices continue to employ stenographers for all dictation speeds. 
There is, therefore, employment opportunity for the slow shorthand 
writer as well as for the fast shorthand writer. These facts are not ade- 
quately recognized in the school and in the shorthand course. 

The learner of the vocational subject of shorthand can be passed 
upon achieving the vocational standards for a job at a particular level, 
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with particular standards. “Social passing” cannot be justified. A passing 
grade cannot be entered on the record for “excellent effort,” “dependable 
and courteous,” if the learner has not attained the vocational standard. 

Progress in all shorthand skills and abilities should be measured by 
charts kept by the learner himself, showing his own growth. Such records 
are in contrast to class charts which discourage the slowest learner and 
take away the stimulus of self-competition from the fastest. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF EQUIPMENT 

A good school should have at least one room set aside as a regular office 
so that stenographers and secretaries in training will know how an 
“actual” office looks and how actual dictation is taken in such an office. 
Such experience greatly facilitates the transition from classroom instruc- 
tion to the first job. 

A secretarial desk is advisable for use in the shorthand classroom. It pro- 
vides space for writing, for the typewriter, and drawer space for materials 
and supplies. Dictating and recording machines provide the students 
with extra dictation and experience in recording from many voices. A 
shorthand library in the classroom encourages reading and writing for 
information and pleasure. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF THE OBJECTIVES 


One of the most satisfactory ways of evaluating any educational pro- 
gram is in terms of its objective. In a shorthand program, these objectives 
include an analysis of the types of positions involved, training for voca- 
tional competency, selection of the system of shorthand adequate to train 
for available positions, a guidance program to supplement the shorthand 
instruction, psychologically sound teaching methods, training in terms 
of actual job performance and the standards of achievement required, 
and availability of adequate equipment. ; 





Few things promote success in the teaching of shorthand more than enthusiasm 
and interest on the part of the teacher. If the teacher is enthusiastic enough about 
the teaching of a subject, a little of the enthusiasm is bound to rub off on the 
———— W. SHARPE, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, 

ennessee. 














CHAPTER XXI 


How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching 
of Typewriting? 


JOHN L. ROWE 
and SISTER M. THERESE 


Scuoon administrators, particularly secondary-school principals, are 
frequently called upon to evaluate various phases of the typewriting 
program in their school systems. Frequently, these administrators are 
non-specialists in this specialized area and welcome criteria upon which 
to judge their typewriting program. An effective typewriting program 
involves four major considerations: curriculum, administration, meth- 
odology, and the typewriting teacher. 


CurRRICULUM CONSIDERATION 


1. When Should Typewriting Be Offered? 

Most authorities in business education recommend that beginning 
typewriting be offered in the tenth grade. Both boys and girls will have 
developed sufficiently physically to profit fully from the instruction at 
this time. 

It is not to be denied that typewriting has been successfully taught in 
the ninth grade; however, maximum results are more difficult to attain 
at this level in that boys lag somewhat behind girls physically at this age 
level. 

If typewriting is offered no later than in the tenth grade, students will 
have an opportunity to use this skill in their school work throughout the 
remainder of the senior high-school period. When typewriting is offered 
in the tenth grade, it will also serve as a prognostic measure for guidance 
into other business education courses. Those who have great difficulty in 
learning to type should be discouraged from the stenographic curriculum. 
A marginal typist will be a marginal stenographer. A small percentage of 
students will, therefore, be eliminated from the stenographic and clerical 
practice curriculum. These students then have sufficient time to choose 
another curriculum more suited to their aptitudes. 


John L. Rowe is Chairman of the Department of Business Education at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Sister M. Therese, O. S. F., teaches at Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois. 
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The writers believe the eleventh and twelfth grades are even more 
desirable, from the physical development point of view, for beginning 
typewriting, but this would not be practicable for the reasons enumerated 
above. Typewriting can be satisfactorily learned by adults. Advanced 
maturity is not a factor in the mastery of a functional typewriting skill. 
Many teachers have reported unusual success teaching adults to type- 
write up through seventy years of age. 

2. Personal-Use Typewriting or Typewriting for Personal Use 

Practically everyone finds typewriting of value today. It has become 
a tool of literacy. The trend in many secondary schools is to provide this 
subject as an elective to everyone who desires it. As a result of the growing 
universality and practicality of typewriting, many school administrators 
have wisely fostered classes in typewriting for personal use. This is 
most commendable and serves a real need. There are, however, cautions 
to be exercised in designing courses of this type. 

If typewriting is to be used as a tool of literacy, the individual must 
possess sufficient skill to make it more practical than handwriting. Re- 
search has revealed that unless one can type approximately thirty words 
a minute for a sustained period he will seldom use the typewriter as an 
instrument of communication. He will usually use longhand. Also, one 
will use the typewriter for personal-use situations to the extent and 
degree to which he has acquired a basic typewriting skill. Those possessing 
a skill of more than thirty words a minute will use it to a greater degree. 
It is, therefore, recommended that a minimum of one semester of type- 
writing be offered to those who wish it for personal use only. Actually, it 
is desirable to have a full year of typewriting for personal use. 

The subject matter content and approach for typewriting for personal 
use is actually little different from vocational-use typewriting classes. 
Students need not be divided into separate groups. Individuals who use 
typewriting for personal use actually use it in business situations, such as 
typing their own business letters, manuscripts, and so forth. The major 
emphasis during the first semester of any typewriting course should be 
upon the development of a basic skill of thirty words per minute. If this 
goal is to be realized, very little time will be available for so-called “per- 
sonal use” applications. Obviously, the student cannot apply something 
he does not have. 

“Personal-use typewriting” implies, unfortunately, typical applications 
of the skill. When the course has been entitled “Personal-Use Typewrit- 
ing,” the emphasis is largely upon the personal rather than upon the type- 
writing. This is a very dangerous practice. The objective of typewriting 
for personal use is not upon forms and applications, but rather upon 
basic writing skill. Therefore, so-called “personal-use” application exer- 
cises, such as the typing of menus, recipes, plays, etc., should be de- 
emphasized. If a student possesses a basic skill, plus a few fundamental 
centering knowledges, he will have little difficulty in applying that skill 
to whatever personal-use situations are needed. Therefore, the emphasis 
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should be upon typewriting for personal use rather than so-called “per- 
sonal-use typewriting.” Students should not be separated according to 
their aims. Fundamentally, typewriting instruction is the same for every- 
one, except that vocational-use students need more of it. 


§. Length of Typewriting Courses 

If the administrative organization provides for typewriting in the 
junior high school, then it should be for one year in length. This would 
provide for sufficient skill for personal-use applications. If typewriting 
is not offered until the senior high school, then at least one semester 
should be offered for those who do not intend to major further in the 
business education curriculum. 

Students intending to specialize in the office occupations phase of the 
business curriculum should have the equivalent of two years of typewrit- 
ing so as to acquire more than a marginal skill. Stenography and clerical 
practice students definitely can profit immeasurably from a second year of 
typewriting. Bookkeeping and distributive education students will be 
served satisfactorily with one year of typewriting, in that typewriting is 
seldom the core skill in their employment. 

There is a popular movement toward offering a course in the senior 
year variously termed as office practice, secretarial practice, or clerical 
practice. This subject is frequently conducted as a double-period class at 
which time the further refinement and development of skill and applica- 
tion is presented along with additional skill-building and transcription 
activities in shorthand. A course of this type can be a very desirable 
way of providing additional typewriting instruction at a time approach- 
ing actual employment. The writers, however, prefer a second year of 
typewriting and a second year of shorthand so as to insure adequate skill 
developments. 


4. Goals and Objectives for Typewriting in the Curriculum 

For a full year’s course on the junior high-school level, the student 
should be able to type for five minutes at the rate of thirty gross words a 
minute with no more than three errors. This is a minimum skill to which 
the instructor should aspire. However, if an individual demonstrates a 
sincere effort but does not attain this skill, it is not considered a desirable 
practice to fail him. Only those students who do not put forth an honest 
effort should ever be failed in typewriting. 

When beginning typewriting is offered in the tenth grade, the first 
semester requirement (inasmuch as many people will terminate their 
typewriting instruction at that time) should be thirty words a minute with 
the same degree of accuracy as mentioned above. At the end of the first 
year, on the tenth-grade level, the skill attained should be forty words a 
minute with the same degree of accuracy for the same length of time. 
The third semester of typewriting should result in a skill attainment of 
fifty words a minute; fourth-semester typewriting students should acquire 
a skill of sixty words a minute—with proportionate accuracy. In addition 
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to the specific speed and accuracy ratios mentioned, the student should 
have mastered the basic fundamentals of centering, number-writing skill, 
techniques of erasing, major business letter styles, manuscript writing, 
and additional application facets to insure his worth as a personal-use, or 
vocational, typist depending upon specific objectives. 
5. Length of Class Period and Allocation of Credit 

Spaced practice is more desirable than massed practice in typewriting. 
A continuum of activity is essential for the acquisition of fruitful skills. 
Classes should meet daily for a period of forty to sixty minutes. Since the 
nature of skill development necessitates a continuum of activity, classes 
should meet five days in a row—Monday through Friday. Research in type- 
writing has revealed that the double period of typewriting does not bring 
a sufficient return, if any, to justify its use. Definitely to be avoided, also, 
would be typewriting classes meeting every other day. 


The same amount of credit should be given to typewriting as to any 
other subject. Nationally, most secondary schools adhere to this practice, 
justifying it on the basis that the subject is more than a laboratory activity. 
Important phases of business English are incorporated in up-to-date type- 
writing classes. 


DESIRABLE ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES IN TYPEWRITING 


1, Size and Location of Classroom 

The maximum size of a typewriting classroom should provide facilities 
for thirty students. This would necessitate approximately thirty-five 
machines. Frequently machines go out of order, and time lapses before 
servicemen can repair them. 

Classes with thirty-five to forty students become burdensome for the 
teacher to provide adequate supervised instruction. Classes of this size 
make it feasible to provide for the correction of a minimum number of 
papers (it is recommended that the typewriting teacher sample-check 
one out of five papers, if he is to save his eyesight) . Effective typewriting 
instruction stresses more personal supervision of the student. When a 
teacher has several typewriting classes daily, it is not possible to do an 
adequate job of teaching with more than thirty students in a class 
section. 

The proper diffusion of light is very important for students who spend 
much time reading copy. It is recommended that the typewriting class- 
room be located on the northeast side of the building to provide light over 
the left shoulder. A minimum of direct sunlight, with its resultant glare, 
is therefore avoided. 

A ground floor location is preferable in that typewriter equipment is 
heavy and lessens the load of those who must move or transfer it. The 
ceiling and floors should be soundproofed so that there is the very mini- 
mum of disturbance. 
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2. Periphery Room Requirements: Chalkboard, Bulletin Board, Storage 
Space 

tMany presentations in typewriting are visual, particularly the applica- 
tion aspects of skill; therefore, adequate chalkboard space should be pro- 
vided. 

To facilitate motivation, students’ work should be displayed frequently. 
The bulletin board is a regular part of typewriting classroom instruction. 
Also, samples of actual typewritten forms found in business should be 
periodically presented. 

There are many materials, supplementary and instructional, involved 
in the teaching of typewriting; such as drill books, textbooks, folders for 
each student, time clocks, and so forth. Storage space should be provided. 


3. Kind and Make of Machine 

Manuals versus electrics. There is a growing trend toward teaching 
typewriting to beginners and advanced students on the electric typewriter. 
The number of electric machines to be used in the beginning typewriting 
class would depend upon the size of the school equipment budget and 
the number of electrics found in business offices in the community. Some 
electrics should be found in the beginning typewriting classroom. A 
growing number of schools, however, are teaching beginning typewriting 
entirely on electric machines. Since, however, manual typewriters will be 
used in many sections of the country for some time to come, the beginning 
typewriting classroom should probably contain both makes of typewriters 
—the ratio dependent upon the number of electrics and manuals used in 
the community. 

Authorities have long recommended that only one make of machine be 
used in the beginning typewriting classroom (if more than one typewrit- 
ing classroom is provided in the school system). One make of machine 
will simplify instruction, in that service mechanisms (tabulators, back- 
spacers, etc.) differ on the various makes of machines, thus eliminating 
needless duplicated instructions. Then, too, touch development is greatly 
simplified when students transfer from one make of machine to another if 
the machine they transfer to is the same make as the one previously 
used. 

The advanced typewriting room, however, should contain machines of 
several makes and varieties, including both electrics and manuals. Ad- 
vanced typewriting stresses application more than skill. In addition to 
several makes of typewriters, both long-carriage machines and margina- 
tors should be provided. 

Elite type is more prevalent in business than pica type. Reading ex- 
perts also claim that elite type is somewhat easier to read. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that most machines in the typewriting classroom be of 
elite type. 

4. Desks and Copyholders 

Only recently have we learned that typewriting desks have been too low 

for most high-school students. Adjustable desks should be provided with 
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varying table heights of 26 to 32 inches. The lesser-sloping surface of cer- 
tain electric typewriting keyboards can be conveniently placed on the 
lower desk levels. The adjustable typewriting desk promotes correct hand 
position. 

An individual desk is essential for each student, because learning to 
typewrite is a personal activity. More than one typewriter placed on a 
desk causes a distracting vibration and resultant poor technique. Also, 
drop-head desks should be avoided. As a rule they are too low for a com- 
fortable typing position, and the process of closing the desk can be a 
serious hazard. It is also recommended that desks do not contain drawers 
as they become virtually waste paper baskets, as well as hazards. 

Every typewriting desk should contain a copyholder to prevent ocular 
fatigue. Most of the commercial models available are entirely satisfactory. 
Once students have been accustomed to an adjustable desk and a copy- 
holder, it is rewarding to observe how they make adjustments for a correct 
typewriting position. 

METHODOLOGY: CHARACTERISTICS OF Goop TYPEWRITING TEACHING 
1. We Learn To Type by Typewriting 

Typewriting is a motor skill and is best learned by spending most of the 
time in the typewriting class typewriting. In a typical forty-five minute 
class period, the students should spend at least thirty minutes in the type. 
writing process. While the students are typewriting, the teacher should 
supervise and closely observe and assist in the development of correct 
techniques. We should avoid editorializing on methods to high-school 
typewriting students. To conserve valuable time, it is essential to demon- 
strate frequently. Learning to typewrite is partly an imitative process, 
and the student will profit immeasurably from instruction when the 
teacher demonstrates in front of the classroom at a demonstration stand. 
Additional personal demonstrations should be provided. 

2. Directed Skill Building Brings in the Greatest Return 

The teacher should explain the purpose of each drill as he demon- 
strates. A knowledge of objectives and goals on the part of the students as 
to the purpose of specific practice will facilitate larger returns in ulti- 
mate skill. A common practice is to preview timed writings so that the 
students will have an opportunity for repetitive practice. It is of para- 
mount importance to be more interested in the process than the product. 
3. The Development of Touch Is Synonymous with the Development of 

Skill 

The typewriting teacher should stress methods and techniques in the 
development of correct touch. He should demonstrate the ballistic stroke; 
he should dictate drills. Direct dictation at the typewriter facilitates cor- 
rect touch. 

4. Intrinsic Motivation Is More Effective Than Extrinsic Motivation 

Motivation is very important in a subject where results can be easily 
measured. We sometimes forget that typewriting can become monotonous 
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after a few weeks of instruction. Varied motivation devices should be 
used to keep the class working at high pitch throughout the course. 
Devices stressing personal worth and growth are probably more valuable 
than pins, certificates, and awards—although these have a place in the 
typéwriting instruction. 
5. Avoid “Isms” in the Teaching of Typewriting 

There are numerous approaches to skill building; particularly within 
recent years have we witnessed the speed and accuracy approaches. These 
approaches are, by and large, “isms,” and become confining and restrict- 
ing to the student. It is unnatural to force, during the developmental 
stages, an individual to work for speed; and it is also unnatural to expect 
perfect copy in the early stages of typewriting. In fact, the only way one 
can get perfect in typewriting at the outset is by imperfect technique. 
We should stress a natural approach, and avoid too many comments on 
either accuracy or speed during the initial stages of learning. 
6. Teach Composition at the Typewriter 

Every student should be taught how to compose at the typewriter. 
This should be incorporated throughout the course and not relegated to a 
special two-week project in the middle of the typewriting course. Devote 
a few minutes daily toward composition activities. This will provide the 
necessary confidence for this very important activity if it is to become a 
tool of literacy. 
7. Stress Number-Writing Skill 

Numbers in business correspondence have increased 100 per cent in the 
last ten years. This is due to certain social movements, and the mechani- 
zation and centralization of business activities. Therefore, every student 
completing a typewriting course should be able to type on the top row 
by touch. This can be accomplished by new and refined methods identi- 
fied as the finger-reach method and the pipe-organ method. There should 
be frequent drill with numbers in every typewriting classroom. 
8. Our Primary Concern Is the Development of Skill 

We should postpone major application projects until a basic skill has 
been established. Sequence of activity in typewriting is very important. 
Our primary concern in the first semester of typewriting is to develop a 
basic writing skill—approximately thirty words a minute. We continue 
with the development of basic skill into the second, third, and fourth 
semesters. As the typewriting course progresses, however, application 
exercises are presented, such as business letters, rough drafts, and manu- 
scripts. It is important to remember, however, constantly to develop and 
maintain additional basic skill. When we have an adequate basic skill, it 
is easy to apply that skill to almost any typewriting problem. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EFFICIENT TYPEWRITING TEACHER 


The efficient typewriting teacher is a competent typist. He possesses 
adequate skill so that he may demonstrate the fundamental processes of 
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skill building to beginners and to advanced students. By having an ade- 
quate skill, he, too, has experienced the process and becomes more tolerant 
of the student's growth and development. 

The efficient typewriting teacher will have had professional courses in 
typewriting methodology. Newer developments in teaching motor skills 
are constantly occurring. To keep abreast of these changes, it is important 
for the typewriting teacher to attend institutes, conferences, and con- 
ventions; and also to subscribe to periodical journals concerned with 
typewriting methodology. 

The efficient typewriting teacher possesses a thorough foundation in 
psychology. Dealing with individual differences and motor skill adjust- 
ments are daily problems in the typewriting class. A thorough founda- 
tion in psychology assures the fullest realization of an efficient typewriting 
teacher. 

The efficient typewriting teacher is familiar with procedures in the 
business world. It is desirable for the typewriting teacher to obtain actual 
business experience. Although this is not always possible, the alert type- 
writing teacher might visit business offices to learn of current practices, 
and thus enrich classroom teaching procedures and coverage. 

Th efficient typewriting teacher recognizes that we teach people first, 
and typewriting second. The human element and approach to individuals 
learning to typewrite is very important. The tolerance extended to high- 
school students is especially rewarding in this exacting motor skill. It 


is of the utmost importance that the efficient typewriting teacher recog- 
nize this fundamental principle at all times. 


Typewriting is a tool of communication needed by everyone in today’s society. One 
year of personal-use typewriting is now available in many up-to-date junior and senior 
high schools. 





CHAPTER XXil 


How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping? 


MILTON C. OLSON 
and LLOYD V. DOUGLAS 


As OUR economic life becomes more and more complex, the need 
for accurate records and for people who can prepare, understand, and 
interpret these records becomes more and more important. The develop- 
ment of automation may eliminate much of the detailed hand work, but 
there will be a continuing need for workers who can understand and 
interpret the records, however they are prepared. Also, as over ninety per- 
cent of the business establishments of the United States are classified as 
small, many of these will not be able to take advantage of the machines 
being developed for automatizing office work. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE BOOKKEEPING COURSE 

1. The learning of bookkeeping principles and procedures is an excel- 
lent method of acquiring an understanding of our economic system, based 
as it is on business transactions in a relatively free society. The exchange 
of goods and services by means of money, money substitutes, and credit 
of various types becomes so complex that it is very difficult to understand 
our economic system without some knowledge of bookkeeping prin- 
ciples with their emphasis on the determination, recording, classification, 
and interpretation of financial and business facts. Terms such as de- 
preciation, reserves, accruals, deferred charges, working capital, book 
value, and turnover are difficult to understand fully without some knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping theory. 

2. Through his study of bookkeeping, the student should gain an under- 
standing of the many different types of transactions common to the busi- 
ness world such as purchasing and selling merchandise, buying and selling 
on account, issuing and receiving notes, and many others. He should 
learn to recognize the factors which, directly or indirectly, reduce profits 
and net worth. Factors, such as accrued expenses, bad debts, depreciation, 
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obsolescence, discounts, merchandise turnover, returns and allowances, 
are only a few of the many important items to be considered. The student 
should also gain a knowledge of the various means of estimating the 
financial worth of an investment or enterprise and should be aware of 
some of the common problems faced by managers in the taking of inven- 
tories, controls of cash and expenses, collection of accounts receivable, 
securing credit, and many other problems. 


3. The learning of principles in the abstract is not sufficient, however. 
Students should develop some skill in the application of these principles 
through their experiences in making proper bookkeeping entries, apply- 
ing checking procedures to their work, posting original entries of trans- 
actions to ledgers, summarizing the facts in the ledger by means of trial 
balances and work sheets, and preparing balance shects and profit and loss 
statements. In this process they should develop an appreciation of the 
importance of accurate record keeping and reporting. 

In most schools many students take bookkeeping to prepare for office 
employment. The bookkeeping course should enable these students to 
develop the competencies necessary to discharge successfully the duties of 
beginning office workers. 

4. Students should acquire some ideas about the advantages and dis- 
advantages of bookkeeping as a vocational choice. In this process, some 
students should develop an interest in and enthusiasm for accounting 
as a career. 

5. Although the teaching of bookkeeping for personal use may have 
some validity as an objective, it is very doubtful that the study of house- 
hold and personal accounts, personal budgeting, and other similar topics 
should be given major emphasis in the bookkeeping course. These items 
are more properly taught in courses devoted primarily to developing 
consumer competencies. 


THE PLACE OF BOOKKEEPING IN THE CURRICULUM 

To achieve the major objectives of bookkeeping already indicated, 
at least one year will need to be devoted to the study of the subject. 
A one-semester course might be given for some clerical, personal-use 
values, but with these limited objectives, a course in consumer education 
which could deal with some of the elements of personal record keeping 
might be more appropriate. Or, if the objective of the one-semester 
course is to be vocational in the narrow sense of the word, perhaps an 
office practice or a clerical practice course would be the best vehicle for 
preparing students for employment in beginning office positions. 

Where interested students are available in sufficient numbers and where 
job opportunities warrant, a second or even a third year of bookkeeping 
study might be justified. If a major objective of the bookkeeping course 
is to prepare students for office employment, as is usually the case, the 
course should be completed as close to the time of employment as possible. 
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It may be that a finishing course in office practice is being offered to stu- 
dents just before they finish their school work; in this case, the bookkeep- 
ing course should precede the office practice course. 

Modern practice is to place the first year of bookkeeping instruction 
no earlier than the tenth year, with many schools opening the course only 
to eleventh- and twelfth-grade students. If the course places emphasis on 
understanding of bookkeeping principles rather than on mere clerical 
activities, it is best to offer the work to the more mature students. In a 
vocational sequence of courses, bookkeeping might well be preceded by a 
general business course and by work in business arithmetic, which might 
be integrated with other . in a general business course or might be 
offered as a separate course. Typewriting is also a valuable course that 
might precede bookkeeping or be given concurrently with it. 


WHo SHOULD TEACH BOOKKEEPING? 


A teacher of bookkeeping should meet the minimum general and pro- 
fessional education requirements set up for any teacher in the high 
school. He should have a degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity and should meet minimum certification standards recommended by 
the National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. His 
college work in bookkeeping and accounting and related subjects such 
as business mathematics and business law should be substantial. In addi- 
tion, some business work experience is highly desirable if his teaching is 
to be most effective. 

The use of vacation periods in obtaining this work experience is recom- 
mended. Some colleges and universities have set up cooperative work 
experience programs to assist teachers to gain maximum values from this 
type of experience. College credit toward advanced degrees is usually 
available to teachers participating in such programs. 


WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN THE BOOKKEEPING COURSE? 


Bookkeeping taught properly is challenging and demanding. It is not 
a subject to be taken by the “problem” child of the school unless the 
“problem” child has the latent abilities and interests that can be appealed 
to with the subject matter of the course. 

On the other hand, certain phases of bookkeeping have general educa- 
tion values and it might be desirable to enroll students who have objec- 
tives other than office work immediately after high school; their under- 
standing and appreciation of our economic system should be enhanced. 
Probably this should not be encouraged beyond the point where the work 
becomes highly technical. Normally, this would not be until after at least 
one year of work. 

Although there are no valid scientific devices for predicting success in 
bookkeeping, average intelligence, some skill in performing basic processes 
in arithmetic, and some interest in business are practical, defensible 
criteria for the selection of students for the course. Depending somewhat 
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on the total curriculum offered in the school, it might be well to require 
students to be at least in the tenth grade before they are permitted to 
enroll in the bookkeeping course. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


Good lighting is éssential for a bookkeeping room, as much work is 
done with the reading and writing of small figures. Properly directed 
natural light should be provided with adequate artificial light available 
as needed. A room on the north or east side of the building usually has 
better light than rooms on the other sides of the building. In most high 
schools it is impossible to set aside a room solely for instruction in book- 
keeping. It is necessary, therefore, when considering the room in which 
bookkeeping is to be taught, to plan for other uses for that room. 

The bookkeeping room should be equipped with desks which have a top 
surface of not less than 30 inches by 22 inches. In doing problem work, 
it is often necessary to work with several different business papers in addi- 
tion to a textbook and other materials. Tables at which two or three stu- 
dents can sit and have sufficient work space are more satisfactory than 
individual desks that are too small. The small desks or tablet-arm chairs 
are inadequate. 

Bulletin board space in the classroom is recommended because book- 
keeping lends itself to many good bulletin board presentations. Chalk- 
boards along at least two sides of the room (front and one side or back) 
with windows on the left side facing toward the front of the room 
is a good arrangement. It will be advisable to have common bookkeeping 
forms permanently drawn on some of the chalkboards if the teaching of 
other types of classes in the room will not be adversely affected. Semi- 
permanent rulings can be drawn with wax crayons, if it is undesirable to 
use permanent rulings. 

If some of the modern visual aids are to be used, it should be possible 
to darken the room quickly and conveniently. Bookkeeping visual aids 
can be used to best advantage in the room where the teaching is usually 
done, not in a special room where other advantages of the bookkeeping 
room have to be sacrificed. A screen that can be pulled down easily is 
much more convenient to handle than a portable screen that must be 
put in place each time and then put together and carried away to some 
remote storage place. If visual aids are to be used effectively in the 
teaching process, they must be accessible with a minimum of effort. 

Although bookkeeping students might need practice in mental arith- 
metic, the bookkeeping classroom should be equipped with at least one 
full keyboard adding-listing machine and one ten-key machine so that the 
students can learn proper bookkeeping procedures in using these ma- 
chines. 

Bookkeeping paper of various types will be needed for recording trans- 
actions, making analyses, and preparing reports. It is a waste of time for 
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students to spend a great amount of time drawing lines on paper so that 
bookkeeping activities can be completed. Journal paper, two types of 
ledger paper, and some columnar paper represent the minimum kinds of 
bookkeeping paper that should be available. The paper should be of 
a quality which will permit the making of entries with pen and ink. 
It is also recommended that students complete two practice sets a year. 
One of these sets should contain business papers; the other may involve 
making the entries from a narrative of transactions rather than from 
the business papers. 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


There is no one best way of teaching bookkeeping; the subject matter 
may be presented effectively in many different ways and in a variety of 
sequences. The so-called balance sheet approach has been very popular 
because emphasis can be placed on understanding with a minimum of 
difficulty, but there is no reason why starting the teaching with journals or 
the ledger might not be just as effective. The success of any approach 
will depend upon the effectiveness of the teacher’s presentation. Teacher- 
pupil planning techniques can be used in the teaching of bookkeeping 
rather easily. Students taking bookkeeping are mature enough to assist 
the teacher in making intelligent decisions concerning sequence of sub- 
ject matter, methods of investigating bookkeeping problems, in reporting, 
and in many other ways. The teacher must be well-versed in the subject 
matter and in teacher-pupil planning procedures, however, to gain the 
chief advantages of such procedures. 

Emphasis on understanding rather than on mere memorization of 
facts is considered advisable. This is not to deprecate the need for the use 
of the memory or for developing certain skills by sufficient practice. 


The nature of the subject matter of bookkeeping lends itself to the use 
of the school and community resources and to a variety of visual aids. The 
financial records of school organizations can be used effectively as illustra- 
tions of good or bad bookkeeping practices. Businessmen in most com- 
munities are willing and anxious to cooperate with the school. Visits to 
local offices can usually be arranged and bookkeeping forms and descrip- 
tions of procedures are usually available for the asking. In most com- 
munities there are businessmen who are glad for the opportunity of visit- 
ing the local school and speaking to the bookkeeping classes about their 
experiences with the problems of securing proper records and reports. 
It may also be possible for students to acquire office jobs in which their 
bookkeeping instruction will be made more realistic and worth while; if 
the school has a work experience program, office jobs which involve record- 
ing activities can be included in the program. 

Effective use of the chalkboard is particularly important in bookkeep- 
ing instruction. If the instructor is careless in his chalkboard illustra- 
tions, the students will be careless in the work they do, in spite of all the 
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oral admonitions of the instructor. If possible, it is helpful to have some 
of the chalkboards permanently or semi-permanently ruled with the 
most commonly used bookkeeping forms—the two-column general journal 
and the general ledger account form, for example. 

Bulletin board displays made up of business papers, flow charts, pictures, 
and the particularly good work of students are effective and relatively 
easy to develop. These displays should be changed frequently or they 
will lose their effectiveness. Large-size copies of income tax and other 
internal revenue department forms are available for bulletin board work 
or for more direct types of instruction. Large bookkeeping charts that can 
be seen anywhere in the average-size classroom can be purchased to illus- 
trate various aspects of the bookkeeping process. Business papers of 
various kinds can be obtained from local businessmen to illustrate 
realistically many of the bookkeeping lessons. Good filmstrips and moving- 
picture films are also available at relatively low cost. The opaque projec- 
tor can be used to advantage in showing business forms and charts, and 
the overhead visual-cast type of projector can be used very effectively in 
teaching various bookkeeping processes. 

Individual differences in abilities and interests can be accommodated 
by the use of a variety of bookkeeping exercises and practice sets rather 
than having all students do the same work. Most of the good bookkeeping 
textbooks contain sufficient exercise material so that assignments need not 
be rigid. Practice sets, with or without business papers, are available at 
reasonable cost for a variety of types of business enterprises. If used 
properly, and not as the only or even the primary device for teaching, 
the practice set can be an excellent teaching device. The danger here is 
that the work may become too mechanical, without achieving the best 
types of learning. Certainly only a part of the term should be spent in 
set work. Care must be taken to make this work both purposeful and 
meaningful—not just an exercise in writing and following directions. 


STANDARDS 


Standards to be achieved will depend upon the specific objectives for 
which bookkeeping is being taught. If ability to determine debits and 
credits for various business transactions is being considered as a desirable 
objective, for example, the teacher wi!! necd to decide the margin of error 
permitted in a set of representative transactions, and the same will be true 
for many other aspects of bookkeeping. Whether or not such teacher-made 
standards will be inflexible or whether they will be related to the ability 
of individual students should be a reflection of the educational philosophy 
developed by the school in general. Published tests are available, some 
of which are provided as a service by publishing companies supplying 
the textbooks. Both the teacher-prepared tests and the publishing com- 
pany tests mentioned have limited values in that they tend to measure 
only certain types of learning, with the emphasis usually on memoriza- 
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To check for the achievement of a degree of understanding as well as 
the attainment of skills, it will be necessary for the teacher to use his in- 
genuity to prepare good performance tests for the students. If bookkeep- 
ing is being taught for vocational purposes, it may be well for the teacher 
to become familiar with the UBEA-NOMA tests. The United Business 
Education Association in cooperation with the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, publishes annually a series of business entrance tests 
designed to measure the pupil's ability to perform the bookkeeping 
activities of a beginning bookkeeper. Even though the teacher may not 
wish to use the test completely, it may serve as an excellent guide for 
preparing a test that will measure some of the achievements of his students 
that cannot be measured by the usual objective-type test. 


This senior is a cooperative student. In the mornings, she takes general education 
subjects as well as business courses. For five hours each afternoon, she works in the 
office of a department store. Now, she is operating a bookkeeping machine under the 
direction of the administrative director of the store. To complete her cooperative pro- 
gram, she will secure experience in office jobs of several types, and thus will be ready 
for a responsible position after graduation. 








CHAPTER XxXill 


How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching 
of Basic Business? 


HAROLD GILBRETH 
and GLADYS BAHR 


i nar is basic business? Basic business is the term applied to 
general business and economic education on the secondary-school level. 
Economic and business education may be divided into two parts: (1) 
that which is especially concerned with job training and earning a living, 
and (2) that which emphasizes using wisely the income earned from the 
job. Business teachers consider bookkeeping, shorthand, vocational type- 
writing, secretarial and clerical practice, and distributive occupations, 
courses which enable one to earn a living in the business world. Of 
equal importance are courses that help the high-school pupil and event- 
ually the future citizen to use his earnings wisely, to realize life’s goals 
through good money management. 

The largest enrollment of pupils in basic business is in the first- or 
second-year course called general business in most high schools. For the 
third and fourth year of high school, students enroll in advanced courses 
such as: consumer economics, business law, business principles, problems 
of American business, consumer problems. 


Usinc INCOME WISELY 

With the money that the high-school graduate earns, he must buy his 
food, clothing, housing, recreation, and the long-desired car, as well as to 
provide for the remainder of his needs and wants. He will be con- 
cerned with automobile insurance, charge accounts and installment pay- 
ments, the home mortgage, and the inevitable taxes. Factual informa- 
tion and basis principles are a major part of this area, but acquiring the 
right beliefs and attitudes is a very essential goal if one is to use the 
information learned. Many high schools need an introductory course for 
students as they begin to earn and spend their own money or drop out of 
high school, and an advanced course when students are nearer to the time 
of using their salaries for family living. 

Harold Gilbreth is Head of the Commerce Department at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 

Miss Gladys Bahr is a Teacher of Basic Business at New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 
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EVALUATING THE Basic Business TEACHER 


To evaluate the teaching of basic business means to consider the teacher, 
the materials, and the activities of the teacher and the students. The basic 
business teacher should be a graduate of the business education depart- 
ment of a teachers’ college, a school of education, or its equivalent. He 
should also have a business major in a business department of a college 
or school of business or commerce. He should have taken content courses 
in economics, business principles, personal finance, consumer problems, 
and, perhaps, additional units in insurance, credit, investments, corpora- 
tion finance, etc. He should have a methods course that emphasizes the 
goals of basic business and the techniques similar to those used in the 
social studies courses. If the teacher is not prepared to teach basic busi- 
ness, he should not teach the subject. He should secure preparation 
through in-service or summer session courses or workshops in basic busi- 
ness. More of these are being offered yearly. Perhaps the most important 
quality of the basic business teacher is a desire to teach this area, to enjoy 
it, and to aim for self-improvement in it. 


EVALUATING THE Basic Business MATERIALS 
In addition to an excellent textbook which must be adaptable to the 
grade level of the class, the teacher will need supplementary materials. 
These additional books, pamphlets, and periodicals may form a classroom 
library or may be kept in the school library, whichever method best 


meets the needs of the school. The principal will greatly aid the basic 
business teacher if he permits a reasonable sum to be placed in the school 
budget to purchase a considerable quantity of available material to 
make basic business teaching and learning more meaningful. 

A good textbook will have a very helpful teacher's manual with lists of 
supplementary books and pamphlets, motion pictures, and filmstrips for 
each unit in basic business. Professional magazines such as the Business 
Education Forum will have lists of materials from time to time. Many 
of the pamphlets are free or inexpensive; the realia of this area are 
available too without cost, if collected by the teacher and the pupils— 
advertisements, contracts, labels, charts, ticker tape, insurance policies, 
cancelled checks, and many, many other items. 


EVALUATING THE Basic BusINEss ACTIVITIES 


In general, the teaching of basic business subjects resembles the teach- 
ing of social studies more than it does the teaching of the vocational 
business subjects of shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. In the 
skill subjects, repetition is a primary need to gain speed and control. In 
basic business courses, beliefs, understandings, attitudes, perhaps stated 
in brief concepts to be used as a basis for action, are the desired outcomes. 

Activities of many kinds are suggested in textbooks, teachers’ manuals, 
and professional magazines. The Business Education Forum emphasizes 
basic business in its March 1956 issue, and in one article in each of the 
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other monthly issues. During the past decade more and more business 
education conventions and conferences have had interesting, helpful, 
and well-attended programs devoted to basic business. 

A brief list of questions may serve as a checklist for the principal in 
evaluating the activities of the basic business teacher: 

1. Does he use other materials than the textbook? 

2. Does he provide for activities to keep the students informed about current economic 


and business events? 
8. Does he consider an analysis of business-consumer activities of the home? 
4. Does he provide for activities to coordinate the school study with the business 


life of the community? 

5. Does he believe that students learn in other ways than by reading a textbook, 
reciting from a workbook, or listening to the teacher? 

6. Does his classroom show evidence of activities by displays of projects, charts, 


and surveys? 
7. Do his present and former pupils find the course practical and meaningful? 


EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BAsic BUSINESS PROGRAM 


The first part of this article deals with the evaluation of the teaching of 
basic business education. But what may see to be good teaching does not 
always result in satisfactory pupil achievement. The principal, then, 
has another responsibility in evaluating his basic business program. 
That responsibility is to ask to what extent the potential goals of basic 
business education are being achieved. A positive answer, actually based 
on a real attempt to provide legitimate evaluation, should encourage 
continued activity of the same type that has been followed in the past. 
At the same time, a positive answer should serve as a point of departure 
for improving future activities. 

The informed principal also finds that adequate evaluation of the 
effectiveness of basic business education may result in a negative answer 
to the question asked in the preceding paragraph. It may be that desirable 
goals are not being achieved. When it is obvious that this is true, it is time 
to find out why, and then to make provision for a better program in the 
future. Is the teacher the cause of the ineffectiveness of the program? Are 
the materials used such that they lead to unworthy outcomes? Are the 
activities of the teacher and class of a nature that will not build basic 
business understandings, skills, and attitudes? These are only a few of the 
important questions that must be answered when an adequate program of 
evaluation is attempted and results are found to be ineffective. There is 
little justification for criticizing basic business education as an area of 
learning until such evaluation has been made objectively and thoroughly. 
A re-examination of effective teaching procedures, as given earlier, may 
be the answer. 


THE PRINCIPAL ASKS FOR EVIDENCE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


A major step to be taken by the principal in evaluating the basic busi- 
ness program is to call for data which will show achievement in terms of 
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the goals which have been set for the school involved. These data may take 
the form of achievement as it relates to subject matter, application of prin- 
ciples in practice, and pupil attitudes. 

Subject matter achievement in basic business understanding is easily 
obtainable. From the principal's point of view, he should primarily be 
concerned with how much students know at the end of their contact with 
basic business topics as compared with what thcy knew when first intro- 
duced to this material. This means that, for evaluation purposes, the 
principal has a right and a duty to ask for pre-testing and post-testing 
data which will enable him to determine the success of the subject matter 
phase of basic business learning. 

The principal finds it difficult to secure data about basic business 
achievement in terms of application of business principles in practice 
and in terms of the development of students’ attitudes. This is a weakness 
of all evaluation programs. It is not confined to business education 
in general or to basic business in particular. 

The principal often finds that teachers do not have information about 
application of principles. However, the fact that it is not available does 
not mean that it cannot be secured. Here, again, the principal, acting 
in a supervisory capacity, can encourage its collection. The fact that in- 
formation of this type is needed and requested should, in itself, encourage 
teachers to study, collect data about, and evaluate what they have been 
doing to develop desirable attitudes and to teach adolescents to apply 
what they have learned. 

Evaluation is not a simple process. It may take relatively long periods 
of time. It may require hard work. It may end in considerable subjec- 
tivity. On the the other hand, if basic business is a necessary part of the 
learning of all students, and it is, the learning that is more important 
is that of application in practice and of the development of desirable 
attitudes rather than subject matter memorized from the textbook. 

Space does not permit a full discussion of the “how-and-why” elements 
involved in securing data relating to application in practice and attitude 
development in basic business. It may be helpful, however, to outline 
some of the techniques which the teacher may use and the principal may 
ask for in evaluating his program. A partial list of such techniques fol- 
lows: 

1. Pre-tests and post-tests dealing with pupil opinion of cconomic, consumer, and 
personal relationships. 

. Anecdotal records 

. Follow-up studies of attitudes and applications of graduates’ learning 

. End-of-program analyses of notebooks, reports, exhibits, etc. 

. Interviews with businessmen as individuals or as business advisory committccs 

. Individual self-evaluation by students 

. Teacher-appraisal of students 

. Attitude and interest scales 
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After becoming thoroughly familiar with the objectives to be reached 
by a basic business education program and after examining the evidence 
presented by business teachers, the principal should decide to what extent 
the pre-determined goals have been reached. 


THE INFORMED PRINCIPAL LEADs IN IMPROVING Basic BusINEess EDUCATION 


Once conclusions have been reached, there is a final step to be taken. 
The principal, in his capacity as a supervisor and administrator, should 
recognize the implications to be drawn from his findings. He should make 
every effort to encourage points of strength and to improve those elements 
of the program which are obviously weak. He should ask himself, among 
others, such questions as the following: Are the weaknesses due to faulty 
teaching? Does the teacher violate procedures outlined in the first part 
of this chapter? If so, how can the teacher be helped to improve? Are the 
weaknesses the result of inadequate training given by teacher training 
institutions? What is the best and most direct way to secure a solution to 
the problem of inadequately trained teachers? What is my part in the 
solution? 


Merely asking questions of the type suggested has little value unless the 
answers are implemented. The administrator can play an important part 
in this implementation. As a final statement, evaluation should not be 
a matter to be tried today and put away tomorrow. It should be a con- 


tinual process. Basic business education will be vital and good education 
only to the extent that administrators and business educators continually 
keep their educational fingers on the pulse of our times. 


Arithmetic is more fun when it involves writing checks or figuring the “paper” 
profits on an imaginary investment. These pupils in basic business do problems in 
related arithmetic, as well as drills to build vocabulary and to improve spelling and 
handwriting. 





CHAPTER XXIV 


How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching 


of Distributive Occupations? 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT 
and RALPH E. MASON 


INTRODUCTION 


ly IS intended that this discussion shall apply to distributive education 
programs, whether or not they are reimbursed from Federal vocational 
funds. It is assumed that this discussion does refer only to education 
programs that have a vocational objective in that they prepare, or increase 
the abilities of, persons engaged in distributive occupations. 


TYPES OF PROGRAM PROVIDING TRAINING FOR DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


1. Cooperative part-time programs in which students in the secondary 
school spend part of the day in school and part of the day in a selected 
and supervised training station, thereby learning a vocation through 
the cooperative effort of the school and the business community. 

. Continuation school programs where students return to school one day 
per week to receive instruction related to their occupations. 

. Part-time extension programs where out-of-school youth and adults 
return to school during part of the working day to receive instruction 
directly related to their occupations. 

. Evening extension programs where out-of-school youth and adults re- 
turn to school outside of working hours to receive instruction related 
to their occupations. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF A DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
The major objective of a distributive education program is to fit persons 
for useful employment in distributive occupations. In more detail the 
objectives of a distributive education program may be stated as follows: 


1. To develop the ability of distributive workers to give intelligent, economical, 
and helpful service to consumers. 


John A. Beaumont is Chief of the Business and Distributive Education Service, Board 
of Vocational Education, Springfield, Illinois. 

Ralph E. Mason is Assistant Professor in the College of Commerce at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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2. To develop greater job satisfaction; to increase earning power; to insure advance- 
ment on merit; to create a feeling of permanency of employment in the mind of the 
distributive worker. 

3. To reduce business losses due to inefficient employees as well as to unsound manage- 


ment policies and practices. 
The attainment of these objectives usually is accompanied by a re- 
duced cost to the consumer and increased returns to the producer.? 


PROCEDURES FOR EVALUATING A DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

In approaching the subject of evaluation, Pope makes the following 
statement: “The broad determinants of success in Distributive Educa- 
tion, as in any school subject, are (1) the general conditions under which 
it must develop, (2) the acceptance it is accorded and the care with which 
it is organized in the school and in the community, (3) the instructional 
program, and (4) the provisions for securing its future.”? 

Further, Pope stated, “Hope of progress must be based upon four as- 
sumptions: (1) that the principal believe in a curriculum properly 
balanced between general and vocational education and be earnest in 
advocating a sound program in distributive occupations; (2) that there 
is, and will continue to be, a need for the program in the community; 
(3) that enrollment in the classes is the result of sound guidance in the 
school; and (4) that parents, business leaders, and school administrators 
evidence genuine interest in supporting the program.”® 


SUGGESTED PATTERN FOR A LOCAL EVALUATION 

A representative steering committee should be appointed to conduct 
a local evaluation. Members of this committee could include the super- 
intendent of schools, principal of the high school, teacher-coordinators of 
distributive education, chairman of the Distributive Education Advisory 
Committee, a member of the guidance staff, a parent, a student, and 
others who might be interested in a local program. 

This committee could meet for the purpose of considering suggestions 
which have been made for evaluating a distributive education program. 
After a consideration of these suggestions, various members of the com- 
mittee could be assigned specific divisions of the Criteria for their parti- 
cular consideration and study. 

A study could be arranged by the teacher-coordinator in which the 
members of the committee would visit a representative cross-section of 
the training stations. Members of the committee could visit the class- 
room. Further, members of the committee could talk with parents, stu- 
dents, other teachers, employers, and other persons interested in the pro- 
gram. 

0. &. Denartment of Health, Béncation, and Weltesn, Ofice of Btvention, Vosationst Bédses- 
*Pope, Jom B., “Planning a 


Co-operative 
BULLETIN, March 1945, Volume XXIX, No. 129, National 
*Pope, op. cit. 
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After this study the committee could meet to consider as a group the 
various divisions of the criteria and the suggestions which have been 
made by those members of the committee appointed to consider various 
aspects of the criteria. The recommendations which would come out of 
such a meeting should then be considered in relation to how such recom- 
mendations could be put into effect in a local program. 

Decisions should be made as to who could be of the greatest assistance 
in taking the necessary constructive steps to accomplish the improve- 
ments which have been decided upon. In such matters as training sta- 
tions, equipment, training materials, and public relations, the Distribu- 
tive Education Advisory Committee would be able to offer many sug- 
gestions and helps. On improvements needed within the school, the 
teacher-coordinator, the principal, counselors, and parents could work 
together on developing improved methods. The staff of the state board 
of vocational education and the teacher-trainers could be asked to assist 
in developing procedures which would serve to improve many of the 
over-all phases of the program. 

It would seem highly desirable to make definite plans for a follow-up 
study within a year or two after the original study had been made. In 
this way it would be possible to determine how well the suggestions of 
the committee had been followed through and where needed revisions 
or improvements might be undertaken. 


Basic CHEcK List 


To enable individuals or groups to evaluate a distributive education 
program it has been decided to set up a basic list of factors which are 
generally accepted as important criteria in the evaluation of such a pro- 
gram. These factors will be further subdivided into various topics. A list 
of questions which should merit a favorable reply will be appended to 
each topic. 

Cooperative Part-time Program ; 

Procedures for the evaluation of the cooperative part-time program and 
the continuation program will be discussed first. Many of the points 
discussed in this area will be equally applicable to part-time extension 
and evening extension programs. The factors to be considered in evalu- 
ating these programs will be discussed under the following headings: 
Administration; Coordination; and Instruction. 

Administration 

The school administrator and the school board will have the final 
responsibility in many of the functions listed under administration. In 
other cases these functions will become a joint responsibility of the 
school administrator and the teacher-coordinator of distributive educa- 
tion. 

1. Development of a Statement of the Objectives of the Program 
Does the administrator take an understanding approach to the pro- 


gram? 
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Has a clearly writter statement of objectives been developed? 

Were these objectives developed as a cooperative effort of interested 
groups? 

Is the program evaluated at frequent intervals in terms of these objec- 
tives? . 

Are the objectives adjusted to meet changing conditions in the com- 
munity? 

. Selection of the Teacher-Coordinator 

Does the teacher-coordinator have the qualifications and training to 
bring together effectively business and educational groups? 

Does the teacher-coordinator have professional and technical training 
in the field of distributive occupations? 

Is the teacher-coordinator occupationally competent in one or more 
phases of the distributive field? 
Does the teacher-coordinator have a belief in and an understanding of 
the place of vocational education in the total educational program? 
Does the teacher-coordinator have a belief in and an understanding of 
the place of distributive occupations in the economic system of a 
democracy? 

Is the teacher-coordinator respected as a teacher and a faculty member? 

Is the teacher-coordinator well informed in professional and technical 
matters of members of the business community? 

Is the teacher-coordinator an active participant in school and com- 
munity affairs? 

. The Curriculum Organization 

Is the distributive education program an integral part of the cur- 
riculum? 

Is the distributive education program considered a definite part of the 
business education program? 

Has a logical sequence of courses been developed for students? 

Are students given an opportunity to take preparatory courses in the 
distributive field? 

Do students have an opportunity to elect the distributive education 
program and also to meet other graduation requirements? 

. Classroom and Equipment 

Does the classroom have adequate working space, approximately 
twenty-five to thirty-five square feet of floor space for a student? 

Does the classroom have facilities for student participation learning, 
e.g., display cases, wall cases, wrapping counter, and similar equip- 
ment? 

Are there individual tables and chairs to permit various classroom 
activities including individual group projects? 

Does the classroom have adequate blackboards, bulletin boards, files 
and library facilities for reference books and periodicals? 

Are there storage facilities for display materials and other equipment 
used at frequent intervals? 
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Is there provision for a conference corner where the teacher-coordina- 
tor and individual students can confer regarding personal prob- 
lems? 

. Special Aspects of the Cooperative Method in Distributive Education 

Does the student receive school credit for training received in a train- 
ing station? 

Does the student receive a monetary wage for the time he is émployed? 

Is the teacher-coordinator allowed sufficient time for coordination? 

Is the class enrollment limited sufficiently to provide adequate time 
for individual as well as group instruction? 

Is the class scheduled at a time that will permit students to obtain ex- 
perience in a training station? 

. Advisory Committees 

Has the administration appointed a general advisory committee and 
special advisory committees where needed? 

Are these advisory committees composed of individuals who represent 
such groups as employers, employees, educators, parents, and other 
interested community groups? 

Are the advisory committee members interested in the program? 

Are the duties of these advisory committees confined to counseling 
and advising the school? 

Are the school administrator and the teacher-coordinator members of 
each advisory committee? 

. Evaluation Activities of the School Administrator 

Does the school administrator visit the classes? 

Does the school administrator accompany the teacher-coordinator on 
his coordination visits occasionally? 

Does the school administrator counsel with the teacher-coordinator 
and require periodic reports concerning his activities? 

Does the school administrator check with business representatives, 
faculty members, community groups, and students relative to the 
effectiveness of the program? 

Does the school administrator require the teacher-coordinator to pre- 
pare follow-up studies of students who have been enrolled in the 
program? 

Do the school administrator and the teacher-coordinator use the 
services of the state board of vocational education? 


. Follow-up Records and Activities 

Does the teacher-coordinator have an organized program of follow-up? 

Does the teacher-coordinator have a record of former students? 

Does the teacher-coordinator counsel with former students? 

Are coordination visits made to establishments employing former stu- 
dents? 

- Recommendations and Future Activities 

Is the program adjusted in light of findings of the follow-up program? 
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Are additional adult classes made available for upgrading former stu- 
dents? 

Are recommendations made for curriculum development as a result of 
findings in the follow-up studies? 

Are follow-up studies recorded and reported to the school administra- 
tor and the advisory committee? 


Coordination 

The teacher-coordinator, through his activities in teaching and in 
supervising the work of the student in the training station, must bring 
about a harmonious relationship which promotes the welfare and the 
progress of the learner. Coordination is a key activity of the program and 
serves to adjust and combine the school instruction with actual job 
experience so that both have approximately the same learning value and 
motivating power in the educational process for developing efficient 
work and life values. 

Coordination activities should result in assisting students who will 
profit by the program to learn about the opportunities in the distributive 
field. Also methods should be developed whereby students can determine 
whether the distributive field offers opportunities for them as individuals. 
After such a determination has been made the coordination process 
should also help in finding placements for these students which will best 
serve and meet their individual needs. 


1. Time 

Does the teacher-coordinator have sufficient time for coordination? 

Is the coordinator time used only for coordination activities? 

Does the teacher-coordinator plan his coordination activities. 

Does the teacher-coordinator develop a schedule of coordination acti- 
vities which is followed within reasonable limits? 

. Activities 

Does the teacher-coordinator visit each training station periodically? 

Does the teacher-coordinator contact the student’s immediate super- 
visor to determine student progress? 

Does the teacher-coordinator contact the employer and other mem- 
bers of management with whom the student works in order to 
determine the student's progress? 

Does the teacher-coordinator assist the employer and his representa- 
tives in planning the training of the student? 

Have the teacher-coordinator and the employer developed a compre- 
hensive job analysis of the student's job? 

Does the job analysis reflect current changes in the student's job acti- 
vities? 

Is the student’s progress checked in relation to the job analysis? 

Does = teacher-coordinator observe the on-the-job activities of the 
student? 
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Does the teacher-coordinator obtain information about the student 
from experienced employees working with the student? 

Does the teacher-coordinator learn about new practices in the distri- 
butive occupations? 

Does the teacher-coordinator visit the home of each student to secure 
a better understanding of the background and the needs of the stu- 
dent? 


. Securing Information About the Student 

Does the teacher-coordinator have access to and use student records? 

Does the teacher-coordinator seek the advice of the guidance coun- 
selors? 

Does the teacher-coordinator secure information about prospective 
students from other teachers in the school? 

Does the teacher-coordinator investigate previous work experience of 
prospective students? 

Does the teacher-coordinator cooperate with the placement officers? 

. Development of Occupational Information 

Does the teacher-coordinator arrange for the collection of occupational 
information regarding distributive occupations? 

Is this material available to interested students? 

Is occupational information included in preparatory courses? 


. Counseling with Students 

Have the guidance counselors been fully informed about the distri- 
butive education program? 

Are the guidance counselors sympathetic with the objectives? 

Do prospective students have an opportunity to counsel with guidance 
counselors and the teacher-coordinator? 

Are students counseled to enter a distributive education program on 
the basis of their abilities and interests? 

Are students counseled particularly with an understanding and con- 
sideration of their employability as distributive workers? 

. Criteria for the Selection of Training Stations 

Is there a written statement outlining criteria by which training sta- 
tions are selected? 

Do these criteria provide for the moral and physical welfare of the 
students? 

Is the occupation desirable as a career for the student? 

Will the training station provide well-organized learning situations 
that will serve to develop the student both as an efficient producer 
and a person? 

Are training stations selected with a view to their ability to offer 
training within the limits of the capabilities of the student and 
also to offer training that will challenge the abilities of the indi- 
vidual student? 
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7. Training Agreement or Memorandum 

Is there a training agreement which defines the responsibilities of the 
business establishment and the school? 

Is this training agreement acceptable to the student, his parents, to 
his employer and to the school? 

. Placement of Student in Regard to Ability and Interest 

Is the student placed in a training station that offers a challenge to his 
abilities and interests? 

Is the student placed in a training station that offers learning oppor- 
tunities within the abilities of the student? 

Are student records used effectively to assure that students are placed 
in job situations in which they can achieve a measure of success? 


. Activities Outside of the School 
Has the program been presented effectively to various employer-em- 
ployee groups in the community? 
Has the program been discussed at meetings of various educational 
groups in the community? 
Have businessmen been invited to assist the school in presenting 
to lay groups an understanding of distributive education? 
Have parents and students been acquainted with the program? 
Are various publicity media, such as newspaper, radio, and television 
used to present the program to the public? 
Has the Distributive Education Club sponsored joint employer-em- 
ployee dinners and other activities of a like nature? 
Have the services of leaders in business and education been used to 
present the program to community groups? 
Does the teacher-coordinator take an active part in service clubs, busi- 
ness groups, and other such community activities? 
. Activities in the School 
Do the teachers in the school understand and appreciate the program? 
Do the students have an opportunity to learn about the program? 
Are the guidance counselors informed about the place of the program 
in the total school program? 
Are the activities of the program publicized in the school and local 
publicity media? 
. Attitude Toward the Program 
Are the program and the student held in good repute -by the busi- 
ness community, the school, and the parents? 
Does the teacher-coordinator make every effort to improve the com- 
munity attitude toward the program? 


' 


Instruction 
The instruction program will be the responsibility of the teacher-co- 
ordinator. Other teachers, persons engaged in distributive occupations, 
and specialists may be used frequently in the classroom instruction. The 
instruction given on the job will be the joint responsibility of the teach- 
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coordinator and the individual or individuals assigned this responsibility 
in the training station. 
1. Classroom Instruction 
Are a variety of teaching methods used? 
Are visual aids used frequently and effectively? 
Does the teacher-coordinator use the chalkboard to advantage? 
Are bulletin boards used as a teaching device? 
Is there a good rapport between teacher-coordinator and students? 
Are student permitted to assist in planning and developing learning 
experiences? 
Are students encouraged to contribute materials, information, and 
other aids? 
Are students permitted to participate in the evaluation of the instruc- 
tion? 
Is an effort made to present basic background information, skills, and 
attitudes common to all distributive occupations? 
Does the teacher-coordinator vocationalize the instruction by providing 
instruction for each student directly related to a specific occupation? 
Are the learning situations and the standards of achievement com- 
parable to accepted business practices? 
Is remedial teaching given on the basis of individual student needs? 
Are adequate records of student progress available and used? 
Does the teacher-coordinator periodically evaluate the classroom in- 
struction? 
May the exceptional student progress according to his special abilities? 
Is the instruction geared to develop the individual? 


. Instructional Materials 

Are instructional materials current and acceptable to businessmen? 

Have current instructional materials been collected for various areas 
of distribution; e.g., restaurants, shoes, hosiery, hardware, etc.? 

Are these materials used? 

Is a filing system used that makes instructional materials quickly avail- 
able as needed? 

Is there a library of current periodicals in the field of distribution 
available in the classroom for student use? 

Does the teacher-coordinator obtain instructional materials from the 
cooperating employers? 

If a basic text is used are other texts available in the classroom? 

Does the teacher-coordinator have a well-organized basic course of 
study? 

Does the teacher-coordinator have an organized course of study for 
each specific occupation in which students are placed? 


. Instruction in the Job 


Has a job analysis been developed of each student's job and is this 
job analysis used as a basis for instruction on the job? 
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Does the teacher-coordinator assist the employer or his designated 
sponsor in developing a learning situation on the job? 

Has the teacher-coordinator made available short courses of teaching 
methods for cooperating employers and the sponsors of the students? 

Is the instruction on the job evaluated and graded periodically? 

Does the teacher-coordinator assist the employer in preparing an 
evaluation of the on-the-job instruction? 


. Special Instructional Activities 

Is there a Distributive Education Club which provides an opportunity 
for the development of leadership, responsibility, understanding of 
and participation in group activities? 

Are students permitted to carry on the activities of the Distributive 
Education Club with a minimum of direction from the teacher-co- 
ordinator? 

Are students, as part of their club program, permitted to meet with 
students from other clubs so that they may grow and learn together 
as citizens of the state and of the nation? 


Part-time Extension and Evening Extension Programs 

The part-time extension and the evening extension programs are 
developed primarily for adults and evaluation procedures must be 
adapted to situations which normally influence adult education. Since 
the adult student is not required by law to be in school, he will demand 
that adult courses provide him with information and skills that may be 
readily transferred into actual job situations which he is meeting in his 
daily work. Many of the points discussed under the cooperative part-time 
and continuation school programs may be adapted to the adult program; 
however, certain specific points will be discussed which relate more 
directly to adult education. The factors to be considered in evaluating 
adult programs will be discussed under the following headings: Adminis- 
tration; Instruction; and Public Relations. 


Administration 


1, General Administrative Functions 

Have the adult training needs of the community been established by 
a survey or other procedure? 

Is the program flexible enough to meet the needs of various groups? 

Is it recognized that adults have specific training needs that may be 
served in short unit courses, as well as in courses organized for the 
normal school term? 

Does the program offer training opportunities in the broad area of 
distributive occupations? 

. Personnel 

Has the responsibility for developing and organizing the program 

been delegated to a qualified supervisor? 
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Are the instructors well-qualified by training and experience in the 
field in which they are giving instruction? 
Do the instructors have the respect of the employers and employees in 
their field work? 
Are the instructors provided with teacher training in adult education 
methods? 


. Classroom and Equipment 
Are adult learning situations available; e.g., tables and chairs that lend 
themselves to conference and discussion groups? 
Are community resources used for specific training, such as local store 
windows for display training, etc.? ; 
Is equipment available for the use of audio-visual aids? 


. Special Aspects of the Program 
Is the class well attended? 
Do students enroll in other courses in the program? 
Are the students enthusiastic about the adult program? 
Do the local employer and employee groups react favorably to the adult 
program? 
Are there requests for additional courses? 
Are enrollment procedures relatively simple? 
Are the classes conducted primarily at public expense? 
. Advisory Committees 
Are advisory committees appointed by the school administrator to 
assist in the development of the adult program? 
Do the advisory committees assist in preparing the program? 
Are special advisory committees used to assist in the development of 
the course of study? 


Instruction 


. Classroom Techniques 

Are adult education methods used effectively by the instructors? 

Are visual aids made an important part of the instructional program? 

Is there good rapport between the instructor and students? 

Does the instructor evidence an understanding of the needs of the 
students? 

Does the instructor recognize the abilities and knowledge of the in- 
dividual students? 


. Instructional Program 


Do the students participate in the organization of the course of study? 

Is the course of study geared to the immediate needs of the student? 

Does the instructor recognize that the instructional program may be 
primarily an organization of information already possessed by in- 
dividual members of the group? . 

Is the subject matter concise and well-organized so that it may be pre- 
sented in a reasonable time? 
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Are community resources, such as experts in the field and local busi- 
ness, used to present modern techniques in distribution? 
Are classes scheduled at times convenient for adults? 


Public Relations 
1. Promotion 
Is the development of the adult program a community-wide activity? 
Are publicity media used effectively to inform the community? 
Do various employer and employee groups assist in the promotion of 
the program? 
2. Follow-up and Evaluation 
Does the school carry on follow-up studies to determine the results of 
the adult program? 
Are the results of these studies used in the further development of the 
program? 
Are the studies published and made available to community groups 
and other interested individuals? 


SUMMARY 

Evaluation techniques will not apply equally well to all communities 
that conduct distributive occupations programs. It has been suggested 
that each program should have a written statement of aims and objectives 
which should reveal the major emphasis of that particular program. The 
suggested evaluation devices will have to be used in relation to the aims 
and objectives of each program, and, therefore, the degree to which each 
suggested question is met will depend on local conditions. The funda- 
mental of evaluation is to find an answer to the question, “How are we 
doing?” The answer to this question should reveal the progress of the 
past, and should indicate the path that is to be followed in the future. 


These students are 
strengthening their sales- 
manship training in the 
school store. Retail stores 
are often eager to cooper- 
ate in work-experience 


programs. 











CHAPTER XXV 


How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching 
of Clerical Practice? 


M. GERTRUDE ROUGHSEDGE 
and FRED C. ARCHER 


Wien current estimates indicate that one worker in eight is em- 
ployed in clerical work, the administrator should give serious thought to 
the effectiveness of clerical practice instruction in his school. Since 
nothing can really happen in the classroom without sanction from the 
administration, an evaluation of the teaching of clerical practice begins 
with a review of such matters as administrative policies, curriculum 
practices, and decisions regarding equipment, facilities, and class com- 
position. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S ROLE 

Attitude. Attitudes regarding the value and place of vocational educa- 
tion in the program of the high school have reflected tremendous change 
in the past forty years. In general, vocational education has been accepted 
as an important aspect of high-school teaching for a large segment of 
the school population. 

Curriculum Practices. The typical business program has to keep con- 
stantly abreast of changes in the business world, and this is where the 
record is something less than perfect. For prospective office workers the 
typical small school tries to offer comprehensive training in bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting although business does not ordinarily use 
such a combination of skills in making beginning job assignments. Larger 
schools may offer the choice of specialization in either bookkeeping or 
secretarial work for prospective office workers, but the fact is that very few 
graduates will find jobs as bookkeepers while secretarial positions may 
be reserved for persons of more maturity and experience than high-school 


Miss M. Gertrude Roughsedge is Head of the Department of Business Education at 
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Fred C. Archer is Editor of Post-High-School Publications, Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York City, New York. Mr. Archer was 
formerly Professor of Business Education, St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 
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graduates commonly possess. Therefore, in addition to training oppor- 
tunities for these traditional fields, the school should offer general 
clerical preparation. What business really needs today are virtually un- 
limited numbers of young people trained in non-bookkeeping and non- 
secretarial functions such as completing business forms, calculating, 
record keeping, typewriting, verifying, filing, communicating, mail- 
ing, and machine operation. Where does your school stand? 

Class Composition. It should not be assumed for one moment that 
the shifting emphasis justifies the conclusion that a general clerical cur- 
riculum would serve as a very convenient dumping ground for less 
capable students. The fact is that clerical jobs may require different 
abilities, but anyone assuming that a clerk working on a large weekly 
payroll or a cashier handling large sums of money can get by without 
ability is making a big mistake. Like any other trade, office work needs 
people of many abilities and interests. The challenge to the high school 
is to provide differentiation in the clerical practice training that will 
equip each student to make his best individual contribution. There are 
many jobs that slow learners can master in clerical work. There are also 
many activities for the average student. What is being done with differ- 
entiation in the clerical practice class in your school? 


THE TEACHER’s ROLE 


Methods. Since clerical training must be dynamic if it is to serve its 
purpose, the clerical practice teacher must have unquestionable command 
of many progressive methods. There is a place for telling, for showing, 
and especially for doing. Some phases of the subject area lend them- 
selves to classsize group instruction, but many more require treatment 
on an individual or small group basis. Because of the range of abilities 
among the students and because of the capacities demanded by the various 
assignments, the teacher must exercise great flexibility in making adapta- 
tions. Is your clerical practice teacher demonstrating such versatility? 


Experience. A teacher who is sure of himself is apt to be more willing 
to make changes and adjustments. Clerical work includes a truly amazing 
variety of activities, and the teacher needs more than professional train- 
ing and book knowledge to convince a class that he “knows what he is 
talking about.” There is obviously no substitute for related and reason- 
ably current business experience. It goes without saying that continuous 
contact with business will help. How much and what type of business 
experience does your clerical practice teacher have? 


Objectives. Business is dynamic and practical. The teacher's aims 
should refiect this through a basic emphasis on “employability.” The 
intermediate goals of achievement such as words-a-minute on straight 
typewriting copy are merely means to an end. The result that really mat- 
ters is the ability to sell one’s services as a productive worker. This kind 
of competency is the product of the integration of skills, knowledges, 
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and traits in functional experiences. Is your clerical practice teacher 
looking beyond skill mastery in setting objectives? How is integration pro- 
vided in your clerical training program? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CLASSROOM 

Layout and Equipment. It is impossible to expect functional results 
from a training program if the students and the teacher do not have what 
it takes to function with! The classroom is the closest to reality that the 
students will come before their first jobs. Therefore, the classroom should 
prepare them for the transition. It should look like an office, be equipped 
like an office, and be operated like an office. The desks and other furniture 
should be standard business styles. The major equipment should in- 
clude the latest models of machines commonly used by initial workers 
including duplicators, filing equipment, adding machines, typewriters, 
and communicating devices. In addition, there should be adequate pro- 
vision for work centers for mailing, sorting, assembling, wrapping, and 
supply storage in order to duplicate the methods by which typical local 
businesses get their office work done. How does your clerical practice 
layout measure up to this picture? 

Operation. Having provided an office-like setting for instruction, the 
teacher should devise a type of clerical practice training that reflects equal 
realism and purposefulness. The model office plan of classroom operation, 
for instance, affords an opportunity to achieve these goals because the 
class work is based upon a flow of common office procedures. 

In almost any office, for example, the clerical work involved in proces- 
sing a customer’s order begins with the job of opening and sorting the 
mail. Then, the orders are read and interpreted. Prices are determined 
from catalogs and the cost of the order is computed. In the next opera- 
tion the invoice is prepared with several carbon copies. The original is 
sent to the buyer. The copies, in turn, become the basis for such clerical 
operations as posting to the customer's account, adjusting stock records, 
analyzing sales, and computing sales commissions. In the model office, 
students are assigned to work stations along the paper production line to 
learn the different kinds of office jobs by actual “doing.” They rotate 
from one job to another to get a well-rounded experience. 

Still another functional plan for clerical instruction is a cooperative 
training program. In this increasingly popular arrangement the students 
are assigned to actual work stations in the offices of cooperating em- 
ployers on a part-time basis, generally during the senior year. The stu- 
dents receive orientation and training from the employer as if they were — 
regular members of his staff. The employer and the school coordinator 
work together in the on-the-job supervision and guidance. In this plan 
there is no compromise with realism. The students find out through 
firsthand contact under carefully. controlled conditions. How are the 
clerical practice students in your school getting functional experience to 
prepare them for their first jobs? 
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SERVICE TO THE STUDENT 

Interest. Clerical work is so commonplace that it is very easy to assume 
that the student knows what it is all about and can evaluate it as a life 
work. This is unfortunate because the unguided youth with eyes only for 
the newest glamour job of the moment is prone to dismiss clerical work 
possibilities as “busy work” or “paper pushing.” Since the immature youth 
cannot be expected to comprehend the full importance of clerical work 
from his own limited experience, the teacher needs to supply the true facts. 
In so doing, the teacher takes an active role in arousing student interest 
in clerical occupations. Focusing student attention on this line of work 
is a positive service to that segment of the school population for whom the 
occupation offers both a challenge and an opportunity to get ahead in 
the business world. What is your teacher actively doing to enhance the 
appeal of clerical practice training among the students? 


Guidance. The job of selling clerical practice to the proper students 
can be simplified as well as clarified with accurate data on the skills, knowl- 
edges, and traits required for each of the typical beginning office jobs. 
This type of information enables the student to set his own personal 
goals with full knowledge of what will be expected of him on the job. 
At this point the student may very well need help in appraising his talents 
and capabilities. Is your clerical practice teacher reaching each student 
so that he will know what pros and cons of clerical work apply to him 
as an individual? 


Placement. The clerical practice student is looking ahead to office em- 
ployment upon graduation. It follows that the training program should 
keep him informed of conditions in the labor market and prepare him to 
find and to apply for work. Continuous contacts with personnel managers 
in the community afford an excellent opportunity for the teacher to pro- 
_ vide job leads for qualified students. Keeping in touch with former 
_ graduates as they advance to positions of rank and influence will open 
further placement opportunities for the school. How is your school help- 
ing the student to get his start in an office job? 


THE EMPLOYER’s VIEWPOINT 

Employment Record. Since the purpose behind the clerical practice 
_ instruction is employability, the administration should ascertain what 
| prospective employers think of the school product. This is easier said 
| than done because it is difficult to pinpoint specific evidence. 
_ _ For instance, it is almost inevitable that some employers will respond 
_ to the administrator's initial inquiry with the typical tirade about more 
| attention to the 3 R’s. School people know that many such conclusions 
__ by laymen are due to misinformation and deeply. rooted personal convic- 
_ tions. A more realistic proof of the employer’s attitude toward the school 
| product of clerical training is his continued willingness to hire the gradu- 
_ ates. Still further, silent testimony regarding the quality of the training 
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is the employment record of former graduates including job retention, 
transfer, and promotion. 

Follow-up. The follow-up survey of former graduates is also a valuable 
device for assembling information about alumni, especially if they have 
left the vicinity or if some time has elapsed since graduation. Carefully 
planned questions encouraging appraisal of the practical usefulness of 
school training in relation to job needs will help the teacher to keep her 
instruction geared to current trends. Remember, too, that last ‘year’s 
graduates may be very prominent employers in the community within 
fifteen or twenty years. Your continued interest and sincere reaction to 
their opinions will result in the priceless mutual confidence that voca- 
tional education really needs in order to develop to its maximum poten- 
tial. What kind of a record have your clerical practice graduates made 
for themselves in your community? 


Community surveys on employment possibilities and 
follow-up studies of high-school graduates are among 
the projects selected by chapters of the Future Business 
Leaders of America. Here a student committee discusses 
its project with the chapter sponsor. 
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Professional Books 


BACHMAN, J. W., How To Use Audio-Visual Materials. New York 7: 
Association Press. 1956. 68 pp. $1.00. Are audio-visual materials worth the 
bother they cause you? You are expected, by public-opinion pressures, to say 
yes. Our society is exposed so continually to the mass media that the power 
of sight and sound seems almost beyond question. Some enthusiasts seem to 
look upon film projectors as intellectual sun lamps and upon television sets as 
emotional X-ray machines; they imply that you may convey learning or reduce 
tensions in proportion to the wattage of your projector bulb or to the fre- 
quency response of your loudspeaker. On the basis of research, experience, and 
observation, the answer seems to be: “Yes, it is possible to learn faster, and 
remember it longer, provided appropriate materials are skillfully used. Your 
group will not learn more from just any film which happens to be available 
without cost on a particular night; there must be careful selection from a wide 
range of materials.” This book provides guides and suggestions that will be 
helpful in making a more effective use of audio-visual materials as aids to 
instruction. 

BECKHARD, RICHARD. How To Plan and Conduct Workshops and 
Conferences. New York 7: Association Press. 1956. 64 pp. $1.00. All who 
plan conferences and workshops are aware of the need for finding more effec- 
tive ways of planning and conducting them. An ever-increasing amount of an 
organization’s business and program activities takes place in some form of 
meeting. People who attend conferences and workshops need and expect to 
participate actively in them and to have opportunities for contributing to 
both their planning and their operation. 

Much of the material in this book has been developed from the experience 
of the conference and workshop planning clinics which the organization called 
Conference Counselors has held all over the United States, and which have 
been attended by community and staff leaders from dozens of voluntary asso- 
ciations, trade and professional groups, and government agencies. This book 
is an attempt to report in more or less systematic ways some of the general 
principles and findings that are emerging from all this study and experience, 
and to apply them to the kinds of workshops and conferences with which most 
people work. 

BURTON, W. H. Reading in Child Development. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1956. 624 pp. According to the prevailing impression, read- 
ing is the process of interpreting printed or written words. One purpose of 
this volume is to present a broader concept of reading; namely, the reading 
of things, persons, processes, situations, and other kinds of stimuli in the 
environment. A second purpose is to show that learning to read printed or 
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written words is simply an aspect of learning to read in the broader sense— 
it is part of the total process of reading, not a new or different process. A 
third purpose is to show that learning to read printed or written words, like 
the broader type of reading, emerges from experience. A fourth and most 
important purpose is to show that all reading, whether it involves the inter- 
pretation of broad stimuli or the interpretation of printed or written words, 
is part of the natural development of the learner. 

Reading is a functional activity, not a tool subject in the curriculum, as 
frequently described. Also it is a means of growth, of extending experience, 
and of developing personality. It is a method of thinking, yet it is colored 
by emotions, interests, attitudes, and behavior. Basically it is concerned with 
the creation of meanings for a better understanding of self and environment. 
In short, reading may be defined as a vital part of a rich and varied program 
of learning experiences through which an individual learns to know and to 
manage himself, to know and to mingle with other people, and to know and 
to utilize his environment. 

One implicit theme of this book is the association of learning to read with 
other aspects of child development. Repeated references are made to the 
integration of reading with the child’s total development, with his broadening 
experiences, his maturing personality, and his increasing social responsibili- 
ties. All stated principles and suggested practices are based on the latest 
available research on the characteristics, interests, and needs of pupils at 
various levels of maturity. 

FEINGOLD, 8S. N. Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans, 3rd edition. 
Cambridge ,38, Massachusetts: Bellman Publishing Company. 1956. 471 pp. 
$10. This book contains complete information on more than 8,000 scholarships, 
fellowships, loans, and grants, which award annually in excess of $10,000,000, 
and which are not found in school and college catalogs or in the previous two 
editions of this book. It contains helpful suggestions on how to meet a scholar- 
ship committee and how to sample scholarship, fellowship, and loan applica- 
tion forms. It contains three indexes as an aid in using its valuable informa- 
tion. Index C, the vocational goals index, is a master index for all three 
volumes. All three volumes of this book list over 30,700 scholarships, fellow- 
ships, loans, and grants-in-aid with a total annual award value of more than 
$30,600,000. Every scholarship, fellowship, loan, and grant listing includes 
complete name and address of administering agency, qualifications, funds 
available, special fields of interest and information, and where to apply for 
information or application. The bibliography lists scores of books which may 
provide additional information on student aids. 

GESELL, ARNOLD, F. L. ILG, and L. B. AMES. Youth, the Years from 
Ten to Sixteen. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1956. 558 pp. $5.95. 
This book is based upon firsthand studies of a selected group of normal 
adolescents. It traces the development of behavior in the setting of home, 
school, and community. By interpreting the patterns and trends of successive 
stages of growth, the psychology of youth becomes more understandable, and 
many of its problems less formidable—and more interesting! Adolescence and 
the years just preceding are here revealed not as a unique time of stress and 
strife, nor as a trackless period of conflict, but as a consistently patterned 
segment of the total cycle of development. 
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Many of the problems which parents and teachers, and society itself, face 
in the youths of today look different and less insoluble when viewed in the 
perspective of patterned changes which normally take place as the growth 
cycle unfolds The new work describes these changes in concrete, lifelike 
detail. It is based on long-range systematic studies of normal youths, whose 
parents participated in the cooperative research. The development of these 
youths was in many instances followed from infancy or early childhood. 

GITTLER, J. B. Understanding Minority Groups. New York 16: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1956. 153 pp. College edition, $2.75; trade edition, $3.25. 
In recent years there has been an increasing awareness that majority-minority 
tension is one of the most serious problems stemming from group interaction. 
Discriminatory treatment of minority groups in the United States, as in many 
other societies, has been closely correlated with specific racial, ethnic, or 
religious affiliation. This book deals with six of these minority groups. 

The papers which comprise the volume were first presented in lecture form 
at the Institute on Minority Groups in the United States, sponsored by the 
Center for the Study of Group Relations of the University of Rochester. 
The interest shown at this Institute clearly indicated that, through the efforts 
of the scholar, the sociologist, the historian, the psychologist, and the economist, 
we are slowly moving toward a reassessment of values and practices. Thus 
this book will be of particular value to students and teachers in these fields, as 
well as to the lay reader who is concerned with exposing the error and folly 
of discrimination. It can serve as a text in undergraduate courses in racial 
and cultural minorities or as supplementary reading in courses in race 
relations and/or minority groups. 

The contributors consider not only the obvious intolerance of race, color, 
and creed, but also the less often observed intolerance based upon ignorance, 
underdevelopment, and stagnation. In this light, they discuss unequal access 
to the law, education, and work. Two unique features of the volume are the 
chapters on the philosophy and ethics of group relations and on understanding 
minority groups which sets forth a general framework and posits a number 
of principles governing the understanding of all minority groups. 

GORDON, I. J. The Teacher as a Guidance Worker. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers. 1956. 362 pp. $4.50. This text will introduce teachers 
in training as well as those in service to the philosophy of guidance and give 
them a working knowledge of the major principles and procedures of coun- 
seling, group work, and action research. It will acquaint them with important 
scientific information about human behavior and provide them with techniques 
for gathering data about their own students. Several chapters are devoted 
to practical application of this information in the school situation, including 
work with parents. Counselors and administrators will find the book an in- 
valuable handbook. Chapter titles are: The Nature of Guidance; The Scientific 
Approach to Understanding Human Behavior; The Child as a Growing Organ- 
ism; Understanding Community Forces; Contribution of Peers to Self-De- 
velopment; The Child’s Self; The Teacher as a Group Worker; The Teacher as 
a Counselor; and The Teacher as an Action Researcher. 

GRAFF, O. B., and C. M. STREET. Improving Competence in Educa- 
tional Administration. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1956. 319 pp. $4. 
People in every field of education have shown a lively and serious interest 
during the past few years in developing an adequate theory of educational 
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administration. The competency pattern presented in this book offers practical 
help. The authors not only analyze the problem, but also point to constructive 
methods of improving behavior guides and of directing aims in the field of 
educational administration. The book will serve as a text either of courses 
dealing with principles of school administration or those dealing with the 
preparation of school administrators. 

Chapter titles are: The Search for Competence; Competence as a Pattern of 
Behavior; Developing the Competency Pattern; The Competency Pattern as an 
Outgrowth of Modern Understanding; The Role of Philosophy in Developing 
the Competency Pattern; Competence and Psychology; Competence and the 
Scientific Method; The Community Setting; Planning for Program Improve- 
ment; Basic Structure of the Competency Pattern; Tasks of the Educational 
Administrator; Know-How of the Educational Administrator; Relationships 
in the Competency Pattern of the Administrator; Development of a Com- 
petency Pattern on the Job; Improving Preparation Program Through the 
Competency Pattern; Other Uses of the Competency Pattern. Also included 
is a bibliography. 

GRIFFITHS, D. E., Human Relations in School Administration. New 
York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1956. 470 pp. $5.50. Running through 
the evolving concepts of educational administration one finds a continuous 
thread—human relations—in the job, the man, and the social setting; respect 
for human personality, know-how in dealing with people, and appreciation of 
the human factor in the whole process of educational planning and improve- 
ment. Many familiar with the pressures, tensions, conflicts, and demands upon 
the public schools would agree that the basic need is general application of 
the principle of the golden rule to school and community. This is the meaning 
that the author gives to “human relations” as employed in this book—simply 
the acceptance and application by the school administration of the spirit of 
good will of one toward another in all human relations. He is less concerned 
with the techniques than the spirit of good will, less with the form than the 
dynamics. Good human relations in the concept of this book for school adminis- 
trators includes effective communication, responding to social situations in 
ways to assure positive results, capitalizing for the common good upon the 
unity of interacting individual personalities. 

The author has enlivened the book and added to its interest-arousing aspects 
by the employment of fresh research from the laboratories of education, 
business, industry, and the military. He has related this research to human 
relations as applied to public school administration in a series of chapters 
which stress motives of men, communication, perception, power structure, 
authority, morale, group dynamics, decision-making, and leadership 

The book is organized into three parts. Part 1 deals with the basic concepts 
of human relations and might be termed the theoretical background for the 
next two. Part 2 is built around several major problems, and Part 8 is com- 
posed of thirty cases, all of which are “true.” In each case, the situation 
remains essentially as reported by teachers, students, administrators, or case 
writers, but the names have been changed in every case. There is no inten- 
tional reference to the name of any person living or dead. 

The use of this section on cases is thoroughly discussed in the Appendix. 
The cases depict real life situations which involve administrators in human 
problems with students, teachers, parents, board members, members of the 
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community, and other administrators. There is no attempt made in writing 
these cases to present “all sides of the situation” or to be “objective.” These 
cases present the emotions, feelings, actions, and words of people who are 
involved in the situations as recorded by observers. 

Group Guidance in Oregon Secondary Schools. Salem: Oregon State 
Department of Public Instruction. 1956. 175 pp. This handbook has been pre- 
pared with the idea of presenting orientation activities as separate group 
guidance units to be taught in courses and at grade levels most appropriate 
for each unit and for each school. Three major purposes in teaching these units 
were considered in the preparation of these units—(1) they provide for orien- 
tation or adjustment to new situations and surroundings, (2) they provide 
exploratory opportunities into areas that cut across many subject lines, and 
(3) they provide for a group approach to common individual or personal 
problems. 

The units presented in this handbook represent an effort to group guidance 
activities into small enough categories to permit their study within a period 
of a few days, or two or three weeks at the most. Relationships to specific 
subject areas and age-group interests were also considered. However, the units 
have been arranged to permit further division or the combining of several 
if desired. Some units may be developed at several different grade levels with 
different emphases to recognize different age interests. All of the units offer 
more suggestions than probably will be used by any one teacher. The final 
organization of each unit is left to each teacher. 

The content material is divided into the following nine units: Your New 
Environment; Planning Your Education; Working and Studying Effectively; 
Choosing Your Career; Meeting Your Personal Problems; Your Family; Your 
Outlook on Life; Using Your Leisure Profitably; and Becoming a Leader. 

A Guide To Teaching Handwriting. Minneapolis 18: Minneapolis Public 
Schools, Administration Building, 807 N. E. Broadway. 1956. 154 pp. (8%” x 
11”). $4. Handwriting emerges from the experiences of children in all areas 
of the curriculum as an indispensable aid to learning. It is best taught as a 
part of the total communicative process. This Guide through its techniques 
and procedures emphasizes handwriting as a means of communication and a 
way to express thought. The program of handwriting in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools has been developed in the belief that handwriting is a func- 
tional tool and not a separate skill subject. A group of schools worked over a 
period of years as experimental centers, another group as workshops, and still 
another as pilot schools. The results of their findings have been tried and 
tested and critically re-tried not only by the centers themselves, but also by 
the entire teaching staff of the city. The understandings which evolved in the 
teaching of handwriting as a unitary phase of communication are presented 
in this Guide as a tool for teachers seeking to carry on a functional hand- 
writing program. , 

HUTCHINS, R. M. Some Observations on American Education. New York 
22: Cambridge University Press. 1956. 126 pp. $2.75. In this book the author 
is principally interested in university education. The United States has gone 
further than any other country towards giving a university education to all 
who want it. The questions in the author’s mind are these: Is the university 
in danger of becoming a place where young people merely spend as pleasantly 
as possible the time between leaving schoo] and going to work? If there is an 
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aim in American university education, is it too narrowly vocational? Do certain 
features (the ‘credit’ system, the multiplication of courses, the whole business 
of government by publicly elected trustees, over-emphasis on sport) militate 
against true education? 

The author firmly believes that it is right that everybody should have the 
opportunity to develop his intellectual powers to the fullest. He believes equally 
firmly that lack of a more specific policy, or a grasp of what education is 
really for, has prevented America from making its educational system what 
it should be. This book is written primarily for a British public and explains, in 
broad outline, the system in America. 

KRUG, E. A., CHESTER BABCOCK, J. G. FOWLKES, H. T. JAMES. 
Administering Curriculum Planning. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1956. 336 pp. $4. This book deals specifically with the administrator’s responsi- 
bilities in curriculum planning. In it the authors identify and treat those as- 
pects of the field which come under the heading of general school administra- 
tion. Primary emphasis is placed on the local school system and the school 
staff in relation to different aspects of the curriculum planning process. State- 
wide curriculum planning, local school systems and buildings, and the adminis- 
trator’s responsibilities are also carefully considered in separate chapters. 
Reading lists have been provided at the end of each chapter. This text is suit- 
able for introductory or advanced courses in schoel administration in cur- 
riculum planning on the graduate level. Although the book is addressed par- 
ticularly to administrators and teachers, it should interest school board mem- 
bers and PTA leaders—in fact, any member of the general public concerned 
with school programs. : 

Chapter titles are: The Nature of Curriculum Planning; State-wide Cur- 
riculum Planning; Local Curriculum Planning: The District Setting; Local 
Curriculum Planning: The Building Unit, Central Office Staff, and Board of 
Education; Teachers and Students in Curriculum Planning; Public Participa- 
tion in Curriculum Planning; Curriculum Experimentation; The Use of Con- 
sultants, Workshops, Work Conferences, and Institutes; Curriculum Labora- 
tories, Libraries, and Study Centers in the Local School System; Financial 
Aspects of Curriculum Planning; Curriculum Objectives in the Setting of 
American Life; and an appendix: How We Teach Arithmetic. 

MARROU, H. I. A History of Education in Antiquity. New York 3: 
Sheed and Ward, 840 Broadway. 1956. 484 pp. $7.50. “The history of educa- 
tion in antiquity,” writes the author in his Introduction, “is not without 
relevance to our modern culture, for in it we can trace the direct ancestry 
of our own educational tradition. We are the heirs of the Graeco-Latins, and 
everything of importance in our own civilization derives from theirs. Most 
of all is this true of our system of education.” 

What, then, was this education which, starting in Greece, spread to Rome 
and through Rome to her vast Empire, and remains to exert so profound 
an influence over the formation of the European mind today? What were its 
methods and its scope—what, above all, its values and aims? Who, in Greek 
eyes, and, through them, the eyes of the civilized West, was the educated man, 
the man capable of the good life; and what scheme was evolved by the 
subtlest mind in Europe to produce him? 

These questions, and many others allied to them, are answered in this book. 
The influence of Homer and the chivalric ideal; the alarmingly modern totali- 
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tarianism of Spartan education; the relative emphases laid on sport, mathe- 
matics, music, rhetoric; the part played by pederasty in the teaching of 
the young; the standard to be expected of the pupil; the status, financial 
and social, of the master (surprisingly low in a race devoted to the things of 
the mind); the evolution of education in Greece herself, and its adaptation 
by Rome; the organization, equipment, discipline, and curricula of the schools, 
both higher and lower; all these aspects of the subject and many others are 
illustrated by contemporary quotation and by descriptions of recent archaeo- 
logical finds which bring before us a picture as clearly seen, for all its 
remoteness, as contemporary Groton or Winchester. 

ROBSON, H. N. Success and Failure of Small School Superintendents. 
Laramie: Curriculum and Research Center, College of Education, University 
of Wyoming. 1956. 211 pp. (8%” x 11”). This is a doctoral project studying 
factors that contribute to the success or failure of school superintendents as 
determined by the use of the critical incidents technique. By means of this 
technique, the author discovered many factors which contribute to the success 
or failure of educational administrators, particularly those who serve the 
small schools. He used the interview and questionnaire methods of securing in- 
cidents which he analyzed and grouped into distinct behaviors according to 
the tasks, responsibilities, and relationships that involve superintendents. 

In his summary chapter he list six qualities of the effective superintendent, 
five qualities of the ineffective superintendent, and nine recommendations: 
the effective superintendent—(1) the competent school administrator attempts 
to render unselfish service to the staff, pupils, and patrons, (2) the successful 
superintendent welcomes suggestions from his staff, board, and community 
in a democratic manner, (3) the good superintendent seems to take a per- 
sonal interest in people, (4) the effective administrator has the ability to work 
with people, (5) the competent superintendent acknowledges successful en- 
deavor of staff and pupils, (6) the able administrator is open minded and he 
reviews facts impartially and renders decisions on school matters in the light 
of what he feels is best for everyone concerned; the ineffective superintendent 
—(1) the ineffective superintendent fails to consider the rights and privileges 
of others, (2) the poor superintendent generally fails to consider problems from 
the long-range viewpoint and he bases his judgments on expediency of the mo- 
ment or on selfishly desired outcomes, (3) the unsuccessful superintendent seems 
to possess a lesser degree of integrity than do more successful administrators, 
(4) the ineffective superintendent is less inclined than successful superin- 
tendents to offer his services to staff members, pupils, and others of the area 
in which he works, (5) the unsuccessful superintendent usually is unable to 
unite his staff into a group working toward mutual objectives; and recom- 
mendations—(1) professors of educational administration in universities and 
colleges of education should emphasize the importance of human relations in 
the education of school administrators, (2) instructors of educational admini- 
stration courses in universities and colleges of education should emphasize the 
fact that the superintendency is a dynamic position, not a static one, (8) the 
list of job requirements for superintendents formulated in this study should 
be submitted to classes in educational administration with a view to finding 
inadequacies or omissions herein, (4) the list of job requirements for superin- 
tendents formulated in the present project should be made available to school 
administrators for their inspection and guidance, (5) a study should be made 
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of the critical requirements of teachers obtained from reports of many super- 
intendents, (6) a study should be made to determine the power and influence 
of various community groups on the selection and performance of a superin- 
tendent, (7) the critical incidents techniques should be used in a more extensive 
study to determine the knowledge and impressions of the lay public concerning 
administrative behaviors, (8) a study should be made of the possibility of 
establishing a system of internship preparation in Wyoming in order that 
prospective superintendents might have an opportunity to observe a competent 
administrator in action, (9) the results of this and other studies should be 
used in the designing of an instrument to estimate the attitudes and potential 
abilities of prospective school administrators. 

SMITH, W. 0. L. Education in Great Britain, second edition. New York 
8: Oxford University Press. 1956. 205 pp. $1.20. This book provides, within a 
prescribed space, a readable survey of those aspects of education which lie 
within the scope of the Ministry of Education and the Scottish Education 
Department. It deals with aims and principles, reviews the history of education 
in this country, and relates it to its social background. The necessity of toler- 
ance and freedom of discussion are emphasized and an account is given of the 
long struggle to secure these. But stress is also laid upon the urgent need, in 
these challenging days, of a unifying purpose as a foundation of positive 
citizenship. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 

AYME, MARCEL; LOUIS BROMFIELD; ALBERT CAMUS; PAUL 
EIPPER; JULIAN HUXLEY; JACK JUNGMEYER; FRANCOIS 
MAURIAC; and ANDRE MAUROIS. Living Desert. New York 20: Simon 
and Schuster, Inc. 1956. 75 pp. (9 x 11%”). $10. This book is based on the 
famous film of the same name. To the public, a film can bring but a fleeting 
vision of recorded facts; therefore, the producer decided that the story should 
be made into a more permanent form. This present book is the first of a col- 
lection of “Documentary Art Books.” It tells the story, as portrayed in the 
film, in text and tipped-in color pictures. The text is written in a style that 
is not only easy to read but, with the profusion of pictures as illustrations, also 
interesting and enticing. Certainly this new venture will help the reader to 
secure a greater appreciation and enjoyment of the film itself. 

Other books in this collection of “Documentary Art Books” that are now 
available are: The African Lion (75 pp., $10) by James Agar and Vanishing 
Prairie ($10) by Louis Bromfield. Each volume (already produced and those to 
follow), produced with the same outstanding care, is profusely illustrated with 
color photographs taken from the films and is written by internationally 
famous authors. 

BARZUN, JACQUES. Music In American Life. Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday and Company. 1956. 126 pp. $2.75. America is saturated 
with music as no other country has ever been before. Every day more Ameri- 
cans join the ranks of the “hi-fi” addicts who buy millions of recordings of 
symphonies, jazz, folk songs, and popular hits they hear on radio, juke box, 
or sound track. Countless men, women, and children spend their spare time 
playing every kind of musical instrument from piano to bassoon, singing in 
choral groups, listening to Duke Ellington or Heifetz. In response to the 
boom, professionals in the industry have organized themselves into unions like 
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Mr. Petrillo’s American Federation of Musicians or associations like ASCAP. 

BAST, WILLIAM. James Dean. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 1956. 
149 pp. Hardbound, $2.75; paperbound, 35¢. A biography of this brilliant 
young actor—his art and life. 

BEALS, CARLETON. Adventure of the Western Sea. New York 17: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1956. 192 pp. $2.75. Two ships, the Lady Washington 
captained by Captain Robert Gray and the Columbia commanded by Captain 
John Kendrick, sailed out of Boston harbor in the year 1787, on the first lap 
of their voyage around the world. Gray and Kendrick had been commissioned 
by a Boston merchant to sail around the Horn to the northwest coast where 
they would trade for furs with the Indians, sail on to China, exchange the furs 
for tea, and bring the tea back to Boston. It was a daring plan for the time, 
when long stretches of the Pacific coast were still uncharted, but both Gray 
and Kendrick were experienced seamen and could be depended upon to carry 
out their commission if it was at all possible. 

There were difficulties from the outset—Kendrick was a fine disciplinarian, 
but obstinate and slow—and both ships lost precious time at the Cape Verde 
Islands. They ran into heavy winds and battled against storms round Cape 
Horn for forty days. They skirmished with hostile Indians and traded furs 
with friendly ones. They had trouble with the Spaniards, who claimed the 
Nootka Bay territory on the Vancouver coast. Before they sailed for China, 
Kendrick insisted on exchanging ships, and Gray was forced to complete the 
journey in the Columbia, leaving the Lady Washington to Kendrick. But in 
spite of all the troubles and setbacks he encountered, Gray met with success. 
He was the first American to carry the American flag around the world. 

BEECROFT, JOHN. Kipling, Volume I. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc. 1956. 541 pp. $7.50 for 2 Vols. The finest examples of 
Rudyard Kipling’s works appear in this two-volume collection. Here is a 
sample of all his varied talents, chosen to convey his power and range. One of 
his four full-length books included in this first volume is the immortal Kim, 
considered by many to be his masterpiece. Kipling has captured all the 
vibrant excitement of life in India in this story of the old lama and his 
precocious disciple. Puck of Pook’s Hill recounts Dan’s and Una’s adventures 
with Puck, “the oldest Old Thing.” Told with whimsical reality, the nearly 
forgotten history and spirit of old England come to life again. The Leopard 
who changed his spots, the Yellow-Dog Dingo, and the Camel who got his hump 
are some of the delightful characters in the “Just So Stories.” The author’s 
magic gift for making animals talk convincingly is part of their unique 
charm. Mowgli, the “Wolf-Boy”; the murderous tiger, Shere Khan; and Kaa, 
the wise and terrible python, are a few of the inhabitants of the Jungle Book. 
No other writer has ever been able to duplicate Kipling’s persuasive genius 
for describing the lush, steaming world of the jungle. 

Volume II contains Kipling’s short stories, poems, and his revealing autobio- 
graphy, “Something of Myself,” the last piece he wrote which he intended for 
publication. Among his stories are such perennial favorites as “The Phantom 
’Rick-shaw,” “The Man Who Would Be King,” “Wee Willie Winkie,” “Without 
Benefit of Clergy,” and “The Mark of the Beast.” Added to these old friends 
are some that are not so well known but reflect another phase of Kipling’s 
brilliant artistry. Kipling’s verse is what most enthusiasts know by heart— 
“Gunga Din,” “Danny Deever,” “Mandalay,” “The Ballad of East and West,” 
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“The Female of the Species.” Besides these best-loved poems are some that may 
reveal fresh horizons. These carefully selected works will serye as an ideal 
introduction for the rare few who are unacquainted with this great master 
of story-telling, and it will renew the affection and delight of those readers 
who come happily back to well-remembered treasures. 


BEISER, GERMAINE and ARTHUR. Physics for Everybody. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 191 pp. $3.50. “Here is a book 
meant for people who have questions to ask about the world we live in,” say 
the authors of this book. In its pages they introduce the reader to the essential 
ideas of physics and point out some of its applications with a view to giving 
an understanding of the subject that is needed to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in science and engineering. The only equipment required of the 
reader is curiosity. 

The authors, both distinguished in this field, give a description of the basic 
laws and forces in physics known today. It is decidedly not a textbook, but 
rather a volume designed to acquaint the intelligent layman with the natural 
phenomena which affect his daily life. When physics is applied to everyday 
problems many questions are answered such as: Why do things fall down? 
How does television work? What is the difference between fission and fusion? 
What velocity will a rocket ship have to exert? What is the difference be- 
tween direct and alternating current? What is the operating principle of radar? 


BLACKBURN, E. H. The Golden Promise. New York 16: Abelard— 
Schuman, Inc. 1956. 160 pp. $2.50. The Golden Promise, a paddle-wheel 
steamer, left New York in April of 1851 and reached San Francisco in July 
of that year, the first ship of its kind to round Cape Horn and to enter river 
service in California. The author has linked the story of the ship and its crew 
—particularly Cap’n Rob and Alex McTaggart, who share honors as the hero 
—with the California, Gold Rush in a way that adds zest to that period of 
history. She has also given an exciting glimpse of the river traffic—the high 
spirits of the passengers, the competition, the difficulties and the accidents, 
and, finally, the way it was regulated through the efforts of the individual 
captains who wanted to see it run as a legitimate business. 


BLACKETT, P. M. S. Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations. New 
York 22: Cambridge University Press. 1956. 113 pp. $2. It is over ten years 
since the first atomic weapons were used; and in the cold war which followed, 
the possession of atomic power has been a central factor. The author sees 
three periods: the time of American atomic monopoly, in the shadow of which 
the West disarmed; the time of American atomic superiority, while Russia 
made immense efforts to catch up; and now, the time of atomic parity for 
planning purposes. Both sides have the weapons and the means to deliver 
them; both are so afraid of the other’s retaliatory power that there is an 
atomic stalemate. What now? 


In the first two periods, Western policy was based on massive retaliation 
with the bomb. In this new period of atomic parity this is out of date. But if 
the stalemate has made all-out war exceedingly unlikely, limited wars remain 
possible—even likely. If the West uses atomic weapons tactically in such 
limited wars, to offset our smaller armies, is it possible to prevent total atomic 
war being touched off? Present arguments about “graduated deterrence” are 
essentially about this vital question. 
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The atomic stalemate has led to a relaxation of tension in Europe, and also 
to the increased importance of bidding for allies among the uncommitted 
Eastern countries. They need expensive aid to remedy their extreme poverty, 
and in the West the only source which would not reduce living standards 
would be a saving on armaments. How much should we spend on preparation 
for an atomic war which ‘is unlikely to occur? What is needed now is a new 
estimate based on the present situation, not the repetition of resounding 
phrases based on outdated policies. 

BOATNER, M. M., III, Major. Military Customs and Traditions. New 
York 17: David McKay Company. 1956. 176 pp. $2.75. Tracing modern military 
customs, practices, and traditions back to their earliest origins, this book is a 
unique source of information about one of the world’s oldest and most colorful 
professions. The author was born in the Army, and started asking questions 
about it almost immediately. Growing up among soldiers and following a 
military career himself (Major Boatner was graduated from West Point in 
1943), he continued to pose the questions and dig up the answers presented in 
this book. 

In a highly readable and not-too-reverent style, but with scholarly respect for 
the truth, the author has covered his general subject under these headings: 
How Armies Evolved; Pomp and Pageantry; Origins of Military Words; 
Military Americana; Soldier Slang and Jargon; Significant Dates in the 
Forming of U. S. Military Tradition; and Customs of the Service. The book, 
though addressed primarily to the general reader and the new serviceman who 
may be interested in learning something of the background of military life, 
provides a rich fund of Army lore that will prove rewarding to the profes- 
sional soldier and the serious student of military affairs as well. 

BOYLSTON, H. D. Sue Barton, Student Nurse. New York 36: Teen Age 
Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St. 1956. 188 pp. 25¢ (pocket-size). The first year of 
her life as a student nurse. A few of the others in this series at the same price 
are: The Black Spaniel Mystery by Betty Cavanna (250 pp.); Gray Wolf by 
Rutherford Montgomery (153 pp.); Indian Paint by Glenn Balch (214 pp); 
The Phantom Roan by Stephen Holt (220 pp.); Husky by Rutherford Mobnt- 
gomery (185 pp.); Champion of the Court by C. S. Verrall (154 pp.); Stars 
in My Crown by J. D. Brown (218 pp.); Mountain Pony by Henry Larom 
(245 pp.) ; and Gridiron Challenge by Jackson Scholz (230 pp.). 

BRENEMAN, M. W. The Land They Possessed. New York 11: Macmillan 
Company. 1956. 335 pp. $3.75. This is the story of Michal Ward, a girl growing 
up in the days when Dakota was a territory and of her rebellious love for 
young Karl Gross, the Ukrainian, a love as unpredictable and wild as the 
prairie itself. It is the story of her family, proud of their breeding and an- 
cestry. There is Michal’s restless father, John Ward—a born pioneer, a lover 
of horseflesh, of danger and excitement. And his gentle refined wife, Mavis, 
who never quite conquers her fear of the lonely prairie. On this land she 
bears her children and watches sorrowfully as disease and hardship take 
life away from her. 

This is also the story of the clash between two racial stocks, of two ways 
of life. For not all of the original settlers took kindly to the immigrants. 
There was the old prejudice against foreigners. From the prairie to the 
small town of Eureka, the Wards move through momentous and small events 
against the background of the seasons, of blizzards, droughts, fire, and wind. 
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As Eureka swells and civilization seeps in, the powerful attraction between 
Michal and Karl grows into love, almost against their will. 

BRIFFAULT, ROBERT and BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. Marriage: 
Past and Present, A Debate. Boston 8: Porter Sargent Publisher. 1956. 96 pp. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. Here is a lively and witty debate on marriage in 
twentieth century Europe and United States, and a forecast of what marriage 
may become. The debate deals with such vital and far-reaching questions as: 
Is marriage fundamentally a mere economic relationship? Will duties of 
parenthood be taken over by the state? Is the double standard still in effect? 
Will communal marriage ever be practiced on a wide scale? 

BROOKS, VAN WYCK and OTTO BETTMANN. Our Literary Herit- 
age. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 256 pp. (8” x 11”). $8.50. 
In pictures and text here is the story of American writers from 1800 to 1915. 
This book represents the joint effort of Van Wyck Brooks, one of America’s 
most distinguished men of letters, and Otto L. Bettmann, well known as a 
social historian and expert in the field of pictorial research. The rich contents 
of Van Wyck Brook’s famous five volume history, Makers and Finders, has 
been abridged and recast by Otto L. Bettmann to form a picture and text 
history that charts the course of our literature in one compact and vivid 
volume. 

These pages present the great and well-loved authors of our country: 
Irving, Cooper, Longfellow, Thoreau, Whitman, Melville, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Henry James, and the more recent figures of Dreiser, Mencken, Sinclair 
Lewis, and O’Neill. Telling portraits combine with story illustrations and 
photographs of poetic landmarks, cities, and towns which were the focal 
points of literary movements in New England, the South, and the Far and 
Middle West. 

BROWN, D.C. Journey from the Arctic. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 1956. 250 pp. $4.50. This is a very human account, at once amusing and 
imaginative, of travel by horseback from Arctic Finland to the south of 
Norway. It is the story of a journey without motive—beyond the joy of 
traveling itself, which the author vividly communicates to the armchair 
traveler who rides with him through the silence of Arctic plateaus, the soli- 
tudes of the Swedish forests, across treacherous marshes and moors in a land 
of legendary giants, trolls, and hobgoblins. 

Mr. Brown and his Danish companion started their unusual journey in the 
winter—“because to go to the North except in the winter seems scarcely 
sporting, like netting salmon”—and reached the fiords of southern Norway six 
months later. It was a leisurely journey, free from the restrictions of con- 
vention and the clock. Sleeping in bedroom, barn, or bivouac, they lived on the 
country and lived for the day, enjoying in the company of their horses the wild 
and lonely places. If there were no hair-breadth escapes or sensational ad- 
ventures, the unexpected was always happening, and beneath the author’s 
quietly humorous and deprecating manner the reader will detect an uncom- 
monly alert and experienced traveler. 

BRUCE, R. V. Lincoln and the Tools of War. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1956. 384 pp. $5. This is an account of the arming of the 
Union forces in the Civil War and of Lincoln’s part in it. In any com- 
prehensive way it has never been told before, and it shows Lincoln in a new 
and engaging light. For the specialist, it offers quite a quantity of previously 
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unpublished material. Its biggest merit is, however, that it is just plain 
fascinating reading, the kind of book no one should start late in the evening 
if he wants any sleep. 

In the White House, Lincoln was determined to win the war. His generals 
seemed unable to give him a victory. If they couldn’t, he reasoned, Yankee 
ingenuity would have to produce a more efficient weapon, which would do the 
job. Even at his busiest, he was always ready to listen to an inventor. Besides, 
he liked gadgets. 

In the Winder Building sat his main opponent, old General James W. 
Ripley, in charge of army ordnance. He believed the war would be short and 
didn’t want a vast supply of expensive arms left over. Standardized guns 
and ammunition made supplying the troops in the field easier. He wanted 
nothing new to add to the existing complications. He was a devoted, honest 
obstructionist, expert at filing a letter unanswered and at postponing definite 
action. 

Behind them at varying distances were hosts of others—manufacturers and 
importers, inventors, lobbyists, experts such as Captain Dahlgren of the 
Washington Navy Yard and Stephen Vincent Benet of West Point, senators 
and cabinet members—some fully drawn, some sketched. Lobbyists, one dis- 
covers, were much the same then as now. 

Lincoln was in the thick of it. He wanted mortar boats to help open the 
upper Mississippi as they had helped Porter take New Orleans. When he 
discovered a big snafu had delayed production, he lost his temper. Heads 
nearly rolled. One J. D. Mills came to Washington with a crude machine gun 
soon christened the coffee-mill gun. Both Lincoln and that gadgeteer Ben 
Butler were delighted by its ingenious mechanism. A few guns saw service. 

Probably the biggest and longest controversy involved muzzle-loading and 
breech-loading rifles. Ripley liked the muzzle-loader, which was cheap and 
available. Soldiers wanted breech-loaders. A man needed almost a minute to 
load a muzzle-loader and he had to stand up while he did it. He could lie 
down and load a breech-loader at least five times as fast. Lincoln had a 
Spencer breech-loading repeater given to him. He used to rest his nerves by 
target shooting with it in Treasury Park. He liked it. A few got past Ripley. 

In addition to these and other standard arms, the inventors offered a wide 
catalogue of innovations: rockets, steam guns, liquid fire, a submarine, explo- 
sive bullets, a proposed poison gas, and so on down to the fantastic. The 
more portable items they brought with them into Lincoln’s study. 

BUCHHEIMER, NAOMI. Let’s Take a Trip to a Fire House. New 
York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1956. 46 pp. (8” x 6%”). $1.75. Here you will 
meet the firemen and see how and where they live and work, and what they 
do for recreation. You'll see their equipment and protective clothing—the 
helmets, rubber coats, and boots. A descriptive text and many gay and colorful 
pictures show you the hook-and-ladder truck, the pump truck, hoses, ladders, 
extinguishers, and many other types of equipment that firemen use to protect 
our homes. The different kinds of chemicals used for fire-fighting and the 
many devices used for rescue work are all here for you to see. The book 
shows the inside of a fire station and all the equipment you would see on a 
visit there. The pictures show, too, how this equipment works when the firemen 
have to fight a real fire. 
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BYRD, ELIZABETH. Immortal Queen. New York 8: Ballantine Books. 
1956. 594 pp. $5. In many ways, this is the ideal historical novel. The facts 
of the story are gripping and moving; its principal characters compelling and 
vivid; and the author, with her remarkable gifts, has developed that story 
powerfully, with deep compassion and with devotion to the truth. There can be 
little question that Mary and Bothwell, Darnley and Rizzio, and a host of 
others live in these pages more vibrantly than they have ever lived for 
readers. 

CALLAHAN, DOROTHY and A. S. PAYNE. The Great Nutrition Puz- 
zle. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 192 pp. $2.95. It was a great 
puzzle—where the food we ate went, how it nourished our bodies. For cen- 
turies physicians and scientists worked on it, slowly fitting each piece into 
place, some times getting wrong answers to be discarded by new experiments. 
This is the fascinating story of how all the facts we take for granted today 
were discovered. Few stories of science are more interesting. The last chap- 
ters of this book tell the known facts about present-day nutrition—food and 
you—and give a glimpse into the future. The story of nutrition does not 
end—it goes on and on with new discoveries in science and medicine. 

CHRISTOPHER, ROBERT. Ocean of Fire, Through the Garden of Allah 
to Timbuktu. Chicago 80: Rand McNally and Company. 1956. 256 pp. $3.95. 
Your camel is one in a caravan of terrifying, veiled Tuareg tribesmen as you 
journey to mysterious, ancient Timbuktu with the famous, young, American 
adventurer, Robert Christopher. You started the hazardous crossing of the 
blistering Great Sahara from intriguing Algiers, making your way as a 
hitch-hiker on military vehicles and trucks carrying high-test airplane gaso- 
line. You could have ventured less dangerous ways, but then you would not 
be with this engaging, rugged young man as he visits strange places with odd 
names and equally odd inhabitants. 

This way you will encounter storms that move mountains of sand in 
minutes; visit the city where no one works; explore the eerie, winding streets 
of the casbah; meet scores of fascinating people like the professor on a 
camel, witch doctors, and holy men; survive torrid days that drive men mad 
followed by nights so cold people freeze to death; join the French Foreign 
Legion and be shadowed as a suspected spy; visit an African slave market; 
learn something of the superstition, sorcery, and unusual customs of the 
desert people. You will find high adventure and peril spun with humor in 
this true-life story of a young globe-trotter who believes that a friendly grin 
and a helping hand is all that is needed to be welcome anywhere. The author’s 
photographs highlight his exciting story. 

CHURCHILL, W.S. The New World—A History of the English Speak- 
ing Peoples, Volume 2. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1956. 445 pp. 
$6. Volume two of Churchill’s great history, carries forward boldly and on 
an ever widening scale the destinies of the English-speaking peoples. The first 
volume, The Birth of Britain, set the stage, so to speak, and here the great 
characters of our heritage play their parts. Henry the Eighth is the first 
titan and a wondrous man he is as Churchill recreates him. “This enormous 
man...” “The brilliant Renaissance Prince...” “. . . this famous 
monster.” 

Next comes the dark dramatic interlude of Mary, Queen of Scots. “The 
scene of Mary’s death has caught the imagination of history . .. Mary had 
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arrayed herself superbly for the final scene. As she disrobed for the heads- 
man’s act, her garments of black satin, removed by the weeping handmaids, 
revealed a petticoat of crimson velvet. There the unhappy Queen halted, for 
one last moment, standing blood-red against the black background of the 
scaffold. There was a deathly hush throughout the hall. She knelt, and the 
final blow was delivered. The awed assembly had fulfilled its task of witness. 
In death the majestic illusion was shattered. The head of an old woman with 
false hair was held up by the executioner. A lapdog crept out from beneath 
the clothes of the bleeding trunk.” 

And then comes Good Queen Bess with the galaxy of great courtiers who 
surrounded her—Cecil, Leicester, Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh. “To 
the English people as a whole, the defeat of the Armada came as a miracle. 
For thirty years the shadow of Spanish power had darkened the political 
scene. A wave of religious emotion filled men’s minds. One of the medals 
struck to commemorate the victory bears the inscription “‘Afflavit Deus et 
dissipantur’—‘God blew and they were scattered.’” 

Under James, Sir Walter Raleigh was beheaded. “This deed of shame set a 
barrier forever between King James and the English people.” In September 
1620, the Mayflower set sail. “Forty-one of the more responsible members of 
the band thereupon drew up a solemn compact which is one of the remarkable 
documents in history, a spontaneous covenant for political organization.” 
“Roger Williams was the first political thinker of America. . . . He was the 
first to put into practice the complete separation of Church from lay govern- 
ment. Rhode Island was the only centre at that time in the world where there 
was complete religious toleration. This noble cause was sustained by the 
distilling and sale of spirits on which the colony thrived.” 

Charles the First caused trouble. “We reach here, amid much confusion, the 
main foundation of English freedom. The right of the executive government to 
imprison a man, high or low, for reasons of State was denied; and that denial, 
made good in painful struggles, constitutes the charter of every self-respecting 
man at any time in any land. Trial by jury of equals, only for offences known 
to the law, if maintained, makes the difference between bond and free. . 
The terms ‘protective arrest’ and ‘shot while trying to escape’ had not yet 
occurred to the mind of authority. We owe them to the genius of the twentieth 
century.” 

Charles was beheaded and the Great Revolution was in full swing. “Here 
is the salient fact which distinguishes the English revolution from all others: 
that those who wielded irresistible physical force were throughout convinced 
that it would give them no security. Nothing is more characteristic of the 
English people than their instinctive reverence even in rebellion for law and 
tradition.” But Cromwell upset this balance. “Cromwell in Ireland, disposing 
of overwhelming strength and using it with merciless wickedness, debased the 
standards of human conduct and sensibly darkened the journey of mankind.” 

Resistance comes under the exiled Charles Il. “Bigotry prevailed over 
strategy. The pious Scottish army descended from their blockading heights 
and closed down upon Cromwell and his saints to prevent their embarkation. 
Both sides confidently appealed to Jehova; and the Most High, finding so little 
to choose between them in faith and zeai, must have allowed purely military 
factors to prevail.” 
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And finally . . . “This was the end of the Civil War or Great Rebellion. 
England was mastered; Ireland was terrorised; Scotland was conquered. 
The three kingdoms were united under a government in London which wielded 
autocratic power and had no title but the sword. The most memorable chapter 
in English history was closed by irresistible forces, which ruled absolutely 
for a while but settled nothing. In harsh or melancholy epochs free men may 
always take comfort from the grand lesson of history that tyrannies cannot 
last except among servile races. The years which seem endless to those who 
endure them are but a flick of mischance in the journey. New and natural 
hopes leap from the human heart as every spring revives the cultivated soil 
and rewards the faithful, patient husbandmen.” 

Cromwell emerged supreme but his rule was always insecure. “Parliaments 
are awkward things. They have a knack of developing collective opinions 
of their own, which they derive from those who elect them. Cromwell sought 
the right kind of parliament to limit his own dictatorship without crossing 
his will, and he boxed the compass in his search.” 

Until at last .. . “in the crash and howling of a mighty storm death came to 
the Lord Protector . . . he must stand before history as a representative of 
dictatorship and military rule who, with all his qualities as a soldier and a 
statesman, is in lasting discord with the genius of the English nation.” 


COREY, PAUL. Milk Flood. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman. 1956. 
189 pp. $2.50. This story for teenagers has a most unusual background—one 
that, to our knowledge, has never been used before. There is enough activity and 
adventure in it so that it can be read and enjoyed by those who are interested 
only in a good story, with believable, down-to-earth characters. But those 


whose interests go beyond this will be fascinated by the dairy-farming back- 
ground, and the struggles of a group of small farmers to build their own 
co-operative in the face of opposition, intrigue, and even sabotage from the 
larger dairy interests. 

The hero of the book is eighteen-year-old Emery Crane who wants, more 
than anything else, to have his own cows and his own farm. He finally suc- 
ceeds, but a great deal happens before his ambition is fulfilled. All of the 
other characters are interesting people with individual problems, and there 
is much information for young readers who share Emery’s desires. There are 
also some moving scenes in which migrant workers are involved. 


CRAVEN, THOMAS. The Rainbow Book of Art. Cleveland 2: World 
Publishing Company. 1956. 256 pp. (7%” x11”). In the pages of this beauti- 
ful book, with its hundreds of pictures—in color and in black-and-white—is 
the history of the art of the world. It starts with primitive man drawing on 
the walls of his caves pictures of the animals he hunted, and ranges through 
the arts of painting and sculpture in Egypt and Greece and Rome. And it 
tells of the great artists of all countries who followed these men of old— ~ 
and tells, too, of the artists of yesterday and today. They and their works are 
here, and the author writes of them in a way which makes you share his excite- 
ment in the wonders they have wrought. 

He speaks with humor, charm, and enthusiasm, as well as with the authority 
that a lifetime of study of these artists and their works gives to his words. 
When you put this book down you will look at painting and sculpture—and 
even at the architecture of the houses about you—with a new eye. 
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This book has been prepared especially as an introduction, not only to knowl- 
edge about our art heritage, but also to the lifelong interest and entertain- 
ment it offers. For art lovers of any age who cannot visit the famous collec- 
tions it is a, museum tour in itself, guided by a man who brings a full appre- 
ciation of the artists and their works to his audience; for those who hope some 
day to visit the great collections of the world, this is a wonderful preparation. 
For any reader it is a book to be treasured and read and enjoyed many 
times over. 

CRONIN, A. J. A Thing of Beauty. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Company. 
1956. 440 pp. $4. The author writes of a great painter whose search for beauty 
led him to give up everything for art—family, friends, social position, career, 
ultimately his very life—and who bequeathed to others a heritage of immortal 
beauty. Knowing his father’s profoundest wish, that his son should succeed 
him as Rector of Stillwater, Stephen Desmonde tried to be worthy. But the 
siren call of art was too overwhelming; he felt driven as though by demons 
to pursue his vision of the world’s beauty. He must put on canvas the truth 
as he saw it, whatever the cost might be, whether it was the blank misunder- 
standing of his family or the ridicule of the public. Few artists could have 
survived the scandal and mockery he had to endure in the sensational trial 
that stirred all England. 

Indeed, Stephen Desmonde himself could not have survived without the 
tender and understanding love of the unforgettable Jenny Dill, the uneducated 
but strangely wise little Cockney girl whose devotion kept him going when all 
else failed. It was Jenny who restored his confidence in himself and his vision, 
and in her love he found the serenity and peace that marked his greatest 
creations. : 

The Columbus Story. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 32 pp. 
(7%” x 10”). $2.75. An eager boy with the wind blowing through his red hair, 
his blue eyes fixed on far horizons—that is how the author and artist give us 
young Christopher Columbus. The story and pictures in this book—planned for 
reading aloud—follow the highlights of the great adventure from the time a 
boy runs down a street in Genoa to the sea, through study and work, the 
voyage, discovery, to the triumphant start of the second voyage. The Admiral’s 
own words with very slight changes are used as refrains in this historical 
story. 

DALGLIESH, ALICE. The Thanksgiving Story. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 32 pp. (7%” x 10”). $2.75. The story tells of one family 
on the Mayflower, of their hardships on the voyage and during their first 
winter. It tells, too, of joy in the arrival of their new baby, of spring in their 
new home, of planting, harvest, and the giving of thanks. The author has 
written the text so that it carries something of the feeling of a great enter- 
prise, something of the struggle for food and shelter—yet always keeps close to 
family life and so to the children reading it. The artist has kept the same 
spirit in her distinctive pictures which have much of the character of Amer- 
ican primitive paintings. 

DAVIES, A. P. The Ten Commandments. New York 22: New American 
Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1956. 143 pp. 35¢. The amaz- 
ing story of the great moral code and how it came to mankind. A Signet 
Key book. 
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DEAN, V. M. The American Student and the Non-Western World. Cam- 
bridge: Howard University Press. 1956. 34 pp. $1.50. The annual Inglis lecture. 

DE BEAUVOIR, SIMONE. The Mandarins. Cleveland 2: The World Pub- 
lishing Company. 1956. 611 pp. $6. The place is Paris. The time is Christmas 
Eve, 1944. After four long years of German occupation, Paris is free again. 
And in an apartment on the Left Bank there gathers a group of friends who 
are once again able to celebrate, to sing, to talk—and to dream and plan a 
future which will bring them happiness and which will create a fuller and 
finer world. 

Thus opens this novel of love and ideas, by France’s greatest living writer, 
which has been hailed by all who have read it as ene of the best novels 
written since the war. It has been called a master-piece, an idyl bound to 
become one of the most famous love stories in French literature, a living: page 
of history, the political history, the intellectual history, the moral history of 
the post-liberation period. It is all of these things. It is also something more. 
It is immensely readable and immensely stimulating. It is perhaps the richest 
reading experience to come from France in the last twenty-five years. 

In its pages you will meet men and women who come alive in all their 
strengths and weaknesses—Henri, brilliant young novelist and journalist, near- 
ing the end of his long affair with the beautiful Paula, for whom loving Henri 
is life enough; Robert, philosopher and writer, and his psychoanalyst wife, 
Anne, whose fine mind has ruled her body for many years, but whom new 
experiences, especially her dramatic and moving love affair in America with a 
young novelist, make young again; their daughter Nadine, sullen and perverse, 
who rebels at the loss of her lover to the Germans; and many others, men and 
women both, living in the rigorous amorality they have created as a refuge 
from freedom. 

DEFOREST, E. D. Out of My Cabin. Boston 20: Christopher Publishing 
House. 1956. 180 pp. $3. A school teacher becomes an author. The author, in 
this book, relates how destiny took her and her family to the Ozark region to 
live under adverse circumstances, and how they came through all difficulties to 
emerge richer in the things of the spirit. When the author and her family 
decided on a site in the beautiful Ozarks, there were many problems which had 
to be faced in learning to cope with this entirely new way of life. They had 
never before been forced to build a home by their own hands, nor had they 
ever lived in anything as crude as a two-room cabin. With these circumstances 
prevailing, the DeForests were brought face to face with difficulty from the 
moment they arrived in the Ozarks until the day, some few years later, when 
they left. 

The DeForests christened their small farm “Owl Center,” a name adopted 
from the many owls whose loud noises lulled them to sleep at night. Mrs. 
DeForest now writes with fond memories, as she remembers vividly the times 
of joy and those of sorrow which passed during the years on this farm which 
she grew to love and to call home. The author believes that hillbillies are more 
difficult to find in the Ozark region than is generally believed, and when this 
sprinkling of such individuals is found, they still help to make up the salt of 
the earth. She is a school teacher in the North Kansas City Public School 
System. Her teaching assignment is now in the department of speech therapy. 

DRIGGS, H. R. The Old West Speaks. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 220 pp. (7%”" x 10%”). $10. Ranging from the Lewis 
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and Clark expedition of 1805 to the joining of the Trans-continental Railroad 
in 1869, this book vividly relates dramatic scenes from the panorama of the 
West—the story of Nick Wilson, the white boy adopted by an Indian tribe 
. . . Josh Terry’s and Jim Bridger’s tales of their lives as mountain men, 
and those of their close companions in trapping and fur-trading . . . the 
saga of the Mormons, and how they made “the desert blossom as the rose” 
. . . the conquests of Oregon, Texas, and California . . . the daring exploits 
of the riders for the Pony Express and the Overland Stage . . . skirmishes 
with the Indians. Figuring prominently in these tales are such heroes as Jed 
Smith, Joe Meek, John Marsh, Jacob Hamblin, Sam Houston, Fremont, Ezra 
Meeker, and countless others. 

Each of the incidents woven into these pages helps to clarify some nation- 
shaping event, and the author rounds out his account with illuminating de- 
scriptions of the wild life in the West and of home life in pioneer beginnings. 
Enriching this humanized history are full-page color reproductions of the re- 
markably and faithfully detailed paintings by William Henry Jackson, famous 
pioneer artist, drawn from incidents which he witnessed or in which he took 
part. In addition, there is a multitude of photographs of characters and scenes 
that appear in the book. 

DUCHESS OF WINDSOR. The Heart Has Its Reasons. New York 17: 
David McKay Company. 1956. 384 pp. $5. In this book one of the century’s 
most famous yet least understood women tells, as only she knows it and could 
tell it, the great story of our time. The world was rocked when King Edward 
VIII abdicated for the love of an American woman whom the British govern- 
ment forbade him to marry. From that day on, the world has wondered what 
manner of woman it was whose love meant more than kingship to the most 
glamorous figure who has sat on a throne in modern times. The world has 
wondered, too, how*the marriage of this celebrated couple has fared. 

To these and many other questions this memorable book supplies the an- 
swers. Writing with candor and in fascinating detail, the author tells of her 
first meeting with the Prince of Wales and how, as their friendship grew, she 
sensed the loneliness beneath the gay and polished surface of the Prince. 
From this intuitive understanding grew love—a love that was to exact a 
terrible toll. 

DUGGAN, ALFRED. Winter Quarters. New York 16: Coward-McCann, 
Inc. 1956. 284 pp. $3.75. The author brings to life the triumphant days of the 
Roman Empire when Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey vie with each other in 
conquering new lands. Through the eyes of Camillus and his friend Acco, two 
Gauls fleeing the curse of the Pyrene, the vast panorama of that empire 
unfolds. As paid soldiers in Caesar’s army, they take part in the repulsion 
of the German surge across the Rhine. With their patron, Publius Crassus, 
the son of the Consul, they travel to Rome where for the first time they view 
the teeming life of that famous city. The violence of the Roman mob, lying 
always close to the surface, explodes during a spectacle sponsored by Pompey. 
At first their hoarse cries fill the arena; then, sickened and bored by the con- 
stant bloodshed, the mob turns with vengeance against the sponsors. That night 
the homes of all the wealthy are barricaded and the mob quenches its thirst 
by plunder. 

EINSTEIN, CHARLES, editor. The Fireside Book of Baseball. New York 
20: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1956. 418 pp. (7” x 10”). $5.95. Charles Einstein, 
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first as baseball editor of International News Service and later as a free- 
lance writer, has written some three or four million words about the game 
in the postwar era. His output has included articles and short stories in some 
forty different magazines, and a number of books, among which were a novel, 
The Only Game in Town, and a collaboration with Willie Mays on the latter’s 
autobiography, Born To Play Ball. All this has combined to make him not 
only a ranking expert, particularly well fitted to have put together this collec- 
tion of outstanding baseball literature, but, by inference, a Giant fan as well. 

Crowded with pictorial material—there are over a hundred photographs and 
humorous cartoons and drawings and paintings—this is a volume that every 
fan will treasure through the long winter between seasons. It’s the next best 
thing to hearing the umpire cry “play ball!” 

EISENBERG, HELEN and LARRY. Omnibus of Fun. New York 7: Asso- 
ciation Press. 1956. 641 pp. $7.95. Here are thousands of ways to help every- 
body of all ages anywhere to relax, unwrinkle brows, smile, be friendlier, and 
enjoy being alive with other people. It’s a cyclopedia of the what-to-do-, and 
how-to-do that explains an almost unlimited variety of good times for pre- 
teens, teens, young adults, “middle” adults, older adults, and mixtures of the 
same. It’s for use at home, school, church, community center, service club 
luncheon, women’s club gathering, organization banquet, teen party, fraternity 
or sorority affair, playground, camp, vacation resort . . . wherever people 
of all interests gather indoors or out. 

This book is built to take the work out of play, a fact that will be appre- 
ciated by anyone who has ever had (or has just been given) the responsibility 
for planning entertainment. Here are just a few of the scores of topics under 
which the numerous activities are gathered: being a master of ceremonies or 
toastmaster; being a fun planner, program chairman, recreation leader, enter- 
tainment chairman; party and banquet fun; ice breakers; one-man stunts; 
group skits and stunts; active and quiet games; family fun—for home, church, 
and club “family nights,” entertaining other families; holiday and rainy day 
fun; gags, puzzles, quizzes; musical games and song fests; making service 
and money-raising projects fun; fun for the handicapped, and many, many 
more. 

ELIOT, G. F. Caleb Pettengill U. S. N. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 1956. 320 pp. $3.95. Caleb Pettengill grew up in an age when youngsters 
dreamed of the wonders of steam, much as today they dream of space flight. 
Revolutionary changes were taking place—from sail to steam, from smooth- 
bore cannon to rifled guns, from solid shot to explosive shells, from wooden 
ships to iron. Against this background the author, a noted military analyst 
and first-class storyteller, traces Pettengill’s eventful rise through the ranks 
of the Union Navy. ; 

First commissioned after his successful capture and delivery of an African 
slaver, Pettengill is flung into the thick of battle at the very outset of the 
Civil War. His first mission, after the fateful firing on Fort Sumter, is the 
delivery of a company of reinforcements to Fort Monroe in Virginia, at a time 
when that state had not yet committed herself to the Confederacy. Then sealed 
orders call for his aid in the removal of the U.S. steam frigate Merrimack 
from the Navy yard at Norfolk. By now the war is getting under way, and 
Pettengill plays a key role in the enforcement of the Union blockade off the 
hostile shores of the Carolinas. 
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As he carries out his dangerous missions, Pettengill’s life becomes entwined 
with those of three women, each dedicated to a cause—Emma Harrifield, fana- 
tical abolitionist; Terry Seabright, Rebel spitfire; and Prudence Pryor, U.S. 
Treasury agent who is tracking down illegal trade with blockaded southern 
states. 

ENDORE, GUY. King of Paris. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1956. 
512 pp. $4. “He was one of those men who live ten lives while the rest of us 
are struggling through one.” That is how the author introduces the King of 
Paris, Alexandre Dumas, in this. biographical novel. But to call it merely a 
biographical novel is much like describing The Count of Monte Cristo as a 
book about an ex-jailbird. 

It doesn’t make clear that the author has told his story in the high romantic 
style, much as Dumas himself wrote Monte Cristo and The Three Musketeers. 
It doesn’t promise what every reader is going to find out for himself in short 
order—that this book teems with wit, romance, adventure, history, sentiment, 
hundreds of superbly told anecdotes, and a throng of lovable and unlovable 
characters; that it is skillfully woven to dramatize the conflict between Dumas 
and his son; and that it builds to a climax destined to have hundreds of readers. 


Everyman’s United Nations. New York 27: Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway. 1956. 446 pp. $1.50 (paper covers). This is a ready reference 
to the structure, functions, and work of the United Nations. This fifth edition 
summarizes the activities and achievements of the United Nations and the 
related specialized agencies for the decade ending December 31, 1955. The steps 
leading to the adoption of the United Nations charter are also described briefly. 


FALK, ELSA. Fire Canoe. Chicago 5: Follett Publishing Company. 1956. 
191 pp. $2.75. Hank is tall and strong for his sixteen years, and eager to do 
a man’s work. When a man is needed to go up the river to Redwood Agency 
with the barges carrying food for the Indians, Hank feels sure he can do the 
job. It is only a matter of keeping an eye on the barges and checking off the 
shipment at the end of the journey. He will travel on the Red Wing, the kind 
of paddle-wheel steamer the Indians called “Fire Canoe.” 

But Mississippi steamboating in the 1850’s was a rough life, and there are 
hazards Hank had not thought about, both to him and to his precious barges. 
Hank shows he can act quickly, and he finds a loyal friend in the young roust- 
about, Bill. He learns much about the river and much about men, and, most 
of all, about himself and the kind of life he wants to lead. 

FORESTER, C. S. The Age of Fighting Sail. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company. 1956. 284 pp. $5. For a young republic to pick a 
fight with the country from which she had just won a new freedom a few years 
before must have appeared as folly in 1812. England was Queen of the Seas 
and seemed a heavy favorite to win any naval war started by a stripling 
nation armed with nothing that could be dignified by the term “navy.” 

But the United States had three brilliant commanders, Rodgers, Decatur, 
and Hull, and it was their job to keep the Constitution, the President, and the 
one or two other ships that made up the entire U. S. fleet busy harassing the 
British until a United States Navy could be built. Congress limited the great 
ship designer, Joshua Humphreys, to build ships no larger than frigates—with 
the result that ho made them the best in the world and the frigate became 
the fighting cock of the sea. 
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The lighter American ships were making fools of the British Men of War; 
one victory after another for the unproved American navy was improving 
American morale and rousing England to real anger. The result was to pro- 
vide staggering blows to the United States in 1814 and the ultimate, almost 
stalemate conclusion to a war that put the final stamp of independence on 
our liberty. 

GAINES, W. M. Utterly Mad. New York 3: Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth 
Ave. 1956. 154 pp. 35¢. Another of the Mad series in comics form. 

GEORGE, JOHN and JEAN. Dipper of Copper Creek. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1956. 185 pp. $3.50. It was by accident that Doug caught 
his first glimpse of the strange bird, as it picked its way along the bed of rush- 
ing Copper Creek just below the tumbling cascade of the falls. As the boy 
watched in fascination, the water ouzel thrust itself up through the crystal 
water, broke the surface with an easy motion and gracefully took to the air. 
Watching its flight, Doug saw the stubby-tailed gray bird flick the foaming 
cascade with one wing and then alight above a peculiar dome-shaped nest which 
clung to the face of the cliff. 

When Doug had come to Gotham, the ghost town high in the Colorado 
Rockies, to spend the summer with his grandfather, he had thought that nothing 
could interest him more than prospecting for gold with the old miner. During 
the brief alpine summer, however, when all nature must rush through its fruit- 
ful cycle before the mountain winter once more settles on the land, the boy dis- 
covered the absorbing fascination of the animal and bird life. 

GINZBERG, LOUIS. Legends of the Bible. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster. 1956. 686 pp. $5. These versions of the stories of Adam and Eve, 
Noah and the Ark, Jonah and the whale, King Solomon and the other great 
figures of the Bible were originally published for scholars in a massive seven- 
volume work with notes in nearly forty languages. In this shorter and simpler 
form, they remain what is probably the most distinguished work of Biblical 
scholarship. Filled with the same spiritual values as the Bible itself, these 
legends give new life, new color, and new dimensions to the best known figures 
in all literature. Here is a book that will increase immeasurably one’s under- 
standing, appreciation, and love of the Bible. Here is a key to many of the 
richest literary and artistic traditions of our Western world. 

GIPSON, FRED. Old Yeller. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1956. 
158 pp. $2.75. The big, ugly, yellow dog showed up out of nowhere one night 
and stole a whole side of hanging pork, and, when Travis went for him the 
next morning, that dog started yelling like a baby before he was touched. Then 
he got into the spring water with five-year-old Arliss. Travis took an easy 
hate to Old Yeller, as they started to call him; in fact, he would have driven 
him off or killed him if it hadn’t been for brother Arliss’ loud and violent pro- 
tests. So Yeller stayed, and Travis soon found he couldn’t have got along with- 
out him. 

Pa and Ma and Travis and Arliss lived on Birdsong Creek in the Texas hill 
country. It wasn’t an easy life, but they had a snug cabin that Pa had built 
himself, and they had their own hogs and their own cattle, and they grew most 
of what else they needed. The only thing they and the rest of the settlers lacked 
that year in the late 1860’s was cash; so the men decided to get together and 
drive all the cattle up to the new market in Abilene, Kansas, more than six 
hundred miles away. 
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Travis was only fourteen, but he was proud of his new role as man of the 
family and determined to live up to his responsibility. It was hard work, too, 
plowing until his legs ached, chopping wood until his hands were raw and his 
head was spinning, weeding the garden in the hot sun, toting the heavy buckets 
up from the spring, and trying to keep his mischievous little brother in line. 

But there were pleasant moments, too: his Ma treating him like a man, and 
deer hunting in the early-morning stillness, and hot summer nights out in the 
corn patch under the stars with Old Yeller, trying to keep the coons and skunks 
out of the winter food supply. And there was plenty of excitement, like the fight 
between the two bulls, and the time Arliss nearly got mauled by the bear, and 
trying to catch and mark the new hogs. 

GREEN, R. L. editor. The Book of Nonsense. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1956. 288 pp. $3.25. Anthologies of nonsense usually begin with 
Edward Lear, but, as the present collection shows, even the ancient Greeks did 
not always confine themselves to sense. A medieval nonsense poem leads the 
way to a selection of nonsense rhymes of varying dates—but it is almost as 
surprising to find Ben Johnson and Shakespeare in such a collection as it is 
to find Swift and Dr. Johnson. From their “Age of Reason” come such famous 
examples of nonsense as the “Grand Panjandrum” and the original version of 
Baron Munchausen’s adventures, besides several other poems and verses, and 
the early years of the nineteenth century have several unexpected representa- 
tions. Struwwelpeter and Lear’s earliest limericks usher in the richest period 
of all, culminating in “The Hunting of the Snark.” But Lewis Carroll is also 
represented by many of his best known nonsense poems, as well as by a selec- 
tion of prose extracts from his letters and miscellaneous works which will 
prove a new.and delightful surprise to many readers. Lear’s nonsense story of 
“The Four Little Children” deserves also to be as well known as the nonsense 
songs which are here too—from “The Owl and the Pussy Cat” to “The Quangle 
Wangle’s Hat.” 

But the riches of the last hundred years are not exhausted by the famous 
nonsense writers. The present collection contains verses to rank with them 
by authors ranging from Christina Rossetti, Andrew Land, Mrs. Molesworth, 
and E. Nesbit to Robert Louis Stevenson, Hilaire Belloc, A. A. Milne and C. 
S. Lewis. 

HAGEDORN, HERMANN, editor. The Free Citizen: A Summons to Serv- 
ice of the Democratic Ideal. New York 11: Macmillan Company. 1956. 254 pp. 
$4.50. This book is a compilation of selections from Theodore Roosevelt’s 
writings and from the recollections of his contemporaries. Primarily a man 
of action, his career and writing reflected the philosophy stated in his 1905 
Nobel Peace Prize address: “Words count only when they give expression to 
deeds, or are to be translated into them.” Whether serving as United States 
Civil Service Commissioner or Police Commissioner of New York City, as 
Governor of New York or as President of the United States (1901-1909), by 
his example as well as in his speeches and writings, he continually made clear 
to the American people their responsibility as free citizens of a self-governing 
republic destined to play a major role in the world. 

HAGGIN, B. H. The Listener’s Musical Companion. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press. 1956. 334 pp. $6. This is a book for readers 
of all degrees of musical: experience. Every reader—whether he is just begin- 
ning to listen or has been listening a long time—will benefit by what the author 
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says about the meaning of music and the way this meaning is conveyed, by his 
charting of the course of particular pieces of music, by his discriminating 
evaluation of the literature of music, and by his recommendations of recorded 
performances of the music. 

Mark Van Doren has said of it: “It is Haggin at his best. . . . There is no 
critic as illuminating, none as infectious when it comes to praise of master- 
pieces. .. . The plan of the book is delightful: an introduction on the function 
of the critic, then chapters on the meaning and form of music, then chapters 
on composers, then a final chapter on criticism, and, last, the notes on recorded 
performances.” 

This book, which is like no other in its approach and its presentation, is for 
the many thousands of people who are the literate audience for music in the 
United States today. It is a book for them to read before they turn on their 
high-fidelity sets, a book with which to follow the course of a piece of music. 
It is, in fact, the best of companions for the listener to music. 

HAVIGHURST, WALTER. Wilderness for Sale. New York 22: Hastings 
House, Publishers. 1956. 372 pp. $4.50. In 1795, fifty million acres between the 
Ohio River, the Great Lakes, and the mighty Mississippi were a silent wilder- 
ness broken only by open forest meadows. That year Mad Anthony Wayne 
made the treaty at Fort Greenville by which the few thousands of Indians in 
the area began their cessions of land. Here is the epic story of how that vast 
region was settled by an unparalled migration from the East—New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia—and from Europe. 

First came the squatters, then eastern speculators whose advertisements 
boosting fictitious new towns whetted the appetites of land-hungry thousands. 
But many settlements were made on a sound basis, and thrived. The land got 
itself settled through all this hodge-podge of good and evil. And new states 
were gradually carved out of the huge territory that before 1795 had known 
only moccasins of Indian or occasional hunter and trader—Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, and, finally, Wisconsin. 

HEINLEIN, R. A. Time for the Stars. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1956. 244 pp. $2.75. Thomas Paine, Leonardo da Vinci, Bartlett, and his 
twin Patrick Henry Michelangelo Bartlett—better known as just plain Tom 
and Pat—are the heroes of this exciting book. Rocket ships are completely out- 
dated in this story, so we travel to the distant stars in a torchship. Earth’s 
population is increasing by 90 million souls each year, and new planets must 
be found for emigration purposes. So it is that we meet seventeen-year-old 
Tom and Pat. Tom, who tells the story, goes out into space in the torchship and 
by means of a most ingenious device, which has to do with telepathy, helps to 
keep the ship in touch with Earth—and also keeps the story unusual and eerie 
throughout. r 

HERSEY, JOHN. A Single Pebble. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
1956. 182 pp. $8. The central character in this book is a young American 
engineer sent to China in the twenties to inspect the unruly Yangtze River 
for possible locations for a great dam. He travels up through the river’s fan- 
tastic gorges on a junk hauled by forty-odd trackers, and he is pulled, too, 
into the settled, ancient way of life of the people of the junk—the owner, a 
Szechuan man of rocky determination; his young wife, Su-ling, who voices the 
myths and poetry of the terrible river; the cook, a stocky man who looks like 
a rogue, half mystic, half cynic; and, above all, Old Pebble, the head tracker, 
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a strong young man despite his nickname, a being wholly given to the river 
along which he toils. The interplay of the lives of these river people with that 
of the young American engineer comes to a tremendous dramatic climax at 
the awesome, cliff-hemmed depths of Wind-Box Gorge. The revelation? It comes 
not here or there, not in any one burst, as of a vision, but throughout; the 
whole novel tells of an unfolding of the young engineer’s understanding. 

HESS, D. E. Battle Hymn. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Company. 1956. 
246 pp. $3.95. From the annals of two wars emerges this unique and heart- 
warming story—of a man of God who served his country with distinction as a 
fighter pilot and who served humanity by rescuing thousands of Korean orphans 
from the Communists. On December 7, 1941, the author was a Protestant 
minister with a church in Marietta, Ohio. That day he made a decision which 
was to change his life drastically. Looking down from the pulpit on the 
troubled faces of his congregation, he realized he could not ask them to do 
battle with the enemy or send their sons out to fight and die, if he was not 
ready to go himself—not as a chaplain but as a combatant. This decision led 
the author to take up a radically different career—fighter pilot in the United 
States Air Force. As such, he flew more than three hundred combat missions 
over Germany and Korea, and was many times decorated. 

In the Korean War, he also undertook the herculean task of creating a 
South Korean air force out of untrained Koreans who spoke little English. 
He succeeded magnificently, actually teaching them in combat, became a close 
friend of President Syngman Rhee, and then received the highest Korean mili- 
tary award. 

But the author will perhaps be best remembered for his heroic efforts in 
Seoul, Korea, in 1951 on behalf of thousands of defenseless Korean orphans 
about to be engulfed by the Chinese Communist armies sweeping down from 
the north. Tormented by the sight of these homeless doomed children in the 
streets of Seoul, he shepherded them to the Seoul airport where he sent out 
a distress call to his commander. At the last minute, a Fifth Air Force airlift, 
later to become famous as “Operation Kiddy Car,” picked up the orphans and 
flew them to safety on Cheju Island off the southern coast of Korea. There the 
author established a permanent institution for Korean war orphans of which 
he is still today a director, and divided his time equally between fighting the 
Communists and caring for the children. 

HODAPP, WILLIAM, editor. Face Your Audience. New York 22: Hastings 
House Publishers. 1956. 144 pp. $3.95. This fresh and unique collection of 
scripts, readings, and excerpts has been skillfully selected as material for 
general or specific auditions—for polishing a professional characterization— 
for use in classroom or other exercises. Ranging from one-minute excerpts to 
ten-minute sketches complete in themselves, and including also an original half- 
hour TV script, these readings cover more than fifty actor’s roles—suitable 
for stage, radio, television, or motion pictures. Here is material for portraying 
leading men and women, juveniles and ingenues, for character parts, children, 
narrators, and emcees—even roles in TV commercials. 

In his “Notes to the Actor”, the editor distills his vast experience in dramatic 
media into a concise summary of techniques and approaches which the actor 
should know when he studies for a part, particularly in television. In the 
Bibliography, you will find a list of books which may be helpful in more ex- 
tensive study and work, and for a further grasp of the requirements and op- 
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portunities in the various media. Included, too, are classified lists of sources 
for additional audition or reading material. And there is an authoritative pro- 
nunciation guide to foreign names and terms. 

HOWE, HELEN. The Success. New York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
1956. 371 pp. $3.95. There probably have always been women like Maggie 
Fraser, but only in our time have they crystallized into a type as recognizable 
as the headlines in the morning newspaper or the paragraph in the afternoon 
gossip column, In this book the author has captured the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of a race toward power and happiness. The success of the book is 
Maggie Fraser, well-born, well-educated, resolved to dominate life to the ex- 
clusion of anything which blocks her from the star role. With all the assurance 
of the overprivileged American girl and all the exuberance of the congenital 
extrovert, Maggie starts running from Boston to Hollywood and back through 
the strata of both old and new New York. Along the way, as wife and mother, 
she duplicates the moments of inevitable tragedy that have been part of the 
actual careers of many a contemporary woman hailed as “fabulous.” 

Throughout the book the small and large characters are defined and depicted 
by the author with a wit and irony that she has made uniquely her own. If 
the portrait of Maggie herself might be called ruthless, it is equally true that 
Maggie emerges as a woman whose gaiety and vitality, whose enthusiasm and 
temptations take on a fascination even to those who know them to be empty. 
The story of how she gets what she always thought she wanted -is filled not 
only with satire, comedy, and drama, but with pity as well. 

HYDE, M. O. Medicine in Action. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Company. 
1956. 160 pp. $2.75. Here is a surgeon mending a human heart, a medical 
technologist working with a microscopic slide, nurses in hospitals and foreign 
fields, a bacteriologist patiently searching for a new drug, and many, many 
others in broad fields of modern medicine. Today doctors and nurses, labora- 
tory technicians, researchers, therapists are all part of the modern health team. 
In this book we meet them and learn something of the manner in which they 
coordinate their activities. For all readers, this book will provide a better un- 
derstanding of what is happening in medicine today and what may be expected 
in the reasonably near future. For some, it will undoubtedly be the introduction 
to a career in one of the many special fields. 

IRWIN, K. G. The Romance of Writing. New York 22: The Viking Press. 
1956. 161 pp. $3.50. The walls of caves and canyons reveal the artistic skills 
of some of the early tribes of men. Most artists, however, did not transcend 
their picture-making and build a true writing plan. Then, about five thousand 
years ago, the Egyptians invented a new way of writing (called hieroglyphics), 
which is where the author’s romantic story begins. Since ancient Egypt was 
without trees, except for the scraggly ones of the delta marshland, the in- 
ventive people of the Nile prepared a material on which to write from a tall 
aquatic plant known as papyrus. Marks were made on the papyrus sheets with 
a brush, and red and black pigments thinned with water were used for writing. 

From the land of the Pharaohs, the reader is transported to the ancient 
empire of Babylonia, where the Chaldeans developed cuneiform (wedge-shaped) 
writing and made their marks with a special stylus of hard wood or bone on 
clay tablets. Like the blooming of a plant, and just as colorful, the story of 
writing continues to unfold to modern times, constantly revealing new wonders. 
Here are scribes in monasteries copying the four million letters of the Bible 
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on parchment, producing beautiful, illuminated manuscripts. Here are the 
Chinese following the procedure of the paper wasp, though perhaps unwittingly, 
and making paper. 

Here too is the fascinating evolution of our numbers and signs. Did you 
know that the Arabic numerals were not invented by the Arabians but by the 
Hindus? Did you know that the signs and marks on today’s written music had 
their beginning as letters, hooks, curves, dots, and dashes, resulting from the 
attempt, a thousand years ago, to guide a singer through a song? 


JOHNSON, C. G. and W. R. WEEKS. Metallurgy. Chicago 37: American 
Technical Society. 1956. 464 pp. $5.50. This practical survey text in metallurgy 
stresses the importance of the physical and chemical properties of metals to 
anyone who is concerned with the design, shaping, sizing, and fabrication of 
metal products. The authors recognize that the technical knowledge of the be- 
havior of metals is largely the organized results of years of shop practice; 
hence, the authors present the principles and practices governing the selec- 
tion, testing, and treatment of metals with their practical application to the 
problems of design and production. 

The most modern and practical information is given on the extraction of 
metals from their ores, as well as on the refining and alloying operations. Over 
100 photo-micrographic illustrations simplify the study of the structure of 
metals. The equipment used and the method of making microscopic examina- 
tions are discussed in easy-to-understand language. 

This greatly enlarged edition of Metallurgy has not only improved the method 
of presentation, but has also added to the information on bearing alloys, 
aluminum alloys, alloy steels, copper and copper alloys, cast iron, and heat 
treatment. Quiz questions are included after each chapter. These questions are 
carefully chosen to require not only the recall of factual knowledge, but also 
to test the ability of the reader to apply that knowledge. 

JONES, W. H. S. The Cape Horn Breed. New York 11: Criterion Books, 
Inc. 1956. 328 pp. $5. Before the Panama Canal was opened in 1914, the long 
sea route around Cape Horn was thronged with big sailing vessels under the 
merchant flags of many nations. The crews who manned them were the last of 
their kind, the toughest sailors in history—the men of The Cape Horn Breed. 
The author was then a boy apprentice in the full-rigged ship, British Isles, 
one of the biggest and best of the “lime juicers” in the last days of sail. In 
his four years of apprenticeship, Jones kept an accurate, detailed chronicle of 
his experiences. The result is not only true naval history, but also a major 
’ contribution to sea literature, ranking with Two Years Before the Mast as 
storytelling in the grand tradition. 

This book was immediately hailed in England as a new classic of the sea. 
Correct in every nautical detail, magnificent in its descriptions of the many 
moods of the sea, this splendidly told story brings vividly to life a complete 
picture of the adventures, heroism, and ordeals of an era which has become 
legendary. The stark facts carry the story on swiftly from episode, on deck and 
aloft, at sea and in port, through every incident—dramatic, tragic, humorous— 
in 80,000 miles of voyaging under sail, in four years before the mast. During 
that time as a boy apprentice under the tutelage of the stern Captain Barker, 
the author matured into manhood. He had learned seamanship and the re- 
sponsibilities of an officer, the hard way. He knew the great art of sailing « 
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big ship in fair weather and foul, in prolonged battles against the ferocity of 
the Cape Horn gales. 

JUDSON, C. L. Mr. Justice Holmes. Chicago 7: Follett Publishing Com- 
pany. 1956. 192 pp. (6%” x 9%”). $3.50. It was fun to be a boy in Boston in 
1850. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and his friend Henry had wonderful times 
coasting down Beacon Hill on their sleds in winter and rowing a boat on the 
Charles River in summer. There were interesting sights at the wharf, too: the 
strange ships from faraway ports, the foreign sailormen with their queer talk 
and the gold rings in their ears. There was Donald McKay’s shipyard, with 
the ships a-building; there was the excitement of the launchings, when the 
great hulls slid down the ways and landed with a mighty splash on the waters 
of the bay. 

As Wendell grew older, there was serious talk in the streets and at the 
dinner table of Wendell’s famous father, the poet and physician, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Talk of slavery and abolition, of new states being admitted 
to the Union, of threats of secession, of laws that were out of step with the 
changing times. Wendell listened to elders and began reading papers and 
books—and thought about the law. 

Through college days at Harvard and during his military service, Wendell 
continued to think about the law. When he was mustered out of the army, he 
knew what his life work would be: he would study the law; he would be a 
jurist. The work was hard, and success was slow in coming. But gradually 
Wendell Holmes made his way—lawyer, lecturer, author, professor; then judge 
of the Supreme Court of his own state, and finally Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

KELLOGG, CHARLOTTE. Paderewski. New York 22: The Viking Press. 
1956. 224 pp. $3.50. If Ignace Jan Paderewski had given the world nothing else 
but music, his name would be remembered. For few in his own day or any other 
have matched his genius as a pianist. But his monumental contribution to the 
cause of human freedom gives him a larger place among the great men of all 
time. The handsome young Pole, with deep blue eyes and red-gold hair, who 
cut such a striking figure on the concert stages of the world, was destined to 
devote a great part of his life to rescuing the beloved country of his birth from 
losing its identity as a nation forever. The zeal and determination that inspired 
him in his early years made it possible for him to withstand, later, the 
strenuous life of a concert artist and the physical and emotional burden of lead- 
ing his country in its struggle for freedom. 

Through all the difficult and arduous years of his life as an artist and a 
statesman he never lost the rare qualities that made him a cherished friend and 
a gracious host. The doors of his beautiful home, which looked out on Mount 
Blanc in Switzerland, were never closed to the ceaseless flow of visitors and 
refugees who sought help and inspiration from him. To this biography, the 
author brings understanding of the rare qualities of character and spirit that 
gave one man true nobility as a musician, statesman, and friend. 

KETCHAM, HANK. Dennis, the Menace, Versus Everybody. New York 
17: Henry Holt and Company. 1956. 64 pp. $1. A collection of 62 Dennis 
cartoons. 

KRONENBERGER, LOUIS, editor. The Best Plays 1955-56. New York 
16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1956. 480 pp. $5. A brilliant theatrical season 
is reflected in the pages of this latest annual of the Best Plays series. As usual, 
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the ten outstanding Broadway hits are included, by excerpt and summary, 
along with records of the season in New York, Chicago, California, London, 
Paris, and on TV; a catalog of the plays produced in New York; the various 
play awards; books on the theatre; and a host of additional data for the 
playgoer. Special attention has been given in this issue to the many important 
off-Broadway plays and innovations. The ten Best Plays include: The Lark; 
My Fair Lady; The Ponder Heart; The Matchmaker; The Diary of Anne 
Frank; The Chalk Garden; Tiger at the Gates; A View From the Bridge; No 
Time For Sergeants; and Waiting For Godot. 

LAMBERT, JANET. Fly Away, Cinda. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 187 pp. $2.75. Her pretty head in the clouds, but her feet 
seldom off the ground, sixteen-year-old Cinda Hollister dances through this 
fast-moving story about an enchanting group of teenagers—the kind that jam 
the halls of any high school and overflow into the soda fountains when classes 
are finished, laughing, shouting, and feeding the juke box. They have their 
serious side, too, as they fumble with ideas, attitudes, and principles—trying 
their wings—in the perilous but intriguing task of growing up. 

There is the delight of an old-fashioned family Christmas as the Hollisters, 
a rollicking, noisy, happy brood, share their home with a lovely young relative 
and an unexpected guest. In the midst of the confusion and the gayety, Cinda 
discovers the meaning of friendship when she realizes that Paul, an enigmatic 
classmate, is not only a beguiling companion but also a lonely boy in need of 
help. Cinda, more critically realistic than her closest friend, Kitty Lou, is the 
first to become disenchanted with Page Vandergren and his “dreamy” yellow 
sports car. But Kitty Lou remains obstinately unconvinced until it is almost 
too late and the holiday just misses ending in tragedy. 

LASLY, Col. WALT. Turn the Tigers Loose. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books, 101 Fifth Ave. 1956. 153 pp. 35¢. A novel on the Korean War. 

LATHROP, WEST. Dogsled Danger. New York 22: Random House. 1956. 
247 pp. $2.95. This story of high adventure in the days of the Yukon Gold Rush 
is as exciting as a good movie. To Cleeve Britton, a rugged American boy just 
two years in Alaska, the afternoon on which the story opens was like many 
others. With his dog Jet and a borrowed dog team and dogsled, he had made 
the long trip to complete an errand for his mother’s store. Now he was on his 
way home. 

There the similarity to other days ended. A mysterious stranger overtook 
Cleeve and forced him to accompany him to a cabin in a deserted part of the 
country where a fellow conspirator was waiting. And suddenly Cleeve knew 
who these men were. They were outlaws being hunted by the Canadian Moun- 
ties. Desperate for food and supplies, their own dogs gone, they needed Cleeve’s 
dog team—and they could not risk letting the boy go. How Cleeve escaped 
from them and, alone with his dog, Jet, forged on through the frozen country 
of the North, his pursuers following, forms only part of this thrilling story. 
For more adventures were in store for Cleeve and Jet, including the sharing 
of a thrilling secret with an old sourdough and a visit to the Gold Commis- 
sioner’s office that brought unexpected results. 

LAW, M. L. Aimee. New York 10: Funk and Wagnalls. 1956. 311 pp. $3.95. 
On the green island of Martinique, in the year 1776, a violent thunderstorm 
announced the birth of Aimee Dubuc de Rivery. Aimee was born a Catholic, 
but pagan influences were everywhere around her, impressing her childhood 
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with scenes of tropical sensuality and flaunting before her a voodoo prophecy 
that she would one day be a queen. A rebellious, headstrong, strikingly beauti- 
ful child, Aimee was sent to Nantes to learn the disciplines only a convent 
school could teach her. On her homeward voyage she was captured by Algerian 
pirates who offered the slave block as her only alternative to the Turkish harem. 

Aimee was suddenly confronted by a strange, cruel, and terrifying world. 
She was a prisoner in the seraglio—an institution where slavery and un- 
believable barbarism were tempered by poetry and delicate music, where power 
was symbolized by a blood-stained scimitar, where religion and manners were 
fixed by law, where love was controlled by the whims of a sultan and its ways 
prescribed by L’Academie d’Amour. Aimee was fourteen, but she became a 
woman. The heir to the sultan’s throne was young Prince Mahmud, for whose 
education Aimee was secretly made responsible. At the same time, Sultan Selim 
III turned to her for advice and understanding and, finally, for love. 

LEVITT, I. M. A Space Traveler’s Guide to Mars. New York 17: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1956. 175 pp. $3.50. “Although the theme of this book, 
space travel and eventual exploration of Mars, necessarily requires departure 
from known facts, the author has skillfully based his speculation on sound 
science. The bulk of the book makes interplanetary flight sound as if it were 
just around the corner.” With these words, Donald H. Menzel, Director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, describes this popular guide to a planet that 
has been the subject of speculation for more than half a century. 

Of all the objects in the sky that stimulate the imagination, Mars is by far 
the outstanding. There has been more sense and nonsense written about the 
red planet than any other. It has a long history of investigation, research, 
debate, and controversy. Its hallmark has been speculation. Is there life on 
Mars? Is space travel to Mars feasible? How does one get there and what 
will one find? For the answers to these and other questions, tens of thousands 
of people each year have turned to Dr. I. M. Levitt, Director of the famed 
Fels Planetarium in Philadelphia. Now Dr. Levitt has distilled much that is 
known about Mars into a highly readable book of interest to everyone with 
a normal curiosity about the world around us. 

LISITZKY, GENE. Four Ways of Being Human. New York 17: Viking 
Press. 1956. 303 pp. $4.50. The universe is filled with many wonders, but none 
is more marvelous than man. In this book, the author considers four primitive 
tribes and reveals the fascinating, diversified ways of living built up by each 
one of them. Here are the Semang of the tropical rain forest girdling the globe 
at the equator. A Negrito tribe of Malay and Siam, they live in caves or leaf 
shelters formed between branches and wear clothes made of bark—the men 
waistcloths, the women short petticoats. Many go naked. “The cheery little 
hunters,” as the Semang have been called, have bamboo musical instruments, 
the jew’s-harp and a nose flute, and on festive occasions they dance and sing, 
having decorated themselves with leaves. 

The bleak, white world of the Polar Eskimos (so named in part because they 
lived farther north than any other people) forms a striking contrast with the 
green hothouse of the Semang. The winter home of these people was made 
usually of sandstone with a ceiling consisting of layers of skin with moss 
stuffed between, resting on rafters of long whale-bone. Trousers, coats, stock- 
ings, underwear, boots, hoods—everything was of skin, fur, or feathers; and 
all clothing was custom—made to measure by the deft hand of the woman of 
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the house. Although the hardships of their daily lives were great, the Polar 
Eskimos were filled with the joy of living; they were undaunted by the threat 
of starvation and tragedy, but lived for a warm igloo aglow in the lamplight, 
abundant food, and friends and visitors with whom to share it. 

Demonstrating primitive man’s ability to make a home anywhere at all in 
the world simply by inventing a suitable way of being human, the author con- 
tinues her study with the Maoris of the far Pacific. Polynesians of New Zealand, 
the Maoris built long, single-roomed houses from the tall pines of their islands 
and covered them with heavily thatched peaked roofs. Their basic wardrobe 
(for both men and women) contained a knee-length fringed kilt held up by a 
belt and a plaited mat or blanket draped over the shoulders to leave one arm 
free. Warfare was frequent in olden days, but in time of peace visits were 
made and neighboring tribes were invited to feasts at which top-spinning, dart- 
throwing, wrestling, and posture dancing held the interest of the people. 

“The Hopi Way,” as the survivors still call it after a millennium, has per- 
sisted against the harshest of environments and the fiercest of human enemies, 
also against the most subtle and persuasive challenge of all—the influence of 
the all-conquering white man. Today, in the forbidding desert of northeastern 
Arizona, there are nine stone-built villages inhabited by “the Peaceful People.” 
Some of the flat-topped houses (which are made of the same red sandstone as 
the mesa on which the town stands, or of the local adobe clay) are constructed 
on the roofs of others and are reached with ladders. Scarcely a month passes 
without its big public dance ceremony in the plaza. For all their seriousness of 
purpose (such as the bringing of rain), these dances are not considered grim 
duties. Each one is a village holiday; and although the Hopis have no Sunday, 
it has been calculated that they, nevertheless, manage to have more than two 
hundred holidays a year! 

The Louvre, Masterpieces of Italian Painting, Volume III. Greenwich, 
Conn.: New York Graphic Society. 1956. 26 pp. of text, 43 plates. (15” x 114%”). 
$18. Even before the departure of Leonardo da Vinci to France in 1516, the 
French had begun to import Italian works of art as well as their authors. Thus 
what has become one of the great art collections of Italian paintings was 
already started over four centuries ago. Louvre is a thorough sampling of this 
wealth of art gathered over the years by kings and commoners alike, and now 
one of the attractions of hundreds of thousands of tourists to Paris every year. 
The introduction to Louvre is an interesting account by Germain Bazin, Chief 
Curator, of the formation and growth of this famous collection of Italian 
Masters. : 

But the outstanding feature and value of this volume are the choice and 
quality of the 43 different full page, tipped-in color plates. All the great names 
are included, from Cimabue and Giotto through Masaccio, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, and Titian to Veronese, Tiepolo, and Guardi. Louvre is a true 
picture book in beautiful color of masterpieces that have delighted people in 
all walks of life and of many nationalities for hundreds of years. 

The text by Germain Bazin, Chief Curator of Painting and Drawing of the 
Louvre, is an historical and fitting introduction to this splendid collection of 
color reproductions from the world’s greatest treasure house of art. The text 
is also illustrated with seven beautiful black and white drawings. Other volumes 
in this series of “Great Masters of the Past” are: Antonello (Vol. I), Italian 
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Painting (Vol. II), and Ravenna Mosaics (Vol. IV). Soon to follow are: 
Mosaics of St. Mark’s (Vol. V) and Botticelli (Vol. VI). 

LUDDEN, ALLEN. Plain Talk—For Women Under 21! New York 16: 
1956. 178 pp. $2.75. This book gives the man’s side of women’s social situation. 
How they look, act, think, and sound. All these important problems are dis- 
cussed frankly from the masculine point of view. 

MACARTNEY, C. E. Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals. New York 10: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. 1956. 351 pp. $5. Here we see the conflict’s outstanding 
naval commanders pass in review. We are witnesses to Du Pont’s attack at 
Port Royal, the navy’s chief victory in the first year of the war, and his tragic 
failure to reduce Charleston two years later. We are introduced to Dahlgren, 
the first of the new type of naval warrior and inventor of the gun which made 
numerous successful engagements possible, but whose career, like that of Du 
Pont, was stopped by his failure to seize Charleston. We meet the most famous 
of the river admirals, Porter, Lincoln’s confidant and victor at Fort Fisher 
at Wilmington, N. C., whose position enabled him to exert great influence on 
the course of events. We consider the career of his colleague, Foote, who formed 
the Western river squadrons and, in co-operation with Grant shattered the 
Confederacy’s first line of defense in the West. 

MACKENZIE, COMPTON. My Record of Music. New York 16: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1956. 280 pp. In this book, the author tells the story of those 
early days, and especially of the fight to get good music recorded for the phono- 
graph. He describes the efforts made to keep the public in touch with many 
developments in recording, from the pre-electric days to the present era of the 
long-playing disc. 

In addition, the author tells in his always provocative style of his many 
friends and acquaintances in the world of music—of Parry and Elgar and 
other composers, and of such great performers as Caruso, John McCormack, 
Tetrazzini, and Galli-Curci. He also describes entertainingly a visit to America 
just after World War I. Most fascinating of all, however, is the story of his 
own first approach to music, and of what he now thinks and feels about it. He 
believes that many, like himself, who were prejudiced against music from 
childhood, have come to know and love it through the medium of the phono- 
graph. The reflections on music with which the book is interspersed are, the 
author claims, the reactions of “an ordinary layman” recorded for the amuse- 
ment of other laymen. Certainly, among his descriptions of notable perform- 
ances heard in the concert hall or in his own study, the reader will find lyrical, 
evocative passages which are as fine as anything he has ever written. 

MANUEL, H. T. Taking a Test: How To Do Your Best. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company. 1956. 79 pp. 96¢. It is the assumption of the 
author that some variance in test scores results from differences in the way 
persons adapt to the test situation rather than from true differences in the 
traits tested. He believes, therefore, that at least a part of this disturbing con- 
dition can be removed by training in test-taking. The pamphlet has been pre- 
pared especially for the test taker and is intended mainly for senior high-school 
and college students and adults. The material is presented in an informal, un- 
complicated, and genuinely stimulating manner. In addition to familiarizing 
the student with the nature and function of test and test materials, the author 
discusses a number of specific practices that should prove helpful in taking 
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tests. A substantial portion of the booklet is devoted to practice exercises, 
enabling the student to obtain actual experience in taking a variety of tests. 

The booket is divided into five sections, entitled: Testing and You; What 
You Should Know About Tests; What You Should Know About Types of Test 
Materials; What You Should Know About the Way To Take Tests; and 
Exercises for Practice. Practice answer sheets, which are inserted in a special 
pocket on the inside back cover, enable the student to receive practice in record- 
ing his answers on separate sheets. 

MARKS, M. K. Fine Eggs and Fancy Chickens. New York 17: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1956. 96 pp. $2.50. When the Peters family—nine-year-old Biffy, 
seven-year-old Peg, and Mr. and Mrs. Peters—moved from the city to Old Mill 
Farm, the children were disappointed to find that it wasn’t really a farm any 
more. But Biffy and Peg aren’t disappointed for very long, because Mr. Peters 
buys them two special bantam chickens and a rooster on condition that the 
children will take care of them by themselves. Of course they are glad to, as 
they want to prove their ability to look after more livestock later on. 

MARSHALL, EDISON. The Heart of the Hunter. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Company. 1956. 328 pp. $4.75. Stalking rabbits with a .22 in Indiana 
cornfields and hunting ducks along the marshes and rivers of the Northwest 
were the author’s childhood introduction to hunting. By the time he was twenty- 
one he was on his way to success in another field—he had sold his first story 
and was launched on a career as a writer. This book is the personal memoir 
of one of America’s most popular novelists and storytellers—a man gripped 
in early life by a fever for hunting who went on to become a big-game hunter 
on three continents. Here he tells how he responded to this fever, how it 
matured his mind and shaped his life. 

MARTIN, T. T. The 4-H Club Leader’s Handbook. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers. 1956. 160 pp. $3. This is the first complete handbook of its kind 
for 4-H Club leaders—volunteer as well as county extension and county home 
agents and state club leaders. Outlining methods for 4-H Club work against a 
general background of sociology and educational psychology, the author pre- 
sents a needed guide for this organization. The book points the way for club 
leaders to foster more democratic methods in their groups; to use training 
procedures that will encourage a maximum of interest and effort from club 
members; to evaluate the progress of their groups and introduce revitalizing 
ideas. 

The author supplies typical job breakdowns for leaders. He also presents 
methods for evaluating 4-H Club work, yardsticks for measuring the develop- 
ment of a club and of the co-operation and sponsorship of parents, and sug- 
gestions for readjustments within clubs and follow-up procedures after the 
readjustments are made. The book outlines various systems of learning and 
of judging, and provides illuminating comments on the value and nature of 
competition. Much of this material is not available elsewhere. From the state- 
ment of the philosophy and educational! significance of the 4-H Club movement 
through the helpful suggestions for leaders’ training conferences at the end of 
each section, the author has gathered together material that will be indis- 

le to members of this organization. 

MATHEWS, M. M., editor. A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical 
Principles. Chicago 87: University of Chicago Press. 1956. 1,960 pp. 
(8%” x11”). $12.50. This famous dictionary is wholly unique—it is the only 
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dictionary that deals exclusively with American contributions to the English 
language. Prepared on historical principles, its fifty thousand entries trace 
American words and phrases and meanings through accurately dated quota- 
tions from their first discovered appearance in print down to their most recent 
usage. With its more than four hundred specially drawn sketches of American 
objects, this book provides a rich and perpetually fascinating record of the 
growth of our mother-tongue and a fresh store of insights into much of the 
cultural history of America. 

The quotations, so integral to the value of this dictionary, were culled over 
the years from books, newspapers, magazines, mail-order catalogues, and every 
kind of printed materia] that a research staff and hundreds of volunteer helpers 
all over the country could find. As a result, a living portrait of language in 
actual use is created. The first known use of each word, other early uses, and, 
where possible, modern examples are shown. Combinative terms and even rarely 
found meanings are included, each clearly defined, each supported by a relevant 
quotation, and each keyed for convenience in alphabetical order. Pronunciation 
of all words originating in America is indicated in international phonetic 
symbols. 

From its first word, “A” (an abbreviation first used by the Plymouth 
colonists in the sense later made memorable by the hapless Hester Prynne in 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter), through its last, “Zwieback” (twice-baked bread), 
this dictionary presents the fullest history of Americanisms ever compiled. 


Max Presents. New York 11: Macmillan Company. 1956. 126 pp. 
(8%” x 12”). $3.75. This book of cartoons and caricatures covers a wide range 
of subject matter in variety of style, bearing out what many believe—that 
Grovannetti is one of the world’s funniest and finest living artists. It presents 
portraits, sketches, vignettes, and pictorial memoranda of men, women, and 
other animals. 

MC CLELLAN, G. S., editor. The Middle East in the Cold War. New York 
52: H. W. Wilson Company. 1956. 201 pp. In this book special attention is 
given to historical causes of the present turmoil, to the problem of the Suez 
Canal, to the goals of Premier Nasser, to the Middle Easterners’ own view of 
U. S. Policy, and to their prospects for an independent future. Dozens of pages 
are devoted to the Arab-Israeli conflict and to the sometimes confusing 
diplomatic maneuvers of Russia, Britain, and the United States. 


It reprints a collection of some 87 articles and speeches by distinguished 
diplomats, statesmen, and journalists including Benjamin Welles on “British 
Problems,” John D. Jernegan on “A State Department View,” Dana Adams 
Schmidt on “The United States Takes Over,” Hanson W. Baldwin on “The 
Problem of the Suez Canal,” Osgood Caruthers on “Egypt’s Aswan Dam Pro- 
ject,” Moshe Sharett on “The Israeli Side,” Jacob K. Javits on “Needed: Arms 
to Israel,” James Reston on “The Basic Problem,” and Dana Adams Schmidt 
on “Will U. S. Policy Shift?” The editor provides a general introduction for 
each of the five main divisions of the book which are: the great powers and 
the Middle East; old and new forces; problems and prospects; the Arab-Israeli 
conflict; and the United States in the changing middle east. 


MCDONALD, N. C. Fish the Strong Waters. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books, 101 Fifth Ave. 1956. 186 pp. 35¢. A novel about Alaska. 





MC REYNOLDS, J. W. How To Plan for College and What To Do When 
You Get There. New York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1956. 144 pp. 
(8” x 11”). Cloth bound, $3.95; paperbound, $1.95. Robert B. House, Chancellor, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, writes in his foreword to this 
book: This book is beautifully done, the author addresses himself to the in- 
dividual boy or girl seeking knowledge of colleges and universities. He uses, 
directly, the personal pronoun You, keeps his materials mobilized around this 
personal relation, tells his reader what he wants to know or, what is more 
important, how to find out. At the same time he conveys the warm, humorous, 
balanced, friendly companionship of his own understanding and sympathetic 
spirit. I have never seen information more comprehensively or more delightfully 
marshaled. The author wrote this book with pleasure; he knows his subject and 
leans on it; he considers his reader constantly. Clarity is the essence of good 
prose; warmth and enthusiasm are the essence of delightful reading. In this 
volume the author has achieved both. 

“T should like to see every high-school boy and girl in the United States fur- 
nished with a personal copy of this book, to read and ponder while yet in high 
school or preparatory school, to come to grips with on graduation, to take as a 
guide to college. 1 say every high-school boy and girl, because, while there is 
not a line of propaganda in the book, the nature of college and university work 
is so impressive in itself when it is clearly set forth that all boys and girls 
who read the book will just have to consider higher education. Consequently, 
many who are now indifferent would come more decisively to grips with what 
they want to do about it. Certainly those who want to go on higher will do so 
more intelligently for having read this book.” 

MELCHER, M. F. Lost Pond. New York 22: Viking Press. 1956. 190 pp. 
$2.50. Pauline loved everything and everybody about her grandfather’s house 
and the New England countryside except her Aunt Linda. And each year she 
did really try hard—for a few hours—to love her too. During her fifteenth sum- 
mer she finally solved the riddle of her aunt’s coldness and disapproval. It 
was a time of mystery and excitement in the search for Lost Pond, which was 
so deeply hidden in the mountains it could seldom be found a second time. For 
generations it had cast its spell upon all who saw it. Now it played a part in 
the romance of Pauline’s cousin and in Pauline’s own difficult summer of 
growing up. 

METCALFE, JUNE. Mining Round the World. New York 8: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. 123 pp. $2.50. Collected here for the first time are the 
absorbing true stories of some of the famous mines of the world and of the 
men who were responsible for them. Written for the layman, these stories 
bring to life the dramatic discoveries and mining developments that go hand 
in hand with minerals that today are of vital importance to all the world. 
Uranium, tin, copper, lead, silver, zinc, diamond, and gold mines are included, 
representing not only a variety of mines but also of mining methods. And 
they represent a wide geographic range—from Canada and the Far West of 
the United States, to Malaya, Australia, and South Africa. 

MILLER, H. T. Sing One Song. New York 1: Appleton, Century, Crofts, 
Inc. 1956. 315 pp. $3.50. Kentucky—supposedly neutral, but really a battle- 
ground where father opposed son and brother set himself against brother—is 
the scene of this book. Here the secret hostility that seethed unchecked over 
the country is dramatized in the personal conflicts of four neighboring families 
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in a small town. On one side are the banker, Hume Harper who stood to gain 
materially if the Union won, and miserly, old Tom Findly, a fierce supporter 
of the Union who had sworn that he would never forgive his son for taking 
arms with the Confederacy. On the other are young Tom Findly who used to 
meet Hume Harper’s daughter secretly before he ran away to join Morgan’s 
Raiders in the South, and old Judge Nesbitt, who had always held his neighbors’ 
respect until his Southern sympathies were revealed. 

And in the middle are William Harper, the banker’s son who cared only for 
Judge Nesbitt’s beautiful daughter-in-law, Denise, and Thad Briscoe, the hard- 
working farmer who had thought war a madness until the sight of his wife’s 
careworn face made him lose confidence in his own opinion. And there is 
Clemmy Brisco, Thad’s vivacious, strong-willed daughter who worshipped 
William, and who had more faith in the young man than he had in himself. 

MONAGHAN, JAY. The Man Who Elected Lincoln. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1956. 346 pp. $4.50. In 1858 and even in the spring of 1860 
only a bold gambler would have wagered on Abraham Lincoln’s moving into 
the White House in 1861. His short and unremarkable career in Congress in 
the *forties had been ended by a sharp defeat at the polls. In 1858 he had 
campaigned strongly for a Senate seat but had lost to Douglas. He was a small- 
town lawyer with a record of political defeat in Illinois and no great reputation 
nationally. Circumstances and a shrewd campaign by his backers won him the 
nomination over a strong field in the young Republican Party’s second national 
convention, and in November the Illinois dark horse led his party to victory. 
All things considered, it was an astonishing triumph. 

Many men and many events, of course, contributed to bring it about. The 
author, however, is convinced that the final decisive weight which tipped the 
scales in Lincoln’s favor came from one man who was willing, at least as early 
as the summer of 1858, to take a bold gamble on Lincoln’s political future. This 
man was Charles Ray, doctor and newspaperman, editor in chief and co-owner 
of the Chicago Tribune. Ray was an abolitionist and crusader as well as a keen 
political analyst. He was relentlessly opposed to slavery, Democrats, and 
Stephen A. Douglas, whom he regarded as corrupt and dangerous. Ray saw 
Lincoln as the man to stop Douglas in 1858 and two years later as the man to 
beat the Democrats. He threw all his resources into building Lincoln. With the 
Tribune as his instrument, he had powerful political resources at his disposal. 

MOORE, PATRICK. The Worlds Around Us. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc. 1956. 157 pp. $2.50. Experts predict that space travel is likely 
to become a reality within the lifetime of many young people living today. 
Future interplanetary flyers will wish, therefore, to learn as much as possible 
about the nature of those other worlds which form a part of our own solar 
system, for it is towards the Moon and our neighboring planets that the first 
travelers in space will direct their ships. On which-worlds can men of the 
future land their ships? Do flying saucers come from other planets? Where 
and how will space-travelers be able to live? What forms of life, if any, are 
they likely to find? Answers to these and many other questions of interest to 
the future space-flyer are given in this book in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge. 

MORAES, FRANK. Jawaharlal Nehru. New York 11: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1956. 525 pp. $6.75. This book is a contribution to an understanding of 
India’s powerful Prime Minister. In his own country Nehru guides the destiny 
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of millions. Abroad he is one of the most influential—and controversial—actors 
upon the international stage. Whether others agree or differ with him, it is 
important, especially for Americans, to know this man whose word carries so 
much weight in the councils of the world today. 

Here seen through Indian eyes, but eyes that know West as well as East, is 
a vivid portrait of a remarkable personality. The author, one of India’s leading 
journalists and an unusually perceptive observer, has watched Nehru’s career 
at close range for many years. Tracing it against the turbulent background of 
India’s contemporary development, the author presents a full-length portrait 
with all the lights and shadows which explain, particularly for foreign readers, 
the more controversial aspects of both Nehru’s personality and his politics. 

He provides an intimate picture cf Nehru’s family life, his youth, the educa- 
tion and experiences which influenced his thinking. He follows Nehru through 
his warm association with Gandhi in the long struggle for Indian independence. 
Nehru now looks back upon those times, including his many years in prison, 
as one of his most fruitful periods. Since then, as Prime Minister, his has been 
the heavy responsibility of steering India’s course at home and abroad. The 
author analyzes Nehru’s policies in both spheres, the two five-year plans, 
Kashmir and Goa, his attitude toward Communism, and the place of India in 
Asia and the world at large. His book is as much a history of modern India 
as biography, interesting for the light it sheds upon the country which now 
occupies a vital position between the forces of Communism and Democracy, and 
for the story, well told, of a great leader of his people. 

More Read To Yourself Stories, Fun and Magic. New York 16: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1956. 239 pp. $2.50. Some of the stories in this book are about 
things that could happen, but rarely do. Others really couldn’t happen, but what 
fun it would be if they did! These are not fairy tales of far away and long 
ago. The boys and girls in these pages are here and now, wonderfully real, and 
somehow lucky enough to find adventure right where they are—at home, in 
school, or on the city’s streets. For them, magic is just around the corner, or 
in a pair of new eyeglasses, or in a radio set. Here are stories about a cigar- 
store Indian, a horse with two pairs of human legs, about two schoolboys 
vanquished by a cash register, and about a shop full of magic that never was 
found again. 

Some of these stories are hilarious, some of them are fantastic, and some are 
both. They are easy to read, but their vocabulary is not limited. All of them 
have delighted many children and their teachers, librarians, and parents, as 
well as members of the Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America who gathered them for this collection. 

MUIR, JANE. Famous Dancers. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
1956. 159 pp. $3. The lives of eleven outstanding dancers are dynamically and 
intuitively presented here—their vital statistics, styles of dancing, contrasting 
personalities and contributions to their special art. Beginning with Taglioni, 
the first ballet dancer to go up on her toes, and following the nuances of the 
dance through to Maria Tallchief, the greatest living American Ballerina, this 
book will prove informative and inspiring to all those who like dancing. The 
development of “classical ballet” is described, as well as the newer elements 
affecting the dance, through such personalities as Isadora Duncan, Martha 
Graham, and Agnes de Mille. 
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NATHAN, B. S. Tales of a Teacher. Chicago 4: Henry Regnery Company. 
1956. 312 pp. $4. The author first began teaching in a small mountain town in 
1915. From this time until her resignation shortly after World War II, she 
taught in many different schools, in large and small towns—in a one-room, 
nine-pupil school and the most modern, highly equipped system. She manages 
to recreate the chalky atmosphere of the schoolrooms and the variegated gal- 
lery of pupils, teachers, principals, and parents who people them with great 
skill and charm. In the course of her narrative—which spans the most re- 
volutionary period in the history of United States education—it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that she believes that a vast wrong is being done in the 
name of education. The author retired from teaching reluctantly and with 
profound regret, but she thought that in today’s schools she was no longer a 
teacher, but merely a custodian whose main function was to keep the children 
out of trouble. 

NEILSON, FRANCIS. Shakespeare and the Tempest. Topside-West 
Rindge, New Hampshire: Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc. 1956. 181 pp. $3.50. 
The author treats the play in terms of the conditions prevailing during the 
Tudor period. The reader is presented with background material taken from 
Acts of Parliament and other state documents as well as from the tracts and 
pamphlets of the time. These sources reveal, as nothing else could, the im- 
portant effects of the changes in the law and custom of the period. To illustrate 
and understand the shaping of Shakespeare’s mind, the author goes back to 
the time when the poet’s grandfather was born and describes how his ex- 
periences were passed on to his son John, and from John to his son William. 
Other critics have not concerned themselves with this essential influence. 

New Horizons USA. New York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1956. 510 pp. 
For the reader’s convenience the United States has been arbitrarily divided 
into six sections; Northeast, Southeast, North Central, South Central, North- 
west, and Southwest. Following brief descriptions of the states within each 
division, there are comprehensive sections on the leading cities. 

New World Writing #10. New York 22: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc. 501 Madison Ave. 1956. 288 pp. 50¢. Selections of fiction, drama, 
poetry, and criticism. 

OFFIT, SIDNEY, editor. The Best of Baseball. New York 16: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1956. 248 pp. $2.95. This volume is a must for baseball fans. 
It will elicit memories for oldsters and provide new information for younger 
people. It is a collection of some thirty articles published in Baseball Magazine 
during the past fifty years and presents a panorama of the last half century 
of baseball as seen through the eyes of players, managers, and reporters. 
These articles include the bylines of such diamond luminaries as Ty Cobb, 
Honus Wagner, Tris Speaker, John McGraw, and Christy Mathewson. Written 
before the days of the “as told to” credit line for ghost writers, the stories 
have the flavor and speech mannerisms of the game’s early greats, and provide 
a memorable record of baseball as it was then. 

OLDFIELD, O. L. Radio-Televsion and Basic Electronics. Chicago 37: 
American Technical Society. 1956. 352 pp. $4.95. The rapid growth in the use 
of electronics in recent years has been extraordinary. Just about every in- 
dustry, profession, and trade are now, in some way, concerned with electronics. 
The development of many new types of equipment and the broader application 
of electronics devices, both in industry and in the home, have produced an un- 
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precedented demand for electronics engineers, technicians, and other highly 
trained personnel. 

The reader is able to grasp the fundamentals of electronics with unusual 
rapidity and smoothness, because of the imagination and insight with which 
concepts are presented—although previous electronics training has been un- 
anticipated in the design of the book. A liberal and well-chosen group of 
illustrations lends itself to this process. 

Modern electronics is a complex subject; its mastery requires a sound knowl- 
edge of basic principles. The reader who finishes the book with understanding 
will find himself equipped with an exceptionally fine background in the prin- 
ciples of electronics, making it possible for him to go on with confidence and 
ability into any area of modern electronics he wishes. The book moves through 
the many aspects of basic theory into analysis of complex modern circuitry. 
The reader is ready for the material presented at each point of the book by 
virtue of his understanding of the chapters that have gone before. The book has 
been written to accommodate today’s many areas of the electronics industry. 
The reader is provided with an introduction to virtually all the important 
branches of modern electronics. Here he will find coverage of such topics as 
FM, Hi-Fi Systems, Monochrome and Color Television, Transistors, and a 
variety of others. 

O’ROURKE, FRANK. The Diamond Hitch. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company. 1956. 246 pp. $3.50. This is the story of a man—the hard-work- 
ing, hard-playing cowhand who made the West; of breaking wild range horses, 
when a man’s head nearly got jarred off his neck; of the rodeo, when the 
crowds were cheering, the broncs quivering in the chutes, and a man was so 
nervous he couldn’t roll a cigarette. And this is the story of every cowhand’s 
dream—a ranch of his own, and... perhaps... a wife. 

Dewey Jones had $1.80 and his gear when he landed in Holbrook, Arizona. 
Not much to show for a summer following the rodeo circuit, but those were 
the breaks, and Dewey felt he couldn’t quit the rodeo; it was in his blood. So, 
to get a stake for next summer’s circuit, he signed up as cook and horse- 
breaker for winter round-up on the Flying A Ranch. It was like that with 
Dewey. Part of him wanted to get settled, to have a spread of his own before 
he was broken down and tired from too many vicious rides. The other part of 
him hungered for the rodeo world, for the excited crowds, the smell of pop- 
corn, hamburger, and the mounting tension. This was Dewey’s battle, and he 
was having a hard time settling it, until his big chance came along—a chance 
that only a fool would take, and only a coward would refuse. 

ORR, M. D. Mission to Mackinac. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
1956. 315 pp. $3.50. This book brings to life the turbulent days of northern 
Michigan, before the War of 1812. At the moment, Napoleon needed Canada 
and the fur trade to replenish his bankrupt treasury. England was equally 
determined to keep them both for herself. And John Jacob Astor was planning 
to use the United States as a cat’s-paw in his ambition to control the Canadian 
fur trade for his personal use. 

Other traders had ambitions of their own. For instance, Pierre La Salle, a 
secret agent of Napoleon, was at Machinac Island to organize the French 
Canadians. His daughter, Claire, was a valuable asset to the plans for a new 
secret agent of Napoleon, was at Mackinac Island to organize the French 
The English feared her and Astor tried to eliminate her by fomenting a war. 
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But Claire was not primarily interested in politics or in Mackinac. She had 
her own ideas of love and happiness and how to secure them. Yet, although 
only twenty, she successfully defied Astor and later fell in love with Greg 
Parks, the man sent by the British to curtail her activities. 

OSBORNE, E. G. Understanding Your Parents. New York 7: Association 
Press. 1956. 128 pp. $1.75. This is a two-way book. It’s written for the teen 
son or daughter. But what it tells teens, honestly and understandingly, about 
their parents will help any parent understand himself or herself better, too . . . 
not to mention the genuine problems that teens have. 

PALMER, H. G. How To Be a Woman of Property. New York 17: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1956. 221 pp. $2.95. “Any woman can learn to invest her 
savings profitably,” says the author. She firmly believes that any woman with 
available capital—even a savings account of a few hundred dollars—can suc- 
cessfully strike out for herself in the investment security field and do a better 
job than anyone is likely to do for her. The author, who first ventured into 
Wall Street herself in 1922 and has since become involved in nearly every 
phase of investment operations, outlines a practical and up-to-date plan for 
selecting stocks and bonds. Taking the reader right into the Stock Exchange 
and brokerage houses, she explains just what kinds of securities are available, 
what can be expected of them, and what consideration should determine their 
choice. 

PARADIS, A. A. From High School to a Job. New York 3: David McKay 
Company. 1956. 249 pp. $3.50. Well over half of our high-school graduates do 
not go on to college; many boys and girls cannot even finish high school. Lack- 
ing guidance, these young people often resign themselves to dead-end jobs. But 
they can do better!—and this book tells them how. Case histories and an ex- 
haustive bibliography complement a thorough investigation of job opportunities 
in industry, government, social work, etc. 

While it is true that high school marks the limit of formal education for 
many, there are, as the author points out, numerous aids available to those who 
wish to pursue their studies further. The heights that an ambitious young man 
or woman may reach, even without a college degree, know no limits. The author 
cites a famous example: “After graduation from a Midwestern high school, 
a personable young man went to work as timekeeper for a railroad construction 
gang. Six months later he moved to the city and became a bookkeeper in a 
bank. Resigning this position, he returned to the family farm where he stayed 
and worked for ten years until the outbreak of World War I. Discharged with 
the rank of captain, he went home, married, and in partnership with a friend 
established a haberdashery shop in Kansas City. Twenty-five years later, fol- 
lowing a distinguished political career and notwithstanding the fact that he 
had only a high-school education, Harry S. Truman was inaugurated President 
of the United States.” Granted this is an unusual case, the story proves the 
point: you can go from high school to a job—but whether it’s just a job or 
a job leading to an exciting and secure future is up to you. 

PELTZ, M. E., Introduction to Opera. New York 3: Barnes and Noble. 
1956. 346 pp. $1.65, paper cover. This is a guide book sponsored by the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild. Forty favorite operas are discussed by ten distinguished 
authorities. For the reader’s convenience the book is divided into two sections. 
In Part I the forty operas are presented in alphabetical order in their original 
title with the exception that the operas of the Ring are grouped together in 
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order of sequence. Next there are listed the opera’s composer and librettist, 
the date and place of its first performance, and its principal characters (in 
order of appearance) with the type of voice sung by each. An act-by-act plot 
summary follows. All of the plot summaries are adapted from the official 
publication of The Metropolitan Opera Guild, Opera News, edited by Mary 
Ellis Peltz. Here important set pieces (or pivotal first lines in those operas that 
don’t employ set pieces) and the character who sings each are identified in 
brackets. Each key line is in its original language and in translation. Most of 
the translations have been done expressly for this book; they are usually 
literal, though sometimes they try merely to capture the spirit of the original. 
They are not desighed for singing. However, in three operas—Boris Godunov, 
Cosi fan tutte, and Die Zauberflote—which are currently sung in English at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the English versions, as they are sung (rather 
than the literal translations), are given. 

After the plot summary of each opera, there is a discussion of the work’s 
musical and dramatic content and style. All of these discussions were written 
by specialists. Most of them were reprinted in Opera Lover’s Companion, a 
volume edited by Mary Ellis Peltz, comprising articles selected from Opera 
News. The article on Don Pasquale was especially prepared for this Guidebook. 

In the Guide at the end of the book the operas are again listed in alphabetical 
order. Here each complete long-playing recording of the opera is listed and the 
performance evaluated. With so many recordings to choose from, it seemed 
that such a section would be particularly helpful to the readers of this book, 
most of whom will not have an opportunity to compare performances before 
making a purchase. 

PERRY, G. S. The Story of Texas. Garden City, New York: Garden City 
Books. 1956. 56 pp. (8%” x 12%”). $2.50. The story of Texas contains some 
of the most stirring episodes in American history. No boy or girl could ever 
read of the gallant defense of the Alamo without a thrill of pride at the 
thought of that small band of patriots who died holding a whole army at bay. 
Here is all the excitement of the battles with the Mexicans. The capture of the 
proud dictator, Santa Anna, who never believed that a few Texans, poorly 
armed, poorly trained, inspired only by love of their soil and pride in their 
freedom, would dare to stand up against the whole might of his armies; still 
less, that they could ever win. 

But this is also the story of Moses Austin, the man who had a vision of what 
Texas might be if redeemed from the wilderness; and the story of the gentle 
Stephen Austin, his son, who gave up his own wishes for a quiet, studious life 
to carry out his father’s plans. Stephen who without thought of reward, worked 
incessantly to smooth the path for the first settlers, and who never stopped 
negotiating tirelessly on their behalf; Stephen who never achieved the rewards 
due to him during his life, but who was to be known after his death as the 
Father of Texas. 

PITZER, R. C. Daughter of Jerusalem. New York 16: Liveright, Pub- 
lishers. 1956. 367 pp. $3.95. Nehushta, spirited and beautiful, slave of Hawwah, 
a witch who sérves pagan Gods, and Battus, soldier of fortune and exiled heir 
to the throne of Cyrene, are the protagonists in a tale of poignant love, in- 
trigues, and violent battles among various factions seeking control of Jerusalem 
in the stormy days of Jeremiah, the prophet. Nehushta is first attracted to 
Battus during a Babylonian invasion of North Israel. From that fateful mo- 
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ment the destinies of the two lovers become inextricably bound together. To 
be near Nehushta, Battus joins King Zedekiah’s army as an under-captain, and 
finds himself thrust into the middle of Jerusalem politics. At an explosive 
Nilotic feast, with exotic music, dancers, and slaves, Nehushta is forced to 
perform before a drunk-crazed assembly of officers and noblemen from the 
East. Passions reach the breaking point and physical strife is avoided only 
through the dramatic intervention of Jeremiah. When Nesushta is abducted 
by the Greek lieutenant who thinks she is his lost daughter, Chrusia, Battus 
hastily embarks on a dangerous search for her deep into enemy territory. This 
crisis marks the turning point in his life, and before the two are happily united, 
Battus is gradually drawn from paganism to a faith in Jeremiah’s God. 


PLATT, RUTHERFORD. The River of Life. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster. 1956. 320 pp. $5. This is the story of earth’s living things and the 
devices, often bizarre and fanciful, by which they survive and reproduce. It 
is a spectacle full of wonder and fantasy—fish that climb trees; plants that 
travel; the bee doing a contortionist act in mid-air; elephants, miles apart, 
communicating in a secret language; the rabbit looking in two directions at 
once; the golden eagle diving 5,000 feet at 90 miles an hour; microscopic ocean 
plants building little filigreed glass boxes to live in; unicellular creatures 
joining forces to create a sponge; moths broadcasting messages over ultra-red 
wave lengths. 

The setting is the whole world: ocean, land, and air. The cast of performers 
ranges from the amoeba to the giraffe, the mosquito to the whale, the starling 
to man. But behind all this variety, a marvelous unity becomes apparent. You 
see that all living creatures are built on the same general plan, that all are 
endowed with the same basic drives. You see how a creature whose life span 
is 24 hours completes the same cycle as one that lives 150 years. 


RABIN, AL. Peddler in Paradise. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 1956. 250 pp. $3.95. Here is the intriguing personal story of a man who 
has sold the drugs and cosmetics manufactured by his company to peoples all 
over the world. His reminiscences are high-lighted by pointed observations not 
only about well-known places but also the remote spots never before reached 
by the American businessman. Hong Kong, Bangkok, Upper Siam, even Kenya 
and Zululand—the author has visited them all bringing with his sample case, 
the ready smile and human understanding that have opened doors for him 
everywhere. 


This book is not only the story of an adventurer after new markets, but of 
a dedicated missionary for the American Way of Life, for the author firmly 
believes that each foreign salesman is his home country’s unofficial ambassador 
and conveyor of confidence and good will. This is the remarkable story of a 
remarkable man; the story of success and of the Pewty and vision that 
insured that success. 

RAISZ, ERWIN. Mapping the World. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman. 
1956. 114 pp. $3. The sciences which are the subject of this book are called 
cartography and geodesy. These are forbidding words, but there is nothing 
forbidding about the fascinating text and pictures in the book. The author has 
succeeded in making a complex subject not only easy to understand but also 
exciting to read about. 
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Beginning with the story of the very first map which was drawn on the 
sand with a stick, with flat rocks piled on sand and gravel to make the direc- 
tions clearer, the author goes on to explain how the earth’s portrait took shape 
and then discusses Ptolemy, the Middle Ages, and the Portolan charts, and 
what happened to map making when the new world was discovered. From 
there we go to the golden age of cartography, to the surveying of the land, the 
charting of the seas, and airplane photography. All of the famous names are 
here, with their work defined in glowing dramatic terms, and with many clear 
pictures throughout to complement the text. 

REICHERS, LOU. The Flying Years. New York 17: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1956. 384 pp. $4.50. Perhaps the most dramatic evidence of the progress 
of aviation in the United States is a hard core of flyers—men like Curtis Le 
May, Jimmie Doolittle, Eddie Rickenbacker, and Carl Spaatz—whose careers 
in the air extend from the early single-engined airplane into the age of the 
multi-engined jet. Just such a man is Lou Reichers, who took his flight train- 
ing in the old PT-1’s when the United States Air Force was still called the 
Air Service, and who, until he recently retired as a much-decorated lieutenant 
colonel, flew planes, routes, and missions of every description—and some that 
defied description. 

He set an endurance record of 313 hours, and in the process set a record 
for refueling contacts in the air. He was the first man to fly nonstop from 
Montreal to Havana. Shortly after Lindbergh’s transatlantic solo flight, he 
flew Bernarr Macfadden’s monoplane Miss Liberty from Newark Airport into 
the ocean fifteen miles short of the Irish coast. He flew with an automobile 
strapped to the belly of his plane, and he was instrumental in developing the 
exterior gas tank—which together led to the airborne lifeboats of the air-sea 
rescue teams. He was pilot of the famous Oumansky-Harriman-Lend Lease 
Mission, which brought him from Prestwick, Scotland, to Archangel and over 
the invading German armies to Moscow—the longest nonstop flight to that date. 

He was toasted in vodka by Stalin, and returned over a dangerous survey 
route through the Near East and Africa, and over the South Atlantic with 
only a Farmer’s Almanac for weather information. He was commander of the 
Kit Project and the Newfoundland-Marrakech survey, and trouble-shooter for 
the Alaska-Siberia Project. 

RELANDER, CLICK. Drummers and Dreamers. Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, Limited. 1956. 345 pp. $6. From the time white men first 
occupied the North American continent until they possessed the land, there 
were, among the Indians, a succession of prophets. They came alive as the new 
civilization moved westward. After singing their songs and making their futile 
pleas, they died, leaving their beliefs to linger a little longer. The last of the 
renowned prophets was the Dreamer, Smowhala, of Washington Territory, who 
inhabited a region of scant herbage along the Columbia River. His home has 
been called Priest Rapids since 1811. 

Now five surviving Wanapums, landless but faithful to the Dreamer’s teach- 
ings, cling to a small toe hold at their old village of P’na, but their footing 
is insecure. Their headman is Puck Hyah Toot, a descendant of Smowhala 
and trained by the Prophet himself. Lately, because his days are short, Puck 
Hyah Toot has broken a long silence to disclose the mysteries of the past so 
that the Wanapums will not become a forgotten people. More than a simply 
told tale of a remnant band, this book presents a representative account of 
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the future of many reservation Indians throughout the nation whose long and 
unequal struggle to retain the rights promised them seems never to end. The 
story is of all Indians for all Americans. 

RICHMOND, W. K. Education in the U. S. A. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library. 1956. 227 pp. $4.50. This book is of interest to readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, for, as the author points out, there is as yet in the United 
Kingdom, no general awareness of the tremendous forces which are at work 
beneath the surface of education in the United States of America, and little 
appreciation of its achievements; whilst on the other side as De Tocqueville 
rightly observed, “There are certain truths which the Americans can learn 
only from a stranger.” 

RITCHIE, A. C. Masters of British Painting, 1800-1950. New York 19: 
The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 St. 160 pp. (8%” x 9%”). $5.50. 
In this survey of the last century and a half of British painting, the author 
discusses the amazing range and diversity of a period that bridges two worlds; 
early nineteenth-century Romanticism and the modern movement in England. 
The history of British art is made up of contradictions, but certainly no other 
age is so full of interest or so remarkable for its mixture of revolutionary and 
reactionary movements and the eccentricities of its individual personalities. 
Starting with the revolution in landscape painting led by Turner and Con- 
stable as a reaction against the English school of portraiture, we are carried 
through the strongly individual literary fantasies of Blake and Palmer; the 
short-lived, aberrant Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood; the lusty revolt of the 
expatriate American, Whistler, against the banalities of late nineteenth- 
century academic painting; and on to the new century, when the gradual ab- 
sorption by the conservative English of continental tendencies took the form, 
first of a tentative kind of impressionism, followed by the more recent flowering 
of a vigorous, latter-day English Renaissance in the modern movement, in 
which abstract, constructivist and surrealist tendencies are encompassed within 
the larger British tradition. The author concludes in his foreword: “Whatever 
the future of British art may be, and whatever its heights and depths have 
been over the past century and a half, it can be said that within the past 
twenty years its leading artists came of age and once more joined the com- 
pany of Constable and Turner on an international rather than an insular 


RITTENHOUSE, MIGNON. The Amazing Nellie Bly. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1956. 254 pp. $3.75. “Nellie Bly” was born at the moment 
in 1885 when a slender, eighteen-year-old girl walked into the city room of 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch and announced that she was the “battle-ax”” who had 
written the anonymous piece, “Girls and Their Sphere in Life.” Her real name 
was Elizabeth Cochrane, and, before she was twenty-two, she was to make 
journalistic history, not only as a pioneer woman reporter but also as a great 
crusader. 

Nellie’s approach was unorthodox and her rise meteoric. An article on 
“Divorce” was followed by slashing stories exposing the slums and working 
conditions of the poor. But her interests soon extended far beyond local reforms 
and she took a trip to Mexico, writing of the land and its people, championing 
the peasants. When, after six months, she was forced to leave because of her 
outspoken articles, she made the very police who were sent to confiscate her 
notes help her smuggle them out of the country. 
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Then she crashed the New York World by her daring plan to feign in- 
sanity so as to get committed to Blackwell’s Island and report on conditions 
there. For this Joseph Pulitzer took her on his newspaper, the first woman 
to invade the bearded sanctuary of the World. After a triumphant series of 
exposes of New York social and political conditions, in 1889 she set off on a 
trip around the world to beat Jules Verne’s 80 days, and she did it in 72. 
Her cabled articles stirred the public’s imagination and she became a national 
figure. She was just twenty-two. 

ROBB, F. C. et al. Great Human Issues of Our Times. Nashville 5: George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 1955. 72 pp. This book contains five papers 
presented in the third series of the Peabody Summer Faculty lectures. The 
titles of the papers in addition to the preface by Felix C. Robb are: “Books, 
Children, and Behavior” by John E. Brewton; “Education for All the World’s 
Children” by Maycie K. Southall; “Education of Exceptional Children in the 
South” by Lloyd M. Dunn; “Education and the World of Work” by Theodore 
Woodward; and “Fact, Fancy and Desegregation of Schools” by H. C. Brearley. 

ROBERTS, R. W., et al. Modern Farming, second edition. Philadelphia 5: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1956. 608 pp. Life in the early days was simple. 
The supply of land, forest, and mineral resources seemed inexhaustible and, 
when the supply became scarce in one region, other regions were opened up. 
However, as the population increased, life became less simple. The concentra- 
tion of the population in towns and cities necessitated a division of labor, and 
farm people, who in the early days were concerned only with providing the 
essentials for the members of their families, were called upon to furnish food 
and raw materials for other families who were not on the land. 

Many changes in agriculture have occurred during this process of transition. 
New and improved varieties of crops and breeds and strains of livestock have 
been developed. Modern machinery that has reduced the toil and drudgery 
of farm life and increased the efficiency of man labor has been invented. Im- 
proved management and organization practices designed to bring about a 
better use of the land have been devised. 

During the years of growth and development of American agriculture a 
vast amount of information concerning the production and disposition of farm 
products and the organization of the farm has been accumulated. This 
publication is concerned with some of the new information and practices rela- 
tive to the production and marketing of field, fruit, and truck crops, and live- 
stock and poultry; and to the organization of the farm for more efficient pro- 
duction and marketing. The book is designed for use as a text in junior and 
senior high-school courses in agriculture and as a reference for all persons 
interested in the science and practice of agricultural production and marketing. 

This book is designed for use throughout the nation. It does not contain all 
the answers to the many problems that arise on the individual farms through- 
out the land, but it does include some of the more important recommendations 
and practices in use by the better farmers of the country. The reader is urged 
to consult with representatives of the agricultural experiment station of his 
state for additional information concerning the problems peculiar to an in- 
dividual farm. 

RODDIS, L. H. The Indian Wars of Minnesota. Cedar Rapids Iowa: The 
Torch Press, Publishers, 324 Third St., S. E. 1956. 8319 pp. $5.50. One of the 
gaps in Minnesota historical literature has been the need for a book devoted 
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entirely to the Indian wars of the state. A vast amount of material exists 
but it is so widely scattered that it is difficult to form a picture of the whole 
subject. Here for the first time a consecutive narrative of these important and 
dramatic events in Minnesota history is given in a single volume. 

The Sioux uprising in the valley of the Minnesota River in 1862 was one of 
the most extensive Indian outbreaks to occur on the North American continent. 
It overflowed from Minnesota into Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas and the 
campaigns against these Indians continued to almost 1866. Thus, during the 
crucial years of the Civil War, considerable military effort was diverted from 
use against the southern armies, a fact that has been largely overlooked even 
by historians of the western frontier during the war between the states. 

Among other subjects is an account of the last Indian uprising in the United 
States, that at Leech Lake, Minnesota, in 1898. This episode has the distinction 
of having been the last time that regular troops of the U. S. Army were en- 
gaged in actual combat with red man. The Spirit Lake massacre in north- 
western Iowa and the attack on Springfield in Minnesota in 1857 are described, 
as are a “Blueberry War” and a campaign in a cornfield. Emphasis is placed 
throughout the book on the military operations, the organization and equip- 
ment of the forces employed, and the courage and resourcefulness of civil and 
military leaders in meeting the problems of Indian warfare in the state. 

ROWSOME, FRANK, Jr. Trolley Car Treasury. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1956. 208 pp. (8%” x 11”). $5.95. Tomorrow the 
American trolley car will live only in the memories of the millions who rode 
and loved her. Here is a gay tribute to the time of the trolley and the com- 
plete story, in 300 photographs and 60,000 words, of a century of American 
streetcars. This book presents a wealth of trolley tales, songs, photographs, and 
cartoons that recapture the happy screech, clang, and hiss of the trolley. Here 
are the first horsecars, and all the nostalgic lore which attended the purchase 
of streetcar horses. New York’s Third Avenue Line, which kept 1,700 horses 
in its stable, had a preference for grays on the theory that they were apt to 
mind the heat least. Mules were preferred on some lines, especially in the 
South, since they ate less, cost less, and minded the heat less. 

The author has assembled all the lore of the quaint and popular cable car 
which San Francisco was the first to have and the last to relinquish. Often 
converted horsecars, the first electric trolleys were considered by the public 
to be dangerous when it rained. Men handed their pocket watches to their 
stay-behind womenfolk before boarding because the powerful electric current 
flowing invisibly about a car might magnetize them. But timidity soon turned 
to genuine affection and the Golden Age of the trolley began. Majestic inter- 
urbans, boasting speeds of 70 miles an hour and complete with parlor cars 
and diners, almost spanned the country, and the ever-present city streetcar 
shaped communities and carried generations of pleasure-seeking Americans 
to Electric Park at the end of the line, the ball game, the zoo, the circus, and 
the beach. 

The magnificent private cars of the trolley tycoons are here, along with 
Toonerville trolleys, trolley hearses, and such entertaining oddities as trolleys 
that ran under water, on compressed air, on a single rail, another pushed along 
by a skin wheel with horseshoes, and a trolley battleship. The great and once 
well-known developers of the trolley are given their due—pioneers like Daft, 
Van Depoele, and Sprague. 
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Threatened by the gasoline age and sudden competition from the automobile, 
the trolley world made one last stand in defense of its colorful domain—the 
Birney and the P.C.C. cars boasted low-cost, efficiency developments that sought 
to keep the American trolley car on the streets. But, in the end, to no avail. 
Tomorrow the American trolley car will exist only in the minds of those -who 
loved her. 

SCHERMAN, D. E. and ROSEMARIE REDLICH. America; The Land 
and Its Writers. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1956. 80 pp. 
(8%” x 11”). $3. What is America? Here are fascinating photographs portray- 
ing the many aspects of our country that our writers have described. America 
has grown through time: we can compare the Colonial beginnings in Captain 
John Smith’s Jamestown with complex present-day Manhattan, or Franklin’s 
Philadelphia with gold-happy Western towns. 

American writers have been vastly different from each other. Jefferson 
excelled in political theory and architecture; America’s great forests and the 
sea interested Cooper; Thoreau asked for the simple, contemplative life at 
Walden Pond. Vigorous and prophetic Walt Whitman praised his country’s 
scope and promise, while from her small window an ingrown Emily Dickinson 
glanced on life. Good-humored Mark Twain loved the freedom of the West, 
but the gentlewoman Louisa May Alcott stayed content in her Concord home. 
Poe’s dark brooding; Longfellow’s gentility; Riley’s Hoosier geniality; Lin- 
coln’s conviction and devotion—their separate visions have combined to make 
our literature as broad and deep as America herself. The authors are in- 
troduced with short biographies, and excerpts from their writings complement 
and explain the superb photographs. 

SEROFF, VICTOR. Debussy, Musician of France. New York 16: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1956. 367 pp. The author offers new evidence and propounds 
new theories on many controversial episodes in the life of the composer, dis- 
cussing such questions as the identity of Debussy’s real father; what became 
of Gaby, the companion of his student days; his somewhat complicated friend- 
ship with Pierre Louys; and the conditions under which he left his first wife 
to marry the rich Mme. Bardac. He also contributes some interesting .new 
details on Debussy’s youthful visit to Russia, where he lived for some time in 
the household of Mme. von Meck, of Beloved Friend fame. Above all, the author 
explains how, in spite of his triumphs over musical conventionality, Debussy’s 
creative output was affected by ostracism after his second marriage, by in- 
creasing ill health, and by the impact of World War I. It is both a moving 
and tragic story. 

This biography also discusses the principal compositions of Debussy, their 
origins, reception by the public, and place in the canon of his works. The 
musical and artistic influences which helped to mold the composer are also 
fully analyzed. The author does not “debunk” Debussy. He shows him as he 
was, a man of the greatest sensibility, selfish, determined, unscrupulous, yet 
having the artistic integrity of genius. 

SEUSS, DR. If I Ran the Circus. New York 22: Random House. 1956. 68 
pp. (8” x 11”). $2.50. Here are pictures in color with nonsense rhymes that 
stretch a child’s imagination and make delightful reading. 

SHELLABARGER, SAMUEL. Tolbecken. Boston 6: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1956. 370 pp. $3.95. This book, the saga of an American family, is 
the last posthumous novel of one of the great storytellers of our time. The 
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Tolbecken family were the area’s first settlers. Since well before the Revolution, 
they had lived there beside the towering, ageless oak, though their little farm- 
house had long since grown into a sprawling mansion. Then, like a warning 
of change, the tree of the Tolbeckens was gone, struck down in the lightning 
storm of 1898, the worst storm anyone could remember. Judge Rufus Tolbecken, 
head of the clan, embodied all that was fine in a family respected above all 
others in the city of Dunstable; for public spirit, religious conviction, gener- 
osity, and fierce honesty had long distinguished the line. Yet now the greatness 
of the family was in danger. The only son who might have maintained the 
standard had died young. It was to Jared, the Judge’s beloved grandson, that 
the family must look. 

SHULMAN, IRVING. Good Deeds Must Be Punished. New York 17: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1956. 347 pp. $3.95. The hero, a twenty-year-old 
World War II veteran, first feels the sting of social discrimination on the 
train that takes him to college. His rude awakening, and the humiliation that 
follows, causes him to fight blindly the tradition-bound barriers that prevail 
at the college. Only after he has fought repeatedly, and unsuccessfully, does 
he gradually come to realize how the battle must be waged—if it is to be waged 
at all. It is this lesson that he carried with him, and imparts to the reader, at 
the close of this book. This fast-moving, realistic story carriers the indelible 
stamp of truth. Not only does the author make clear how prejudice begins; he 
makes understandable the compulsions of those who ignore it, nurture it, or 
fight it. It is a challenging theme. 

SMITH, J. L. B. The Search Beneath the Sea. New York 17: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1956. 260 pp. $3.95. In 1938 probably not more than a few 
thousand people knew the meaning of the word “Coelacanth”—pronounced 
“seelakanth”—and probably not one in 100,000 had ever heard the word at all. 
But in December of that year, a trawler off the coast of South Africa pulled 
out of the water a peculiar, “four-legged” fish that intrigued the young lady- 
curator of the local museum. Unable to identify the fish, she wrote to Professor 
J. L. B. Smith, a renowned icthyologist, asking his assistance, and enclosed a 
rough drawing of the strange fish. Professor Smith’s answer was almost un- 
believable—even to him; this strange fish, which had almost passed unnoticed, 
could only be the Coelacanth, a fossil fish thought to have been extinct for more 
than fifty million years! 

Thus began the story of the most sensational scientific discovery in natural 
history of this century, a discovery that led its finder through high government 
circles and squalid African fishing villages on a fourteen-year search for 
another specimen of the incredible fossil fish—a living clue to the riddle of 
our past. Here is a fascinating and authentic glimpse into the world of science 
and discovery, and the all-too-human scientists who people that world. It is 
the story of a fantastic fish, and of a man who was, in his own words, “a 
hairbrained scientist,” but who, by his single-minded perseverance, won for 
himself a permanent place in the annals of science. 

STANDEN, EDITH. The Great Masters of the Past, Volume II. Green- 
wich, Conn: New York Graphic Society, 95 East Putnam Ave. 1956. 86 full- 
page, tipped in, full-color plates, plus 18 pages of text (11%” x 15”). $20. 
This beautiful book is comprehensive collection of fine color plates, illustrating 
the course of great art in Italy from the sixth to the eighteenth century. The 
book illustrates painting and wall decoration from the magnificent early 
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Christian monuments of mosaic art at Ravenna, to the work of the last great 
Italian masters in the old tradition—the eighteenth century Venetians, Guardi, 
Tiepolo, and Canaletto. 

It contains 86 tipped-in color plates; and equally valuable to the reader is 
this competent and highly interesting text written by Miss Edith Standen, 
Associate Curator at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The author treats these 
twelve centuries of Italian art in such a fashion as to be of real value to the 
average American tourist in Italy or the stay-at-home. Her text is simply 
written and authentic, and also full of wisdom and penetrating observations 
on the artists and works of art. Any student of art will find it of real value. 
Within the text are small black and white cuts to assist the reader in associat- 
ing the large color plates, which are sometimes details only of great paintings, 
to the entire canvasses from which they have been taken. 

STONE, IRVING. Men To Match My Mountains. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company. 1956. 478 pp. $5.95. Taking as his motif the poet Sam 
Foss’s words, “Bring me men to match my mountains,” the author has created 
an interwoven pageant of stories of the great westward drive which, in a 
few rousing decades, settled a continent and gave the United States dimensions 
of which its founders hardly dreamed. Exploration, sudden wealth, unspeakable 
hardship, the golden chance to build a new life in a new land—all these are 
present in this saga of human aspiration. 

This book is a colorful gallery of characters: heroes and rascals, adventurers 
and plodders, men who invaded and tamed or were tamed by what the geog- 
raphers call the true Far West—California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. In 
the case are Spaniards, Russians, Yankees, Southerners; Sutter, whose dream 
of an idyllic retreat in the foothills of paradise was shattered by the Gold 
Rush; John C. Fremont, Mark Twain, Brigham Young, Ralston’s Ring, and 
the Big Four; the Silver Kings, H. A. W. Tabor and Baby Doe, the Rose of 
Sharon and Eilley Orrum, and scores more. There were the Mormons who 
tamed the desert with Bible texts, polygamy, and co-operation; miners who 
played wild melodramas in Nevada’s Comstock Lode and Colorado’s awesome 
Rockies; the tragic Donner Party; gun toting newspapermen and bankers; and 
some of the world’s most fascinating women. 

STOWE, AURELIA, compiler. When Boy Dates Girl. New York 22: 
Random House. 1956. 215 pp. $2.95. This story, ““A Change in the Rules,” shows 
how one teenage boy handled a romantic situation. The nine other stories in 
this collection deal with various other dating problems that beset. teenage 
boys—from getting up enough nerve to ask the girl of their dreams to an 
important dance and knowing what to say and do at that first prom, to learn- 
ing how to treat the steady girl friend and figuring out what to do when a 
romance gets too serious. All the stories are taken from popular magazines, 
and all are told from the boy’s point of view. Some are serious, some are funny. 
But all are great fun to read! 

STURGEON, THEODORE. E. Pluribus Unicorn. New York 8: Ballantine 
Books, 101 Fifth Ave. 1956. 212 pp. 35¢. Contains short stories of science and 
sorcery. 

SULLIVAN, PEGGY. The O’Donnells. Chicago 7: Follett Publishing Com- 
pany. 1956. 160 pp. (6%”.x 9%”). $2.75. The five O’Donnell girls and their 
mama and papa lived in Kansas City in the early 1900’s. Papa was a police- 
man, and he was a great one for planning things—and doing them, too. His 
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daughter Ella was his right-hand man; it was Ella who helped Papa lay 
bricks for the sidewalk and Ella who learned to drive the “summer” horse 
Papa bought each year. 

There were glad times in the O’Donnell house: visits from Aunt Ella, 
graduations, and holidays. There were sad times too, like the time when Papa’s 
friend and partner, the gay McLaughlin, was killed in the line of duty. And 
there was the exciting time when Papa bought a house cheap—because it was 
going to be torn down—and it had to be moved across town to the vacant lot 
next door. It had to cross the trolley tracks in the dead of night when the 
power lines could be taken down, and the whole O’Donnell family got up at 
midnight to watch. 

Trees—Yearbook of Agriculture, 1949. Washington 25: Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 1949. 960 pp. $2. In the library of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are 11,350-odd publications about trees and forests. Among the 
oldest of these volumes is the 120-page Sylva, or a discourse of forest-trees, 
and the propagation of timber in His Majesties dominions. . . . The English 
patriot and philosopher John Evelyn published it in 1664. It is full of warn- 
ings and advice: “Men seldom plant trees till they begin to be wise, that is, 
till they grow old, and find, by experience, the prudence and necessity of it.” 

One of the latest books in the library is Breaking New Ground, by the 
late American patriot and philosopher Gifford Pinchot. It is an autobiographical 
account of a pioneer forester’s work for conservation of forests, soil, and water 
supplies. To that goodly company, an average of 406 books, pamphlets, and 
articles about timber and its products is added each month. To that growing 
number also is added this Yearbook of Agriculture. An explanation of why 
this was done seems to be called for. 

To that growing number this book has been added. Herein are items of his- 
tory, administration, and outlook that so far have been available in scattered 
form. The book explains a broad segment of the Department of Agriculture’s 
work. It tells the essentials of choosing, planting, and growing trees as a farm 
crop, as a renewable natural treasure, as a necessary part of country and city 
life. It is practical and useful for all Americans and interesting and inspiring 
for those who are unaware of the beauty and delight of the woods. It tells 
how to plant trees and care for them; it offers a sort of forum to persons of 
divergent viewpoints. In the organization of the material, first, the tree is 
considered as a unit, a living thing; next it is considered as a member of a 
small group—in cities and around homes; finally, trees growing together in 
wood lots, groves, and forests, large and small. The main section of the book 
ends with chapters on specific problems and values—insects, fire, recreation, 
wildlife, forestry, and economic importance. The last part is intended to 
furnish additional help—lists, charts, tables, a glossary of unusual terms, and 
references for reading—for those who wish to pursue the subject further. For 
many persons the fourth section will be the most useful of all. 

VENEZIS, ILIAS. Beyond the Aegean. New York 17: The Vanguard 
Press. 1956. 272 pp. $3.50. This is a story of the past, not the ancient past of 
Homer and Hesiod—although their world, too, is reflected in the book—but the 
past of a land, the past of an idyllic way of life, the past of a people once 
bound only to the sea, to the soil, and to one another—the past of a world 
that disappeared irrevocably on the eve of World War I. The author recreates 
the land of Anatolia, the ancient Hellenic seacoast of Asia Minor, a country- 
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side of unalterable peace; he brings to life its people—and, in particular, a 
memorable family whose farm lay on the great artery connecting East and 
West. To the farm came a host of travelers, Turks and Armenians, Christians 
and Jews, beggars and nobles, peddlers and poets, who brought with them their 
destinies, their schemes and follies, their hopes and miseries. 

WARDWELL, W. E. From Horse Trails to Steel Rails. Portland, Maine: 
House of Falmouth, 24 Preble St. 1956. 108 pp. (7%” x 10%”). $4. There’s 
more than chance to the turn of a wheel, as this story of travel by land re- 
veals. Starting with the thunder of Roman chariots over the roads of con- 
quered Britain, the author sketches the history of the wheel from primitive 
days to the first use of the steam locomotive in England and New England, 
down to the diesel-powered and streamlined railroads of today. This book is 
filled with color and romance—and facts. There are a few, but not too many, 
statistics—just enough to intensify one’s interest. 

The author recreates old Indian trails; tells of early, long-forgotten canals; 
of the old Fall River Line; of the coming of the street-car, omnibus, subway; 
of early railroads and railroaders; of terminals and trains; of finances. and 
mergers; and of the emergence of American railroading in all its excellence 
today. 

Excitement runs through this tale of man’s conquest of travel by land, his 
courage and his setbacks, his experiments and achievements. There is the 
nostalgic glimpse of the “Ghost Train” sliding spectrally through a New 
England twilight; the horror of wrecks—and why they happened; and the 
heroism of the Boston and Worcester Railroad crew which raced fire-fighting 
equipment in a record night run to battle the Boston fire of 1872. 

This is a book for those who love history—or adventure. There are thrills 
for the reader as he directs a quick glance at the highwaymen who menaced 
England’s stage-coach routes; a feeling of pleasing security for today’s com- 
muter as he reads of the utter miseries of travel in days of yore; and facts 
for the seeker of information who wants to know the real story of what makes 
a railroad run. 

WELLMAN, M. W. Rebel Boast. New York 17: Henry Holt and Company. 
1956. 317 pp. $3.95. None of this absorbing book is fiction. It has not been 
necessary to put words into the mouths of any of these men, or to imagine 
their thoughts or deeds. The author’s discovery of a great mass of original 
material—letters, journals, and other family records—makes possible this 
study of several young kinsmen from Enfield, North Carolina, who marched 
off in May, 1861, to help win the Confederacy’s first clash with the Union, and 
remained to fight through the war they had never imagined. Through the 
records, these men come to life in a manner usually reserved for biographies 
of generals and traditional heroes. 

And what life-size figures these men are . . . George Whitaker Wills, a 
preacher’s son who began the war as a half-spoiled youngster; his cousin Billy 
Beavans, a haphazard poet who was popular with the soldiers and ladies, and 
haunted by a secret premonition of death; Johnny Beavans, eighteen, rustic, 
and a brave soldier; Cary Whitaker, George’s favorite uncle who became an 
officer with the same ease that he remained a gentleman; Sim Whitaker, the 
sober bachelor of the quintet, valiant and enduring. 

With the first North Carolina Volunteer Regiment at Big Bethel, and later 
in Company D, 43rd North Carolina, the five kinsmen encountered perils and 
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privations unthinkable when first they sauntered away to military adventure 
as to a dance or barbecue. They survived the semi-destruction of their regi- 
ment at Gettysburg, stood in Grant’s way during the butcherly Wilderness 
Campaign, drove with Jubal Early to the very muzzles of Washington’s de- 
fending guns, and endured the siege of Petersburg, the agonizing flight from 
Appomatox, and the bitter misery of the Confederacy’s defeat and destruction. 

WIBBERLEY, L. P. O. The Trouble with the Irish. New York 17: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1956. 254 pp. $3. “I love England and I love Ireland, and 
that is quite proper for an Anglo-Irishman,” says the author, “but I am not 
fool enough to think that you can mix the two.” So begins this history of the 
quixotic relationship between England and Ireland. And so began the trouble— 
with an effort to mix the English and the Irish in a marriage of political con- 
venience. 

The author shows how the Irish were unwilling, how the.English had their 
reasons, how the trouble, once it had begun, continued to intensify. Indeed 
by now the trouble has become such an institution that in Ireland the one 
sure way to win public office is to serve time in an English jail; and in 
England the one sure way to lose an election is to take any position whatever 
regarding the Irish. 

Through the long unfriendliness, freedom was a theme on both sides of the 
Irish Sea. In Ireland the people first had to struggle free from spoiled kings 
and clan leaders. In England the people had to conquer feudalism, then the 
intolerable rule of great property owners and merchant princes. It would 
appear to the naked eye that both the English and the Irish had enough trouble 
on their respective islands to go along almost indefinitely without annoying 
each other. 

But, as the author concludes at the very outset, the Irish are the Irish and 
the English are the English, and it is nonsense to think the twain shall ever 
be well met. “The Irish are lovers of fun; the English know next to nothing 
about themselves but continue happily on their way in the unspoken conviction 
that God is an Englishman. The Englishmen are law-abiding; the Irish will. 
support any law which does not apply to themselves.” 

ZAREM, LEWIS and ROBERT MALTBY. New Era of Flight. New York 
10: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 1956. 176 pp. (6%” x 9%”). $3.75. Ideal 
both as a reading and a reference, this book will be found an entertaining and 
instructive source of information on types of aircraft currently in use, methods 
of propulsion, flight instruments, electronic devices, the theory and application 
of radar, basic defensive techniques, as well as the effects of high-speed, high- 
altitude flight on man. Various types of protective clothing worn by the pilot 
and his escape and survival equipment are shown and described: The authors 
have included descriptions of ways in which an airplane’s range is extended, 
have explained the reason for the sonic boom and have told in detail how guided 
missiles operate. Here are all the answers to the countless questions that young 
people ask about aviation, answers which their parents and teachers too, will 
find equally fascinating and instructive. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 
ADAMS, H. P., and R. E. MOORE. State Associations of School Admini- 
strators in the South. Lexington: Bureau of School Services, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky. 1956. 40 pp. $1. An evaluative study which 
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presents the major outcomes of research including important considerations 
for members of associations of school administrators as a device for improving 
the work of their organizations. 

ALLEN, C. M. Combating the Dropout Problem. Chicago 10: Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1956. 48 pp. A handbook for teachers, 
counselors, and administrators in elementary and high schools. 

Apprentice Training—An Investment in Manpower. Washington 25: Pub- 
lications Branch, Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor. 1956. 
82 pp. Free. A popularly written, illustrated booklet describing in non-techni- 
cal language the aims, organization, and operation of the national apprentice- 
ship program. It is designed to answer inquiries concerning the national ap- 
prenticeship program received from employees, labor unions, young persons 
interested in learning a skilled trade, vocational guidance counselors, employ- 
ment officers, and others concerned with industrial training. 

Better Utilization of College Teaching. New York 21: The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 655 Madison Ave. 1956. 48 pp. Free. A report by 
a committee studying this problem including reports on what individual col- 
leges are doing. 

BIRCH, J. W. and E. H. STULLKEN. Solving Problems of Problem 
Children. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub. Co. 1956. 48 pp. Contains 
suggestions that have been found useful by teachers from all parts of the 
country—an aid and guide for the regular classroom teacher. 

BLACKSTONE, B. I. Technique, Speed and Accuracy Typing. New York 
11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 42 pp. $1.35. Shows an easy way to learn to type. 
After the first lesson, only one key is introduced in a lesson, so that confusion 
of keys is reduced to a minimum. Each lesson provides a cumulative review 
of previously learned material in addition to giving sufficient practice on the 
new key to “fix” it in the pupil’s mind. 

The Blue Conventions. New York 22: CBS Television, 485 Madison Ave. 
1956. 44 pp. This booklet reports that television brought the 1956 National 
Conventions to more than 100 million Americans in 33,836,000 homes through- 
out the nation. At no previous period in history could so many people see 
in such intimate and revealing detail the procedures by which their leaders 
were chosen. To this extent the experience marked a major advance in the 
process of self-government. 

The 33,836,000 families who saw the conventions on television averaged 16 
hours and 18 minutes watching the proceedings and devoted almost as much 
time to CBS Television’s coverage of the conventions as they spent watching 
the other two networks combined, thereby reaffirming CBS Television’s long- 
established reputation for excellence in covering news and public affairs. 

BRAINARD, P. T. and R. T. Brainard Occupational Preference Inventory. 
New York 36: The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave. 1956. Test 4 pp; 
Manual, 12 pp., and answer sheet and Machine Scoring Key. This inventory 
yields scores in six broad occupational fields for each sex. Both boys and girls 
obtain scores in the fields identified as Commercial, Mechanical, Professional, 
Esthetic, and Scientific. Only boys answer the items which yield an Agricultural 
score; only girls answer the items for a Personal Service score. 

Each field contains twenty questions divided equally among four occupational 
sections. The subject responds to each item by indicating whether he strongly 
dislikes the activity, dislikes it, is neutral about it, likes it, or strongly likes 
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limited ability as well as with those who may realistically aspire to the pro- 
fessional and higher-level positions on which other inventories focus. 

Budgeting for Textbooks. New York 10: The American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, 1 Madison Ave. 1956. 32 pp. Faulty budgeting must take the 
blame for today’s textbook shortage. School superintendents and purchasing 
agents, who must make careful budgets of necessary school expenses, have 
shown themselves very much aware of the need for increasing textbook budgets 
to meet enrollment needs. The figures suggest, however, that present budgets 
do not always reflect the full implications of annual enrollment increases upon 
textbook needs. 

To help school officials in their task of determining correct amounts to 
allocate for text materials, this pamphlet includes a simple “rule-of-thumb” 
method of planning budgets for printed materials of instruction. In addition, 
it provides tables outlining recommended supplies of instructional materials 
for the first six grades, based on a study of the curricula of more than 100 
communities around the nation. There are also tables giving the approximate 
average net prices of selected high-school texts, workbooks, and tests. 

Business in Our Community—The Private Enterprise System. Washington 
6: American Institute of Cooperation, 744 Jackson Place, N. W. 1956. 32 pp. 
Single copies are free for classroom use and additional copies for 20 cents 
each, or in lots of 100 at lower prices. A publication prepared for use in the 
upper grades of the elementary school under the joint auspices of the NEA 
Department of Rural Education and the American Institute of Cooperation. 

Childrens Reading Service Book Catalog. Brooklyn 18: Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. John’s Place. 1956. 64 pp. 25¢. This 11th annual (1957) 
edition presents a carefully chosen list of approximately 1,000 books gf many 
publishers, arranged by subject areas and grade levels. A new feature in this 
1957 edition is the inclusion of books to interest teenagers. 

The Closing Door to College. Trenton: New Jersey State Board of Educa- 
tion. 1956. 28 pp. A survey of the needs for facilities in higher education in 
New Jersey. “ 

Committee Awards. Washington 25: The President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 1956. 10 pp. Contains rules, standards, 
and instructions for recommending awards conferred by the President’s Com- 
mittee. 

Educational Aids for Schools and Colleges. New York 17: National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 1956. 24 pp. Free. Lists and describes educational 
aids which can serve as reference and discussion materials for students and 
teachers. 

Encouraging Future Scientists: Keys to Careers. Washington 6: National 
Science Teachers Association, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1956. 36 pp. 
1 copy free. Presents a representative listing of the varied science career 
guidance materials and services available for both teacher and pupil use. 
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FAY, L. C. Reading in the High School. Washington 6: Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA. 1956. 33 pp. 25¢. The author has drawn from research 
material on reading in the high school the items which promise to be of help 
to classroom teachers. Write to the Department for information about the other 
10 pamphlets in the series entitled, “What Research Says to the Teacher.” 

GALPIN, W. F. Syracuse and Teacher Education. Syracuse 10: Syracuse 
University Press, 920 Irving Ave. 1956. 62 pp. $2.50. Presents the history of 
the origin and growth of the University over a period of 50 years. 

Government Printing Office. Supt. of Documents. Washington 25: Publica- 
tions available from: 

Education for National Survival. 1956. 88 pp. 65¢. A handbook on 
civil defense for schools. The Nation’s schools have a two-fold obligation 
in the civil defense progrom, the publication states. They should include 
in the curriculum the long-range civil defense training needed to meet 
threatened dangers, “whether they be from hurricane, flood, earthquake, 
explosion, fire—or war.” They also should organize schooi personnel and 
set up plans so that they are ready to meet emergencies on brief notice. 
Civil defense training can be woven into social studies, science, mathema- 
tics, health education, physical education, and other school subjects, the 
booklet suggests. 

Federal Funds for Education, by C. D. Hutchins, A. R. Munse, and 
E. D. Booher. 1956. 175 pp. 60¢. Presents figures for the two school years 
of 1954-56 covering 99 Federal programs. It reports summaries of Federal 
expenditures for education and training and descriptions of the educational 
services financed in whole or in part by the Federal government. 

An Idea in Action. 1956. 39 pp. 20¢. Discusses the use of mature 
college graduates to relieve teacher shortages by giving them special 
training. 

The Superior Pupil in Junior High School Mathematics by E. M. 
McWilliams. 1956. 63 pp. 25¢. A report on what is being done at this 
level based on personal visits by the author to selected junior high schools. 

The Quest for Peace. 1956. 40 pp. 40¢. A collection of quotations on 
current policy problems by President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles. 

Statistics of Higher Education by H. G. Badger and M. C. Rice. 1956. 
152 pp. 45¢. Contains statistics for 1953-54 on faculty, students, and de- 
grees in higher education. 

Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities by N. A. Carlson, 
M. C. Rice, and L. E. Blauch. 1956. 89 pp. 35¢. Covers the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955. 

Survey of East-West Trade in 1955. 1956. 104 pp. 35¢. The eighth 
semiannual (last half of 1955) report on operations under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

Teachers of Children Who Are Partially Seeing by Romaine P. Macher 
and others. 1956. 79 pp. 30¢. The findings in the study Qualifications and 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children that have bearing on the 
qualifications of teachers of partially seeing children are reprinted herein. 
These include: (1) competencies needed by these teachers, (2) opinions 
on the proficiency of some of these teachers, (3) education and experiences 
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for acquiring these competencies, (4) summary and implications, and (5) 

projects for further study and research. 

Teaching About the United Nations in United States Educational 
Institutions by F. M. Tandler. 1956. 44 pp. 25¢. Presents a profile of what 
is being taught about the United Nations in the United States—covers the 
period January 1, 1952, to December 31, 1955. 

What Is Child Labor? 1956. 24 pp. 15¢ Presents a wealth of informa- 
tion and background on this question. Citizen groups, school counselors, 
labor law administrators, personnel and placement workers, and many 
others working for good conditions, for youth employment will find this 
publication helpful as a guide and handbook. 

Know Your American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admission 
Officers. Los Angeles 41: Florence N. Brady, Registrar, Occidental College. 
1956. 20 pp. Tells about the organization. Also from the same source is Secon- 
dary School-College Co-operation (35¢). 

LANDY, EDWARD, and J. C. PALMER. Guidance in the Public Schools. 
Boston 16: Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, 16 Arlington St. 1956. 
27 pp. 30¢. Discusses the need for guidance, a definition of guidance, what it 
is, guidance at work, essential and contributing elements, and costs and 
rewards. 


LUMER, WILFRED. Small Business at the Crossroads. Washington 3: 
Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E. 1956. 91 pp. $1. A study 
of small business retreat of 1953-55. The study notes with approval that some 
of the recommendations which it sets forth have been advanced by the Presi- 
dent’s Special Cabinet Committee on Small Business. In view of the grave 


situation confronting small businessmen and the likely worsening of that pic- 
ture, “it is imperative that the incoming Congress proceed without delay in 
taking up vitally needed changes in our tax, credit, procurement, and anti- 
trust laws so that a major small business crisis can be averted,” concluded 
the Public Affairs Institute, a nonprofit, nonpartisan research organization 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Masterguides for Science. New York 11: The Cebco Company, 104 Fifth 
Ave. 1956. 24 pp. Free. Describes a series of teaching aids in the unusual form 
of prepared masters, ready for reproduction on any spirit duplicator. Ap- 
proximately 400 different lesson sheets are now available for a variety of 
high-school subject areas, including guidance and college entrance preparation, 
science, and socia] studies. Additional materials for English and mathematics 
are in preparation. 

MEEKS, M. F. Models for Teaching. Austin 12: The University of Texas, 
Division of Extension. 1956. 40 pp. $1. Acquaints teachers with different kinds 
of models and their application in various subject matter areas. Also lists 
criteria of selection, suggestions for using them, procedures to be followed in 
their construction, and sources for securing more information about them. 
This booklet is particularly useful and timely, since so little material has been 
organized on this subject. It is especially useful because it offers so many sug- 
gestions for teachers to make and use inexpensive models which make subject 
content more meaningful. Also available from the same source is Using the 
Consultant (8 pages, 50¢), a question and answer booklet giving suggestions 
as to his effective use. 
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National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, Publications 
available. (free) : 
The Dairy Council Program—16 pp. 
A Girl and Her Figure—40 pp. 
Health Education Materials, 1956—36 pp. 
It’s all in Knowing How—4 pp. 
Maybe I'll Be a Dairy Farmer—20 pp. plus 4 page supplement. 
Maybe I’ll Be a Milkman—16 pp. 
Maybe I’ll Be an Ice Cream Maker—16 pp. 
School Lunch—24 pp. plus 2 page supplement. 
Snacktime Hits—6 pp. 
The Teens and the Teeth—6 pp. 

NEA Research Division. Staff Personnel Policies and Practices of State 
Education Associations. Washington 6: National Education Association. 1956. 
(August). 50 pp. (mimeo.) A report on practices used in 44 states and Hawaii. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 4th edition. Paris, France: North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, Palais de Chaillot. 1956. 71 pp. Discusses why 
the treaty was signed, what it says, the development of the organization, its 
present structure, and its achievements. Also includes charts, article 51 of 
the UN charter, extracts from the Brussels Treaty, speeches, an analysis of 
the terms of the Paris Agreement, a list of the North Atlantic Council and of 
NATO civil and military officials, and abbreviations. 

Our Trade with Canada. Washington 6: Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1956. 19 pp. A study of its impact on the United States economy, 
and the geographical origins of U. S. exports to Canada. 

Paperbound Books in Print, Fall ’56 edition. New York 36: R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 W. 45th St. 1956. 158 pp. $2. An author and title index to 5,400 
inexpensive reprints and original editions with selective subject guide. 

RCA Scholarships and Fellowships. New York 20: RCA, Department of 
Information, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1956. 16 pp. Free. Describes these awards 
and lists the winners. Since 1945 RCA has aided 230 individuals. 

Research Needs in Traffic Safety Education. Washington 6: National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, NEA. 1956. 20 pp. 50¢. A questionnaire survey 
prepared by the NEA Research Division for the Commission. 

Scholarships and Financial Aid for Advanced Training Available to Resi- 
dents of the Territory of Hawaii. Honolulu: Department of Public Instruction, 
Division of Vocational Education, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, P. O. Box 2360. 1956. 24 pp. Facts presented in tabular form. 

SHELDON, KENNETH, and MAX GROSSMAN. The “X” Goes Here. 
Medford 55, Mass: The Civic Education Center, Tufts University. 1956. 64 pp. 
Discusses the voter’s necessity of selecting good candidates for offices through 
chapter titles such as: the voter at the polls, taking politics apart, two tough 
fighters, greatness may be hot or cold, and leaders on the home front. Also 
available from the same source is Men To Remember which presents some great 
citizens of our Republic who made their lives count in time of war. Write to 
the above source or to the National Council of Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. for information about the other 11 pamphlets 
in this “Living Democracy Series.” 
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SHOPCRAFT. Dearborn: Ford Motor Company, Dept. of Educational 
Affairs. September 1956. (Winners’ edition) 24 pp. Lists the names, grade level, 
school, and city and state of the 1,371 winners of the 10th annual Ford In- 
dustrial Arts Awards selected during July 11-13, 1956, in Dearborn, Michigan. 
Some 955 schools were represented in this 1956 final competition. 

SHOTWELL, L. R. This Is Your Neighbor. New York 10: Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Ave. 1956. 24 pp. 50¢. Offers suggestions, through photo- 
graphs and text, as aids to the reader so that he may be able to say for him- 
self: “I know my neighbor.” 

16 American Health Heroes. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 75 pp. Free. Biographies of 16 people who made outstanding con- 
tributions to health. Other pamphlets available from the same source are: Aids 
for Health Teaching (12 pp); Health Goals for Youth (16 pp); and the 
periodical 4-page Health Bulletins for teachers and for pupils. 

SMITH, M. P., director. New Jersey’s Undergraduates, 1954-73. Trenton: 
N. J. State Dept. of Education. 1956. 92 pp. A survey of future facilities in 
higher education for New Jersey. 

State Committee on Cumulative Records. Handbook on California Cum- 
mulative Records. Sacramento: California State Department of Education. 
1956. 40 pp. A handbook for the guidance of schools adopting the state’s new 
record system known as the California Cumulative Record for Elementary, 
High School, and Junior College. 

STONE, J. C. Teachers for Tomorrow’s Children. Sacramento: Calif. 
State Dept. of Education. 1956. 54 pp. A study of the supply of and demand 
for certificated personnel in California public schools, 1955-56—with a forecast 
for 1965-66. 

Superstition to Supersonics. Washington 6: Manufacturing Chemist’s As- 
sociation, 1625 Eye St., N. W. 1956. Teacher Book, 34 pp; Student Book, 28 pp.. 
These are prepared for use in the science classroom. 

Unanswered Question? Washington 6: Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations, NEA. 1956. 20 pp. Free. Discusses the final report of the White House 
Conference Committee, but expresses disappointment over the fact that the 
committee failed to prescribe specific remedies for financing education. This 
pamphlet discusses what should be done, what it will cost, and how to pay for it. 

The U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 10th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, 1946-56. New York 36; UNESCO, 152 West 42nd St. A folder containing 
source materials such as “What is UNESCO?” (4 pp); Courier (a magazine at 
$2.50 per year); a large chart in color; About UNESCO (24 pp. 15¢.); 
UNESCO in Brief (48 pp. 25¢); and An American View (40 pp. 35¢). 

VALIEN, B. H. The St. Louis Story. New York 22: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, 515 Madison Ave. 1956. 72 pp. 35¢. This is a study of 
segregation—an account of an evolving democracy in the process of achieve- 
ment. Also available from the same source are two playlets on human relations 
—The Odd Man, a play for young teenagers, and Mary Smith Meets Mr. 
People, a play for pre-and early teenagers. 

WINSLOW, ANNE, editor. Issues Before the Eleventh General Assembly. 
New York 27: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 1956. 160 pp. 25¢. 
This publication, the tenth consecutive edition, presents a bird’s eye view of 
the diverse national viewpoints and the most recent background information 
on all the significant questions on the Assembly’s agenda. Atomic energy, 
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disarmament, Cyprus, the nationalist revolutions in Africa, conflicts over the 
no-man’s land of Antarctica, the problems of the economic have-nots, and per- 
haps Suez will be among the projected 66 items discussed by the delegates. 
Wherever possible, the volume indicates the courses of action the Assembly 
may take on these topics. 

WNYE Manual For Teachers, 1956-57. Brooklyn 7: Board of Education, 
110 Livingston St. 1956. 208 pp. Describes the radio (FM) broadcast from 
WNYE station five days a week from 9:15 a.M. to 3:30 p.m. with supple- 
mentary aids for classroom use of the programs. All programs are prepared 
and produced by the Board of Education radio staff with the assistance of 
supervisors, teachers, and pupils. 

Yesterday at NEA. Washington 6: National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St. N. W. 1956. 32 pp. 25¢; 2—9 copies, 10% discount; 10 
or more copies, 20 cents each. This Centennial Celebration publication shows 
how the NEA has built a profession and enriched a nation. 

Your Child from One to Six. Washington 25: Supt. of Doc. 1956. 110 pp. 
20¢. This new edition reflects new understanding of how children grow and 
develop from infancy to school age. The bulletin gives the advantages of 
nursery school, and tells ways in which parents can ease their child’s start in 
school. Other new sections are on how to prepare a child for a hospital stay, 
and what to tell a child who asks about death. For the first time, the question 
of television is discussed. In the book’s medical section, parents are told of 14 
signs of mild or acute illnesses to which they should pay particular attention. 
Parents also are told what they can do for a sick child until they can get a 
doctor’s advice. A complete immunization plan is provided for children from 
one month of age throughout childhood. 








ya Notes 





ALL YOUR STUDENTS SHOULD BE VACCINATED AGAINST 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

Educational leadership has in its hands the possibility of preventing polio- 
myelitis in 1957. The vaccine is safe and effective. The problem is to extend its 
use particularly at the teenage level and also for the age group 20 to 35. 
Over 40,000,000 persons have been given the present Salk vaccine in perfect 
safety. No one who has had all three shots of the vaccine has developed paraly- 
tic poliomyelitis. The procedure is to give two shots spaced two to six weeks 
apart and a booster dose 7 months to a year later. 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and Public Health authori- 
ties are urging secondary-school administrators to do everything possible to 
complete the immunization of all high-school students now that the vaccine is 
plentiful. Vaccine procedures vary a good deal in different states with respect 
to vaccine distribution and in the use of school clinics, health department 
clinics, and private medical service. Educators should, therefore, turn to the 
local health department, the school physician, the family physician, or the local 
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medical society to learn the nature of the vaccine program in their particular 
community. Information can also be secured from the local chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

There is still much to do. March of Dimes money is carrying on research to 
improve further the vaccine, to learn more about the duration of immunity — 
and the other viruses which cause polio-like diseases, as well as to learn better 
methods for the treatment and rehabilitation of the disabled. 

Some 80,000 persons stricken by polio in past years still must be helped back 
to more normal living. March of Dimes is also helping to finance the professional 
education of various specialists needed in research and treatment. Doctor Salk, 
himself, studied viruses under a March of Dimes Fellowship. Polio prevention, 
however, is a matter of education and vaccination. Leaders in secondary educa- 
tion have a special responsibility. 

The Salk polio vaccine is now in plentiful supply and is readily available to 
all who want it. Many millions of children and adults have received it. 
Unfortunately, the nation’s teenagers have been slow to avail themselves of 
this protection against crippling polio. Few high-school students as yet have 
received two shots of Salk vaccine and almost none the whole series of three. 

During this past summer’s polio epidemic in Chicago, over a thousand people 
were stricken with the disease, almost all of them unvaccinated. Not a single 
paralytic case occurred among those who had received all three shots of the 
polio vaccine. The full series of three shots, necessary for the full, long-time 
protection, takes at least eight months to complete. Teenagers who have not 
received a single shot yet must begin their series of shots immediately, if they 
are to be safe from paralytic polio in 1957. e 


NEA CELEBRATES ONE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 


The National Education Association will be one hundred years old next 
July. Being a centenarian is always an occasion. It’s a time for recalling the 
good old days, for expounding a time-tested philosophy of life, for insisting 
that twelve Havana cigars daily and nary a drop of coffee make up the sure-fire 
recipe for a long life. 

For the NEA, the century mark is both a time for looking back and a time 
for looking ahead. And so to observe its centenary, the NEA has been plan- 
ning a program that will honor the past hundred years while building for the 
next hundred. This is the shape of these plans. 

e Theme of the celebration is “An Educated People Moves Freedom For- 

ward.” This theme will be used as a focal point for all centennial activities. 

e An hour-long motion picture, A Desk for Billie, has been produced by the 
NEA for showing throughout the country. Premiered on July 5, 1956, 
during the Association’s summer conference in Portland, Oregon, the film 
has been shown widely on television and has received enthusiastic press 
comment. A Desk for Billie is the story of a child’s fight for an education 
and of the schools and teachers that helped her, the child of migrant 
parents, become a “real person.” Prints may be borrowed from state edu- 
cation associations. 

e Another project of widespread interest is the NEA’s 12-page leaflet, To 
Consider Education in a Changing World. This leafiet provides discussion 
guides that may be used by community groups in developing programs 
dealing with the schools. Topics covered are: Manpower Shortage and- 
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Education; Our School Board at Work; Education for Leisure; School 
Buildings for Today; Education for Safe Living; Discipline for Today’s 
Children; A School Program for Today. Any professional or lay organiza- 
tion may order a free copy of this leaflet from the NEA Centennial Office. 

e A comprehensive 400-page illustrated history of the NEA will be published 
in March. It is being written by Edgar B. Wesley, Professor of Education 
at Stanford University and NEA Centennial historian. Copies at $5 each 
may be ordered from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, or from the 
NEA. 

e For groups drawn to grease paint and footlights, the NEA has prepared 

a skit dramatizing the history of the Association. A free sample of The 
NEA in Review may be obtained from the Centennial Office. 

e Like all centenarians, the NEA is having a birthday party. The date is 
April 4, 1957. On that day, some 6,000 local education associations will hold 
celebrations to commemorate the founding of the NEA and the growth of 
education in their own communities. Many local citizens will be invited to 
participate in these parties. 

@ One of the big events of the year will be the Centennial Convention, June 
30 to July 5 in the NEA’s birthplace, Philadelphia. Complete information 
about the convention will appear later in the NEA Journal. 

e Among the many other plans under way are these: a commemorative postal 
stamp, an original musical composition writen by Howard Hanson of the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, New York, and a series of seminars 
on “Education and American Life” at a number of leading universities. 

For information about any part of the Centennial program, contact Paul 

Street, Director, NEA Centennial Celebration, at the headquarters office in 

Washington, D. C. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 

New twentieth century mathematics, new procedures for teaching meaningful 
structure of mathematical concepts, necessary revisions of content, and new 
programs for college preparatory study will be discussed when the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics holds its 35th Annual Meeting at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 28-30, 1957. The 
program committee, well aware of the increased interest and importance of 
mathematics in present-day society, has arranged to bring to all persons attend- 
ing the convention reports on significant aspects of mathematics education. 
The people reporting are outstanding leaders in mathematics and mathematics 
education. Every principal is encouraged to send at least one person from his 
school so that he may bring back the very latest information in the area of 
mathematics for consideration in the local school program. 


CERTIFICATES VERSUS DIPLOMAS 


The September 1956 issue of the California Schools (pp. 327-86) contains 
an article entitled, “Final Report of the Committee on Coordination of High 
School Graduation Requirements” which reports the results of a committee 
study of practices concerning the issuance of certificates and diplomas. Follow- 
ing are the committee’s findings and recommendations: 
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Findings 

1. There is little considered opinion in California favoring the issuance of 
certificates of completion in lieu of diplomas to students unable to demonstrate 
performance in certain skills equal to certain standards. As indicated at meet- 
ings of the Representative Council of the California Association of Secondary- 
School Administrators and at section meetings at the 1950, 1951, and 1954 
annual conferences, it appears to have been the consensus that: 


(a) Students completing the state and local requirements are entitled to a 
diploma of high-school graduation. 


(b) Where governing boards have established the use of statements of pro- 
ficiency or similar statements of students’ abilities that are issued in conjunc- 
tion with diplomas, the practice has been satisfactory. 


(c) Problems between school and employer are largely eliminated where: 


(1) It is clearly shown on the diploma, or by the use of a transcript of 
record what the student’s abilities are. 


(2) Liaison with those employing the graduate is established. 
(3) Students are counseled into curriculums they can complete. 


2. A few schools issue certificates of completion to students who have com- 
pleted a prescribed curriculum but are of low ability in certain academic skills. 
The requirements and differing functions for (a) the diploma and (b) the 
certificate of completion are stated in the California Administrative Code, Title 
5, Education, Section 102, as follows: 


(a) The governing board of a school district maintaining a secondary school 
shall authorize to graduate, from any secondary school, any pupil of good 
character and citizenship who satisfactorily completes the full curriculum 
prescribed for the school in which the pupil is regularly enrolled and in attend- 
ance at the time of completion of his work, including instruction in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and in American history, including the study 
of American institutions and ideals, and of the principles of state and local 
government established under the Constitution of this State, and the successful 
passing of an examination thereon. 

(b) The governing board of a school district maintaining a four year or 
senior high school shall grant a diploma of high school graduation for the 
completion of a course of study or curriculum which includes not less than 190 
semester periods and not more than 240 semester periods of classroom instruc- 
tion and supervised learning, including work experience. 

(d) The governing board of a school district maintaining a secondary school 
shall award the appropriate diploma or degree whenever a pupil shall have 
completed all requirements of a full curriculum of the secondary high school 
without regard to the length of time actually taken by the pupil to complete 
such requirements. The governing board of a school district shall grant to any 
pupil who satisfactorily completes the requirements of any course of study in 
less than the prescribed time, the full number of semester periods or credit 
hours scheduled for such course. 

The only use of a certificate of completion refers to a course of study or 
curriculum in length less than the full number of years and grades maintained 
by a school, as stated in Section 102: “(e) The governing board of a school 
district maintaining a secondary school shall issue a certificate of completion 
to any pupil who successfully completes any course of study or curriculum in 
length less that the full number of years and grades maintained by the school.” 
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Recommendations 

1. That the practice of issuing certificates of completion in lieu of diplomas 
to students unable to demonstrate performance in certain skills be discontinued. 

2. That school administrators further public relations programs designed to 
encourage employers of graduates to make more effective use of the high-school 
record as a reference. 

8. That further study be given to the practice of issuing supplementary 
information with the diploma. 


SOME OPERATING PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Dr. Howard W. Hightower, College of Education, Butler University, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, lists and discusses the following fourteen assumptions and 
principles in the September 1956 issue of the Journal of Teacher Education: 

1. Teachers must continuously grow personally and professionally if they 
expect their pupils to grow and develop to their capacities. 

2. True learning and good teaching are closely related. 

3. Teachers have the time to do everything necessary to promote the optimum 
growth and development of their pupils. 

4. A teacher must believe that every child in his class can learn. 

5. Teachers should recognize and operate on the assumption that their pupils 
differ in ability and achievement levels. 

6. Teachers must be able to adapt themselves to changing social conditions 
and the resulting changes in the needs of young people. 

7. Teachers must understand and do something about the fact that conditions 
of teaching are changing. 

8. A teacher must know as much as possible about how a child learns, grows, 
and develops. 

9. A teacher must want to help children learn. Pupils must want to learn. 

10. A teacher should not do all the talking. He should be a listener, an ob- 
server, and a sympathetic helper during a great part of the class period. 

11. No person, book, or magazine can tell a teacher what to do, how to do it, 
and when to do it in a particular situation. They can only give suggestions 
and information. 

12. A teacher should know every pupil and every family represented in the 
classroom. 

18. The growth and welfare of the community is a part of the total educa- 
tional program. 

14. If teachers are to contribute to the survival of the democratic way of life, 
they must organize and administer their classes democratically. 


‘ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The September 1956 issue of Bulletin to the Schools (page 6), of a publica- 
tion of the New York State Department of Education, contains a statement 
which indicated its efforts to reorganize early secondary and junior high-school 
programs. Following is this statement: “The end of the five-year period allowed 
for reorganizing early secondary junior high school programs was September 1, 
1956,” according to a letter sent to school superintendents and principals by 
Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Education. On February 13, 1951, a 
statement of policy relative to this subject went to schools of the state. Because 
of conditions then existing, the regen period for effecting the reorganization 
was announced. 
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Now only properly certified teachers should be assigned to teach in junior 
high school, regardless of the curriculum organization, the Commissioner de- 
clared, and they should be assigned only in those fields for which they are prop- 
erly prepared and certified. 

Dr. Allen further stated that after September 1, local school districts which, 
for reasons beyond their control, are not maintaining an acceptable secondary- 
school program beginning with grade 7, must request annual approval from 
the Commissioner of Education in order to qualify for secondary-school state. 
aid for pupils enrolled in grades 7 and 8. Such approval may be granted when 
it is clear that the district involved is making every possible effort to effect the 
specified reorganization. The Commissioner reported that a great deal of pro- 
gress has already been made toward the goal of better education for youth dur- 
ing the early secondary period. 


SAN FRANCISCO HIGH SCHOOL IS 100 YEARS OLD 


The oldest high school in the West celebrated its centennial last fall (October) 
with a giant banquet, a ball, and a homecoming celebration on November 8 
when it played its traditional football game against Polytechnic High School. 
Lowell High School got its start as Union Grammer School in 1856, when it 
gave graduate work to students who wished to prepare for college. Since then, 
it has maintained a strong academic tradition, has produced a group of out- 
standing alumni, and currently enrols 1,800 students, 90% of whom go on to 
college. 


MERIT FELLOWSHIP OF TEACHERS 


A number of colleges and universities with the financial support of the Shell 
Companies Foundation, are again making available to secondary science and 
mathematics teachers a number of Merit Fellowships providing for a summer 
of study in chemistry, physics, mathematics, and/or education. These Fellow- 
ships make it possible for a teacher to attend a summer session practically 
without cost to himself. The Fellowships pay full tuition and fees, board and 
room; provide textbook and a travel allowance; and a cash stipend of $500. 
The total value of a Fellowship is approximately $1,200 for the summer session. 

There will be special courses in chemistry, mathematics, physics, and educa- 
tion each given by the department concerned. All Merit Fellowship holders are 
required to select three of the courses of which one must be education. The 
course in education will be a unifying seminar where over-all planning will be 
done, where visiting speakers will make presentations with informal discussions 
to follow, and where specific attention will be given to the problems of accom- 
plishing a substantial and widespread improvement in secondary-school science 
and mathematics instruction. The courses in chemistry, mathematics, and physics 
will each seek to clarify basic aspects of the subject and will also consider 
modern theory and practice. A seminar atmosphere will prevail in all courses. 
Time for special laboratory work and discussion will be a part of the chemistry 
and physics offerings while equivalent time for discussion will be available 
in the mathematics and education offerings. The courses will involve assign- 
ments, recitations, lectures, information discussions, examinations, and other 
ways to facilitate learning. 

There are Fellowships specifically reserved for qualified teachers in each 
state. Applications should be filed as soon as possible. All forms, recommenda- 
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tions, and transcripts must be received by the college or university by February 
1, 1957. Those selected to receive fellowships and the several alternates will be 
notified by April 1. Recipients of Fellowships will need to file an additional 
form and a second photograph. This form will be sent automatically to those 
receiving a Fellowship and to the alternates. A statement of acceptance must 
be received from each Fellow on or before May 1. Those who are unable to 
accept a Fellowship or who fail to notify the college or university of their 
acceptance will be replaced by one of the alternates. 

Complete information can be secured by writing to one of the institutions 
selected offering these fellowships. For example, if the person is interested in 
attending Cornell University write to Dr. Philip G. Johnson, Stone Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York; those interested in Stanford University write 
to Dr. Paul De H. Hurd, Co-ordinator of the Shell Merit Fellowship Program, 
School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PLANNING YOUR SUMMER TOUR 

Summer is sooner than you think. Good hotel and transportation facilities are 
becoming more and more difficult to obtain unless planning is begun early. For 
that reason, the Division of Travel Service of the National Education Associa- 
tion has started earlier this year than ever before to work out the detailed 
arrangements for 1957 NEA tours. A folder, recently released, represents the 
first results of its planning efforts. The program described in it is largely the 
result of the many helpful comments and suggestions received from former 
tour members. 

One out of every three members of the 1956 NEA Tours were persons who 
had traveled with the Bureau before. For those of you who plan to travel next 
summer, the time to begin your planning is now. Trips are now being planned 
for Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, West Indies, Central America, South America, 
Europe, Africa, Round the World, Story of the West, New England-French 
Canada, and Washington Seminar. Write to Paul H. Kinsel, Director of the 
Division of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
for descriptive folders and other information. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 

The National Teacher Examinations, prepared and administered annually 
by Educational Testing Service, will be given at 200 testing centers throughout 
the United States on Saturday, February 9, 1957. At the one-day testing 
session a candidate may take the Common Examinations, which include tests 
in Professional Information, General Culture, English Expression, and Non- 
verbal Reasoning; and one or two of eleven Optional Examinations designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject matter to be taught. The college which a candi- 
date is attending, or the school system in which he is seeking employment, will 
advise him whether he should take the National Teacher Examinations and 
which of the Optional Examinations to select. A Bulletin of Information (in 
which an application is inserted) describing registration procedure and con- 
taining sample test questions may be obtained from college officials, school 
superintendents, or directly from the National Teacher Examinations, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. Completed 
applications, accompanied by proper examination fees, will be accepted by the 
ETS office during November and December, and in January so long as they are 
received before January 11, 1957. 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


Camp Fire Girls have keyed their 1956-57 national program to the theme, 
“Together We Make Tomorrow.” More than 400,000 members are charting their 
paths to future goals by increasing present skills and abilities. During Birthday 
Week, March 17-24, Camp Fire Girls will celebrate their 47th anniversary. As 
one of the major youth organizations in the nation, Camp Fire Girls is ex- 
panding its services each year to reach more girls between the ages of seven 
and eighteen. These seven-to-eighteen-year-old “pioneers” embarked last Sep- 
tember on an exciting “expedition” keyed to their theme for the year. In keeping 
with their theme, Camp Fire Girls are preparing today to fill tomorrow’s huge 
order to “Give Service” as citizens, homemakers, careerists, and civic leaders. 

Camp Fire Girls have set their sites on future goals and surveyed the routes 
leading to their achievement. Before “hitting the road,” these wise “pioneers” 
took self-inventories. First, they explored the terrain (their personalities) and 
examined their engine power (interests and abilities). Next, they launched a 
campaign to acquire new skills by developing abilities and personal traits 
essential to reaching their chosen destinations. Throughout their “expedition,” 
Camp Fire Girls strive each day to live up to their motto, “Give Service.” 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK—FEBRUARY 17-24 


The annual observance of Brotherhood Week sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews occurs February 17-24, 1957. An increasing 
number of schools and colleges has participated in this event through the years. 
For nearly 25 years, the National Conference has sponsored a nation-wide 
observance of Brotherhood Week. The President of the United States is 
Honorary Chairman and millions of Americans participate. A St. Louis busi- 
nessman has called the work of the National Conference “as American as the 
4th of July!” 

NCCJ is a civic organization engaged in an educational program for better 
human relations 365 days a year. It enlists Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
who—without compromise of conscience of their distinctive and important re- 
ligious differences—work together to build better relationships among men of 
all religions, races, and nationalities. The purposes of Brotherhood Week are: 
rededication to the basic ideals of respect of individuals and peoples; practical 
steps which people can take to promote an understanding and realization of 
these ideals; and enlistment of contributing members in year-round activities 
to build brotherhood everywhere. 


1957 INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

An opportunity to participate in the International Seminar in Education 
and International Organizations Seminars in Geneva, Switzerland, the inter- 
national center of Europe, is again available for the summer of 1957 featuring 
a six-week program in three two-week units. Any two-week, four-week, or the 
six-week program is for selection on the basis of one graduate or under- 
graduate credit per week of study. Two additional credits may be earned by 
those who select the six weeks and are interested in research areas. Auditor 
attendance is arranged for those who desire it. Important features while in 
Geneva are the week-end excursions by boat, train, and motor coach to Rochers 
de Naye, Montreux, and the Castle of Chillon; to Zermatt at the foot of the 
majestic Matterhorn; to the Lakes and to Chamonix at the foot of the beaut#ful 
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Mont Blanc. Living at the historic International School with its beautiful six- 
acre campus, famous buildings, modern accommodations, including park, tennis 
courts, sport grounds, library, flower gardens, and within ten minutes to a 
beautiful swimming place is an extraordinary experience in European living 
and study that will be long remembered. Week-end excursions are an integral 
part of the international study experience. 

The courses at the International School include the following: 

International Seminar in Education—July 2—13. Attend the International 
Conference in Public Education where approximately sixty nations are repre- 
sented. Students become familiar with education and the educational problems 
of other nations and the international experiments in education. Two semester- 
hours credit. 

International Organizations Seminar—July 16—27. Study of International 
Organizations within United Nations provides a comprehensive study of United 
Nations through seminars conducted by leaders of the various divisions of the 
UN. Each day one of the leaders conducts a seminar concerning his particular 
division. He remains as guest for luncheon with the students and in the after- 
noon visitations are arranged to the headquarters which he represents at the 
UN. Students meet the staff, see movies on the work of the division in different 
parts of the world and have tea with the staff. Two-semester-hours credit. 

International Organizations Seminar—July 30—August 10. Study of Inter- 
national Organizations outside United Nations includes a speaker from an 
international organization at every seminar session, followed by a planned visit 
to the headquarters of the organization as presented in the seminar. Two- 
semester-hours credit. This includes French and German courses—elementary, 
intermediate, advanced, and tutorial. 

For complete information write to Dr. Emerson E. Neuthardt, Director, 
International Institute of Education, State University of New York, College 
for Teachers, 1300 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo 22, New York. 


COMMENTS FROM PUPILS 

The teachers’ committee sought comments from pupils in Coatesville, Pa., on 
what their schools meant to them. These comments, along with pictures showing 
school life, were printed in the newspaper during American Education Week. 
Pupils’ reactions gave readers an unexpectedly frank and favorable picture of 
their teachers and classes. One eleventh-grade pupil wrote, for example: “Some 
people think that in a school with more than 1,000 students, you’re just a name 
in the teacher’s book, but you’re not. Here you receive more individual attention 
than in some smaller schools.” A twelfth-grade pupil wrote: “I’m glad I didn’t 
quit school when I needed a job last year. One of our counselors helped me get 
one. Now I work after school and on Saturdays, and I’m going to be able to 
graduate.” Another senior noted that “The faculty makes us feel like grownups. 
They allow us to express our ideas without giving us the feeling they won’t 
like what we say.” And a third senior stated: “Not all boys are as lucky as the 
ones at Scott. Our mechanical drawing instruction is so good we can get jobs 
without further training. ...” 


FREE MONTHLY NEWSLETTER TO AID GROUP LEADERS 
A free monthly newsletter, Program Notes, is now available to leaders of 
PTA’s, church groups, and other interested clubs through Parents’ Magazine’s 
Group Service Bureau. Designed to help leaders plan lively, meaningful child- 
study meetings, this unique 4-page bulletin provides specific program material 
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as well as general information on new meeting techniques, ways to build mem- 
bership, and news of what other groups are doing. The program material is 
based on two series of authoritative articles on the preschool and school-age 
child appearing monthly in Parents’ Magazine. Program Notes is part of a 
complete program service offered by the Bureau, and supplements the other 
free aids made available. These include a wide variety of materials to stimulate 
members’ interest and special half-price subscription rates to Parents’ Maga- 
zine. A copy of Program Notes and complete information on the Group Service 
Bureau can be obtained from: The Group Service Bureau, Box GX-24, Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


BETTER LIGHT, BETTER SIGHT 


The October 1956 issue of Better Light Better Sight News contains a number 
of interesting and helpful articles, such as: “Are Green Chalkboards Really 
Better?” “Room Lighting for TV Viewing,” and “Lighting for Audio-Visual 
Teaching.” Subscription per year for this 16-page magazine (6 issues annually) 
is one dollar from Better Light, Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SAFETY PROGRAMS PROPOSED AT NATIONAL 
STUDENT COUNCIL WORKSHOP 

Executive secretaries and student officers from 15 state student council 
associations met in Washington recently to plan joint activities for a special 
safety education project. The workshop-type meeting was sponsored by the 
National Commission on Safety Education and the National Association of 
Student Councils, both affiliates of the National Education Association. Con- 
sensus of the student leaders who attended the meeting was that with traffic 
accidents approaching an all-time peak, the student council in each high school 
can and should play a leading role in developing safety education activities. 
The group met with officers of driver and safety education associations of 28 
states who were holding meetings and explored ways in which the Student 
Council bodies and safety educators would work together effectively in their 
respective states. One aim of the workshop, according to Norman Key, secre- 
tary of the NEA Safety Commission, was to sustain an interest in and emphasis 
on safety education through the establishment of high-school safety committees 
led by student councils but involving representatives of all student groups and 


faculty personnel. 


SALARIES OF COLLEGE COACHES AND DEANS 


As football coaches lead their 11-man teams across the gridiron and college 
deans lead their students to less flamboyant victories over the curriculum, it’s 
the coaches, in many cases, who have the financial lead. When it comes to 
salaries, a substantial percentage of the coaches are scoring a touchdown over 
their campus colleagues—and over many college presidents, too. 

A survey just completed by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association reveals that more coaches than deans of colleges have reached the 

i $12,000-and-up bracket. (Dean of college is a specific administrative category 
higher than dean of students.) In fact, of 467 deans of colleges queried, only 
one is paid as much as $15,000. But eight of 270 head football coaches queried 
receive above that figure. 
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THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE DRIVER EDUCATION TEXTBOOK 
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State universities, the survey shows, pay their head football coaches more 
than other types of institutions. The median salary of football coaches in state 
universities is $11,005—a higher salary than is paid to almost half of the 
nation’s college presidents. The highest paid coaches get between $17,000 and 
$17,500. Land-grant colleges have the second highest pay scale for coaches. 
Their median is $10,500. Municipal universities have the third highest pay 
scale and non-public universities have the fourth. With the exception of land- 
grant institutions, colleges pay their coaches far less than universities. Head 
coaches receive the least pay from state colleges, teachers’ colleges, and non- 
public colleges. 


FILMS IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


For the past few years, the Austin Junior High School in Austin, Minnesota, 
has been trying to assist its seventh—grade pupils by showing them a series of 
guidance films. The pupils enjoyed the films, and the seventh-grade faculty 
thought they benefited so much by seeing and discussing them, that the eighth- 
grade faculty felt sure that their pupils would also benefit from seeing the 
films. As a result, during specific home rooms throughout the year, the seventh 
and eighth-grade pupils view the films and then return to their home rooms to 
discuss thoughts, problems, and implications suggested by the story. In alter- 
nate years a different set of films are shown so as to prevent repetition and to 
cover more subjects. Below is a list of the films that were shown during the 
school year 1955-56 and, also, a list of those which will be shown during the 
year 1956-57. When a better film on any subject is found, it is substituted for 
one on the list, thus keeping it up to date. 


7th Grade Home-room Films, 1955-1956 

Film Distributor 
School Rules: How They Help Us University of Iowa 
Making the Most of School University of Iowa 
How We Learn University of Iowa 
Homework: Studying on Your Own University of Iowa 
How Honest Are You University of Iowa 


Cheating 

Better Use of Leisure Time 
The Procrastinator 

Words of Courtesy 

Acts of Courtesy 
Vandalism 

Show Off 

Respect for Property 

Other People’s Property 
The Other Fellow’s Feelings 
The Bully 

Making Friends 

The Outsider 

Benefits of Looking Ahead 
Fun of Being Thoughtful 
How Friendly Are You 
The Griper 


University of Iowa 
University of Minnesota 
University of Minnesota 
University of Minnesota 
University of Minnesota 
University of Minnesota 
University of Minnesota 
University of Minnesota 
University of Iowa 
University of Iowa 
University of Minnesota 
University of Minnesota 
University of Iowa 
University of Iowa 
University of Iowa 
University of Iowa 
University of Iowa 
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Thousands of Schools are 


teaching MORE with LESS EFFORT 


—with the Keystone Tachistoscope. Many studies have shown that children taught 
reading by: Tachistoscopic methods make more rapid progress than children who do 
not have this training. 

Reading rates increased 50% to 75% in a few weeks. Invariably in controlled 
tests, the experimental groups see much FASTER, MORE ACCURATELY, and 
TAKE IN MORE WORDS at a glance—far outdistancing the control groups. 

No teaching procedure has ever had such unanimous approval from Research and 
Controlled Experimentation. Reports on these studies will be furnished on request. 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscopic Services 


—especially effective as aids in REMEDIAL and DEVELOPMENTAL READING, TYPEWRIT- 
ING, SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEPING, CLERICAL TRAINING, MUSIC, ARITHMETIC. 











ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
Points With Pride 


to the Value of an Alston Dye-Crafted Portrait 
as a real aid in getting a good job in the 
business and professional worl 


Alston Studios, Inc. are experienced, experts in the field of 
School Photography. Information on how other schools use 
school photographs may be had by writing 


Educational Service Bureau of 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
at 110 East Street, East Weymouth 89, Massachusetts 
or call EDgewater 5-5000 
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7th and 8th Grade Home-room Films, 1956-1957 

Film Distributor 
How To Succeed in School University of Indiana 
Developing Your Character University of Indiana 
Homework: Studying on Your Own University of Indiana 
How We Learn University of Indiana 
Making Your Own Decisions University of Iowa 
How To Say No University of Minnesota 
Student Government at Work University of Minnesota 
Developing Leadership University of lowa 
Don’t Be Afraid University of Iowa 
Don’t Get Angry University of Indiana 
Why Vandalism University of Minnesota 


How To Get Cooperation 
School Activities and You 
Parents Are People Too 


University of Iowa 
University of Iowa 
University of Iowa 


Friendship Begins at Home University of Iowa 
Feeling Left Out University of Iowa 
Belonging to the Group University of Minnesota 
Glen Wakes Up University of Iowa 

Bill Garman-12 Year Old Businessman University of Iowa 
Improve Your Personality University of Iowa 

How To Think University of Iowa 

Do Better on Your Examinations University of Iowa 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 

About half of the top 25 per cent of high-school graduates do not attend 
college at the present time. However, a generous scholarship program would 
boost the figure to perhaps 75 per cent, according to Elmer D. West of the 
American Council on Education, who compiled and edited the 160-page report 
titled Background for a National Scholarship Policy. The study was financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York—The News Letter, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR OUTSTANDING SENIORS 


The University of Pennsylvania has established a group of freshmen scholar- 
ships that will be renewable after graduation for up to four years of graduate 
or professional study. The new scholarships are intended to attract unusually 
gifted students to the University and encourage them to enter professional, 
scientific, or academic careers calling for advanced education. A varying num- 
ber of the new awards will be given each year. The recipients will be selected 
from among winners of the University’s Benjamin Franklin Scholarships, about 
20 of which are awarded annually to outstanding secondary-school seniors 
throughout the country. The first four recipients of the new scholarships 
entered the University last fall. Renewal of the Scholarships for study beyond 
the undergraduate years is dependent on a student’s having a superior aca- 
demic record during that period and qualifying for admission to one of the 
University’s graduate or professional schools. 
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THE UNITED STATES FLAG DRIVE 


A needed patriotic campaign to put a Flag in every home in town—nationally 
famous and successful. For Junior & Senior High, P.T.A., Band, Scouts, efe.—no 
investment required—wonderful school public relations—sure-fire publicity— 
complete program including full color film on U.S. Flag history; imprinted litera- 
ture; texts for letters and publicity; bookkeeping system, etc. 


SPECIAL—SEE STUDENT LIFE MAGAZINE, Jan. 1957 issue, 
for full Flag Drive report. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AID 

Federal Aid to Students for Higher Education by Charles A. Quattlebaum 
‘was prepared at the request of a number of members of Congress to provide 
an informational basis for the consideration of various bills pending in Con- 
gress, the possible drafting of new ones, and the formation of legislative 
decision regarding the question of financial aid to students for higher educa- 
tion, earlier proposed programs and related statements, current proposals and 
related statements, digest of related studies, arguments for and against Federal 
aid, current government program aiding students, state financed scholarships, 
and student-aid programs of other national governments. While the supply 
lasts, single copies are available free from the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C_—College and University 
Bulletin 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AIDS SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Federal assistance averaging more than $1,000 per student was extended to 
nearly 390,000 undergraduate, graduate, and post-doctoral students through 
various government programs in 1954. Of this number, over 100,000 were pre- 
paring for careers in the sciences, including the social sciences, according to the 
report of the National Science Foundation entitled Federal Support for Science 
Students in Higher Education. Recently released, the report is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington D. C., at 30¢ a copy. 

At the undergraduate level, practically all 345,000 students, with the excep- 
tion of nearly 6,500 holding 4-year Navy “Holloway Plan” scholarships, were 
Korean veterans eligible to receive G.I. benefits under P.L. 550. 

In addition, four Federal agencies awarded fellowships to a select group of 
1,600 young men and women for graduate study, approximately half of whom 
were embarking upon careers in science. More than 600 fellowships for post- 
doctoral training and research in the sciences were also awarded by these 
agencies.—College and University Bulletin 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATORS MEET 

Cultural, economic, and social changes are coming so swiftly that, to cope 
with them, more and more adults are seeking further education. Developing 
public school programs suitable for these adults was the purpose of the fourth 
annual conference of the National Association of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors (NAPSAE) at the Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Ap- 
proximately 350 administrators of public adult education from 48 states at- 
tended the four-day meeting. The conference theme was “How Can We Build 
Better Programs for Adults in Our Communities?” Running from November 7 
through 10, the conference of public school officials immediately preceded a 
four-day meeting of the broader Adult Education Association of the United 
States. 

“The public school has a unique place in the total program of adult educa- 
tion,” stated Robert A. Luke, executive secretary of NAPSAE. “Among all the 
agencies and institutions in the community, it reaches more people in more 
places than any other agency and thus becomes a cornerstone of our democracy 
through its education influence on adults.” Mr. Luke addressed the opening 
assembly of the conference on “Our Professional Concerns.” Keynote speaker 
was the state commissioner of education of New Jersey, Frederick E. Raubinger. 














2 important new high school books 


PSYCHOLOGY: Its Principles and Applications 
by T. L. Engle 


A complete revision of an outstandingly successful textbook expressly for high school 
students. Acquaints students with the science of psychology and covers topics of immediate 
importance; ¢.g., how we learn, how to improve learning techniques, personality factors 
and personality differences, mental health, emotional problems, growth of friendship and 
love, marriage and family, social attitudes and adjustment, deciding one’s vocation, etc. 
Numerous two-color charts and four-color illustrations. Workbook and Teacher's Manual. 


POINTS FOR DECISION 
by H. J. Mahoney and T. L. Engle 

This textbook is unique in that it offers the combined resources of an eminent public school 
guidance worker and a psychologist whose contribution to high school psychology is widely 
acknowledged. It discusses the wide range of problems high school students face (e.g., 
understanding yourself, getting along with the crowd, relations at home, boy-girl relations, 
choosing a vocation, why do some of us go wrong, etc.) and the decisions that must be 
made now and in the future. Teacher's Supplement and Students Supplement. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY ‘enkers-cn-tivdson, New York 








CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


There are times when you will want to recommend home study by c 
—particularly for drop-out students who should continue their elaculen. Spare time 
study lets each student set his own pace, as fast or as slow as ci and ability 
permit. Also, there is no interference with work, school or other obligations. 


The courses offered by International Schools can serve you in 
another way. Many secondary schools use I.C.S. material to supplement present 
curricula or to supply courses not otherwise available. 


LC.S. is the oldest and largest c school and is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission of the National Study Council. Its 256 courses cover 
a wide range of subjects—business, industrial, ee academic, art, high school, 
most technical Gelds. The courses are direct, j related, easy to follow, yet rich in 
theory as well a application. The I.C.S. method includes complete, per- 
sonalized lesson answer service. 

Available to educators: helpful Vocational Guidance Manual listing all courses, 


uisites, synopses of subjects covered in each course. Also a full explanation of 
the LCS. method. Write for your free copy. 





INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4759 Scranton 9, Pa. 
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The conference participants also heard a five-man panel outline specialized 
needs of adults as parents, homemakers, workers, citizens, and individuals. 


STUDENTS VISIT WASHINGTON 


The September 1956 issue of the School Board Journal (pp. 67-69) contains 
an article entitled “Preparing Students To Visit Washington” by Elaine Exton. 
This article gives suggestions as to what should be done in planning the trip 
for such school journeys. It also suggests places of interest to visit and sources 
of information. This article is the first of a series of articles on student trips to 
Washington that will appear in subsequent issues of the School Board Journal. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING AIDS 

Many teachers are constantly looking for supplementary teaching aids for 
their regular classroom instruction. Enrichment Materials, Inc., has recently 
made available two filmstrips entitled “Landing of the Pilgrims” and “Building 
the First Transcontinental Railroad.” These filmstrips are based on the Land- 
mark books published by Random House for young people. They are organized 
to enhance and complement Enrichment Records, Landmark books, and text 
material. They present the background of the event, show some highlights, and 
emphasize the significance of the event in the development of America. In ad- 
dition to the two filmstrips mentioned above, the organization has the following 
filmstrips: “Paul Revere and the Minute Men”; “The Winter at Valley Forge”; 
“Our Independence and the Constitution”; “The Louisiana Purchase”; “The 
Lewis and Clark Expedition”; and “The California Gold Rush.” In the planning 
stage and available during the present school year are the following filmstrips: 
“Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia”; “Daniel Boone, Opening of the Wilder- 
ness”; “Robert Fulton and the Steamboat”; and “Lee and Grant at Appom- 
mattox”. The price of these filmstrips are as follows: for a set of 6, $35, or 
$6.50 each, if purchased individually. Each filmstrip is in full color, 35 mm., 
and is composed of approximately 45 frames. For complete information write 
to Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


CODES OF CONDUCT 


Students from five Chicago and suburban high schools presented the Codes 
of Conduct program as they had worked it out in their schools to Lutheran 
National High School Student Council Convention on November 9 at the Mil- 
waukee Lutheran High School. The Lutheran students requested a delegation 
of Chicago students to come to their convention and tell how the codes work in 
their schools and help them get started on a program of their own. The invita- 
tion was extended by Herbert Treichel, faculty adviser of the student council 
of Luther High School, North, Chicago to David O. Taylor, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Codes of Conduct Movement. 

The students included Parker Palmer, New Trier High School, Winnetka 
who told about their code of ethics as applied to honor exams in their school. 
This is an optional program and 98 per cent of the exams at New Trier are 
taken on the honor basis. And Palmer stated it works, there is no cheating. 
Miss Joan Comiano, Niles Township High School, told about the student super- 
vised study halls as they operate under their code of conduct. She said that 
the students would rather study under student supervision because it is quieter 
and they like this sense of being trusted. James Littell of Maine Township High 
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School DesPlaines related how they worked out their code and got 92 out of 94 
home rooms to vote unanimously for their Code of Conduct called the “Maine 
Way.” Dr. H. D. Anderson, principal, said “It works.” He reported two stu- 
dents in conversation at the bus stop. One new student said to the other “I 
don’t get these students at Maine. You try to ‘wise off’ in class and it is the 
students that put you in your place, not the faculty.” 

Kenneth Peterson, Bowen High School, Chicago, told how the lunch-room 
deportment changed with the addition of their Code for the lunch room. He 
said the students take pride in the lunch room now. Miss Joan Wojtan, Taft 
High School, told how the code changed the dress habits at her school, and 
made the parking lot available to the faculty without students taking this space 
for themselves. 

The Codes of Conduct program was started in Chicago by David O. Taylor 
WGN radio executive. He is a member of Taft High School PTA. The need for 
the rules that the students would recognize was increasingly apparent as he 
talked to the Taft faculty. A group of parents were called together to see what 
could be done and a rough draft of a code was drawn up, but the need for young 
people to do the job was evident and a committee from the student council was 
selected on the suggestion of Louis Sigalos, faculty adviser of the Taft student 
council. As a result of meetings of this student committee and Mr. Sigalos and 
Mr. Taylor the Taft Code of Conduct was worked out. As the publicity on the 
Taft Code of Conduct spread, other schools asked for more information and 
the first convention was called to share the idea. Four such conventions have 
been held in the Chicago area. 

The Fifth Code of Conduct Conference will be held in Chicago Saturday, 
March 16, at the University of Chicago. This will be a report meeting in which 
high-school students will tell how they got their codes going this year. Other 
divisions will tell of special applications of the Code of Conduct in their schools. 
School leaders who have had success with Codes of Conduct in their schools 
are invited to send description of their activity to David Taylor. For informa- 
tion of the Codes of Conduct program in Chicago area or invitations to the 
Conference write to David O. Taylor, Executive Director, Codes of Conduct, 441 
N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


38,188 STUDENTS GRADUATE IN 1955-56 


Graduates from North Carolina’s 854 public senior high schools operating 
in 1955-56 totaled 38,188, higest number in the history of the State. This fact 
and other information concerning the high schools were made public recently 
by A. B. Combs, Director of the Division of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion for the State Department of Public Instruction. This record of graduates, 
Mr. Combs stated, was 1,587 greater than the number completing a high-school 
education in 1954-55, and 7,423 more than in 1950-51. Of the total graduates in 
1955-56, more than three fourths (29,141) were white; the remaining 23.7 per 
cent (9,037) were Negroes. More than half, 53.8 per cent, of the whites were 
girls, whereas 57.5 per cent of the Negroes were girls—North Carolina 
Bulletin. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN RECREATION 


Recreation specialists in the nation’s colleges and universities are raising 
their collective eyebrows over a paradoxical situation that exists in this field. 
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Now that career opportunities are opening up for recreation experts, good 
jobs with better-than-average—pay are going begging because so few young 
people are taking degrees in this new professional area. The Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER) has taken the lead 
among the groups which are becoming increasingly alarmed over this situation. 
It invited approximately 100 educators from all parts of the nation to attend a 
conference last November to see what can be done to remedy it. 

The conference was sponsored by the AAHPER, the Association for Higher 
Education, and the National Commission for Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, with a number of other national recreation organizations 
cooperating. “One of the purposes of the National Conference on Professional 
Preparation of Recreation Personnel was to study some of the reasons for the 
25% drop this past year in the number of recreation graduates from colleges 
and universities,” reported Jackson Anderson, AAHPER Assistant Executive 
Secretary. Dr. Anderson is consultant in recreation and outdoor education with 
the AAPHER and served as conference coordinator. 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION BULLETIN 

An analysis of a comprehensive survey of state education department activi- 
ties in school transportation has recently been published by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Titled Pupil Transportation Responsibilities and Services of State 
Departments of Education and prepared by E. Glenn Featherston and Robert 
F. Will, the 39-page bulletin is based on reports submitted by each state. It is 
one in a series of studies now being carried on in the U. S. Office of Education 
on the responsibilities and services of state education departments in certain 
specialized administrative and instructional fields. 

The bulletin indicates the variation and experimentation in school transporta- 
tion practices among state departments which in turn refiect the development 
of school transportation itself. In an introductory section, the book describes the 
development of pupil transportation, the legal basis of pupil transportation, 
_ responsibilities and services of state departments of education in school trans- 
portation including specific activities, staff-requirements, and the responsibili- 
ties and services of other state agencies. The bulk of the publication is taken 
up by a series of tables, showing in detail the practice of each state depart- 
ment in regard to specific considerations in school transportation; for example, 
allocation of state funds, bus routes, school bus driver standards and training, 
operating miles and regulations, and records and reports. This publication is 
obtainable from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price per copy is 35 cents.—Action for Safety. 


PROJECTS FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has made a grant of $38,780 to the Arkansas State Board of Health for 
a special project for services for mentally retarded children. The grant is the 
first new special project authorized as part of $1,000,000 earmarked by Con- 
gress in 1956 for mental retardation programs throughout the country. Four 
other programs—in Washington, D. C., and the states of Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and Hawaii—which already were under way, are also receiving grants 
this year out of the earmarked money. More than half the states are working 
on plans for services for mentally retarded children. 





Proposed Revision of the Constitution 
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visory Council on Sunday morning, February 26, 1956, and to the members 
of the Association present at the annual business meeting, Tuesday afternoon, 
February 28, 1956, in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, at the time 
of our 40th Anniversary Convention. This proposed Constitution will be 
brought before the Association on Tuesday, February 26, 1957, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the time of the 41st Annual Convention for final action. The 
italicized portions indicate changes in the present Constitution. 
eeee8 
ARTICLE I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National Education 
Association. 


ARTICLE II—Purposes 


The Association shall advance the cause of secondary education by pro- 
viding information and leadership in such matters as administration and 
supervision, by encouraging research, by promoting high professional 
standards, by focusing attention on national educational problems, and 
shall join with other professional organizations in the solution of prob- 
lems of education at the national level. 


ARTICLE I1I—Membership 

SECTION J. The membership of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institu- 
tional, and life. 

SECTION 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership 
who are engaged in (a) secondary-school administration and/or super- 
vision; (b) teaching secondary education upon payment of the annual fee 
of $8.00 to the executive secretary. 

SECTION 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school prin- 
cipals shall be eligible to active membership in the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals by the payment of the annual fee of $5.00 
through the state secretary or representative. 

SECTION #. All other persons interested in secondary education shall 
be eligible to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of 
$8.00 to the executive secretary. 
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SECTION 5. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary 
schools and libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues 
of $12.00 shall be paid by the educational institution. If institutional 
membership is obtained through a state secondary-school principals’ as- 
sociation, it shall be $10.00 per year. The principal of a member school 
shall be credited with a personal participating membership and shall 
receive all benefits and privileges pertaining thereto. In addition, the 
school library shall receive a duplicate copy of all proceedings, bulletins, 
special reports, and a subscription to sTuDENT LIFE. The school may also 
designate any staff representative who shall receive delegate privileges 
at the annual conventions of the Association. 

SECTION 6. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership 
in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life 
membership upon payment of the life membership fee of $150.00 to the 
executive secretary. 

SECTION 7. Only active members holding full time and active ad- 
ministrative positions in secondary education in schools or state depart- 
ments of education shall have the privilege of holding office. 


SECTION 8. The Executive Committee shall have power to pass upon 
the qualifications of all applicants for membership. 


ARTICLE IV—Officers 


SECTION 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, a First Vice President, and a Second Vice President. 
SECTION 2. The President and Vice Presidents shall have held office 
as members of the Executive Committee. 
SECTION 3. The President and Vice Presidents shall hold office for 
a period of one year, or until a successor has been duly elected and proper- 
ly qualified, and shall not be eligible for re-election to the same office. 
SECTION #¢. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers and 
four other members each elected for a term of four years. This Committee 
shall be composed of qualified active members elected from each of the 
following seven regions: 
Recion 1—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island; 
Recion 2—New York, New York City, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania; 
Recion 3—Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas; 
Recion 4—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming; 
ReEGion 5—West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska; 
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Recion 6—Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado; 


Recion 7—Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, 
Nevada and Hawaii. 


In the event of a vacancy in the membership of the Executive Com- 
mittee or in the offices of the Association such vacancy or vacancies shall 
be filled at the next annual election according to the regular election 
procedure, with priority given the senior members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. All officers or members of the Executive Committee who were 
elected to office after the person vacating office was first elected, shall move 
ahead one year for each vacancy. The newly elected member shall have a 
term of three years and shall take precedence over the member normally 
elected to a four-year term. If more than one vacancy occurs in any one 
year, the same procedure shall apply. 


SECTION 5. An officer or member of the Executive Committee shall 
remain eligible according to Article III, Section 7, and reside in the region 
he was elected to represent to continue in office beyond the current year. 


SECTION 6. The Executive Secretary shall be selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee; his duties and compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. The Assistant Secretaries shall be elected by the 
Executive Committee upon recommendation by the Executive Secretary; 
their duties and compensation shall be determined by the Executive 


Committee. 


SECTION 7. The Executive Committee shall: (a) assist the President 
in arranging for an annual convention and in other matters where his 
decision will affect the policy and welfare of the Association; (b) appoint 
such commissions, committees, and consultants to carry on the business 
of the Association and shall define their duties and determine length of 
office of such appointment; (c) shall review and evaluate the work of the 
various committees and keep the Association informed of such reviews and 
evaluations; (d) prepare an annual budget and render a report to the 
Association; (e) interpret the provisions of the Constitution in case of 
doubt relative to its provisions; (f) shall review from time to time the 
provisions of the Constitution and appoint committees when deemed 
necessary to recommend changes; (g) shall perform, subject to review by 
the National Advisory Council and approval by the National Association, 
such other duties as may be necessary for the efficient functioning and 
administration of the Association. 


SECTION 8. Each state association shall elect or select a State Co- 
ordinator who shall represent both the state association and the national 
organization. When state associations do not provide such an officer, the 
Executive Committee of the National Association shall appoint a State 
Coordinator. At the time of the selection of the Coordinator, the state as- 
sociation shall appoint an alternate State Coordinator to serve in the 
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absence of the Coordinator. The names of the Coordinator and his alter- 
nate shall be submitted to the Executive Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion at least sixty days prior to the national convention. Each State Co- 
ordinator shall: (a) encourage membership in both State and National 
Associations; (b) interpret and explain the work and various projects of 
the National Association to his state association; (c) encourage indivi- 
dual participation in the professional work of the State and National 
Associations; (d) recommend key people in his area for committee as- 
signment by the Executive Committee; and (e) keep the Executive Com- 
mittee informed concerning problems and projects of his State Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE V—National Advisory Council 


SECTION 1. There shall be a National Advisory Council whose mem- 
bership shall consist of the following: (a) the three officers, namely the 
President, Secretary, and State Coordinator, from each affiliated State As- 
sociation; (b) all members of the Executive Committee; and (c) all active 
past Presidents of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
currently in positions of secondary-school administration. 


SECTION 2. The National Advisory Council shall meet annually at 
the time of the annual meeting of the National Association. Such meeting 
shall be for one or two sessions for the purpose of (a) receiving reports 
from the Executive Committee, and (b) discussion of problems and con- 
cerns of state associations and the National Association. 


SECTION 3. The President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals shall be the presiding officer of the National Advisory 
Council. The Executive Secretary shall act as Secretary of the National 
Advisory Council. 


SECTION 4. The National Advisory Council shall: (a) advise the 
Executive Committee concerning activities, projects, and proposals for the 
National Association; (b) stimulate the study of problems and issues in 
secondary education; (c) suggest, coordinate, and report activities and 
experiments of the state associations; (d) serve as a discussion group for 
problems affecting the National and State Associations; and (e) consider 
ways and means of unifying and co-ordinating efforts and work of the 
leading forces in secondary education. 


ARTICLE VI—Nominations and Elections 


SECTION 1. The State Coordinators shall constitute a Board of 
Nominators for the elective officers of the Association. Jf a nomination is 
made by a state, the Coordinator shall send to the Executive Secretary of 
the Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the annual meeting, 
the name of such nomination for any elective office. Nominations shall not 
be made after that date. The Coordinators shall obtain the endorsement 
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of the state association for the name submitted. The Coordinator shall 
send a supporting statement and endorsement for each of his nominations 
in accordance with the qualifications as listed in Article VI, Section 3. The 
Executive Secretary shall then compile a list of such nominations with 
their qualifications as set forth on a prescribed form and, together with a 
list of offices to be filled, shall submit the same to each State Coordinator 
within a thirty-day period prior to the national convention, at which time 
the election is to take place. 


SECTION 2. The State Coordinators shall meet as a Board of Nomi- 
nators at a regularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual conven- 
tion. An official report of the nominations with supporting statements 
and endorsements shall be presented by the chairman of the Board of 
Nominators, who shall previously have been appointed by the President 
from the present or past membership of the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 3. The Board of Nominators in making their final selection 
shall consider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the 
nominee has given his state principals’ association and particularly the 
National Association; (b) qualities and accomplishments which point to 
successful national leadership; (c) consideration to the standing of the 
school represented by the nominee; (d) consideration to the frequency of 
representation from each of the various geographic regions; (e) considera- 
tion for seniority in following sequence of office in respect to nominees; 
and (f) freedom to propose other nominations under justifiable expedient. 

SECTION 4. Eighteen Coordinators shall constitute a quorum for 
the Board of Nominators. In the event of a lack of a quorum, then the 
vacancies on the Board of Nominators shall be filled by temporary ap- 
pointments made by the Executive Committee or the President. 


SECTION 5. The Chairman of the Board of Nominators shall submit 
the final list of candidates as prepared by the Board to the members of 
the Association at the annual business meeting. A written statement in 
support of each nominee shall be read by the chairman to the members 
assembled, if requested, and other nominations called for in accordance 
with parliamentary procedure provided the name of any other person 
nominated by a State Coordinator is from the list submitted sixty days in 
advance of the meeting. 


SECTION 6. The officers and members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected by the Association at the annual business meeting. 


ARTICLE VII—Finance 


The President shall appoint annually, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee, two members who shall, with the Executive Secre- 
tary, constitute a Board of Finance to act in the capacity of trustees, to 
have custody of the funds of the Association, to have same properly 
audited, and to submit annually a report to the Association. 
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ARTICLE VIII—Meetings 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold an 
annual convention. The regular annual business meeting shall be held at 
the time and place of the annual convention, unless arranged for other- 
wise by the Executive Committee of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 


ARTICLE IX—Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
members present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amend- 
ment must be submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or 
must be submitted in printed form to all members of the Association 
thirty days before the annual meeting. In case the latter method is used, 
such amendment must receive the approval of the Executive Committee 
before it can be printed and sent to the members of the Association. 


ARTICLE X—Rules of Order 
Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association. 
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Now...as though each 
pupil had a pair of 


“Magic Gloves”! 


Golden Touch Typing Features: 


Keyboard Margin-Setting easiest and quickest to learn. 
Keyboard Tabulation. . . balanced operation with either hand. 
Left and Right-Hand Carriage Return. . easy reach for whichever hand you prefer. 
Golden Touch Keys lightest, most responsive touch ever. 
Automatic Paper-Centering Carriage for really professional-looking work. 
FREE! 10-lesson manual, “Elec- FREE! Golden Touch Demon- 
tric Typing Is Easy Typing” — stration for your class. Just call 
planned by leading educators. your local Underwood office for 
Write Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Man- an appointment that will fit your 
ager, Business Education Divi- time schedule. Representative 
sion, Underwood, Dept. CB, One will come only when it is con- 


Park Ave. New York 16, N. Y. venient for you. 


Underwood “44% 


Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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